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Until comparative!}' lately that portion of the United 
States in which I hare laid this etory was wholly unexplored. 
The marvellons canons of the Colorado River extend through 
a country abeolutely bare and waterless, and save the tales 
told by a few hunters or gold-seekers who, pressed by Indians, 
nude the descent of some of them, but little was known re- 
garding this region. It was not until 1869 that a thorough 
exploration of the cations was made by a government expedi- 
tion under the command of Major FowelL This expedition 
passed through the whole of the caiions, from those high up 
on the Green River to the point where tlie Colorado issues 
out on to the plains. Four years were occupied by the 
party in making a detailed survey of the course of the main 
river and its tributaries. These explorations took place 
Bome eight or nine years after the date of my story. The 
country in which the Big Wind River has its source, and 
the mountain chains contained in it, were almost unknown 
until, after the completion of the railway to California, the 
United States government was forced to send an expedition 
into it to punish the Indiana for their raids npon settlers 
in the plains. For details of the geography and scenery I 
have relied upon the narrative of Mr. Baillie-Grohman, 
who paid several visits to the country in 1878 and the 
following years in quest of sport, and was the first white 
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man to penetrate the recesses of the higher mounttuna. At 
that time the Indians had almost entirely deserted the 
country. For the details of the dangers and di£Sculties of 
the passage through the cailonB I am indebted to the official 
report of Major Powell, published by the United States 
govenunent 

G. A. Hentt. 
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IN THE HEART OF THE ROCKIES. 



CHAPTER L 

Ton's CHDIOB. 



I OAN be of no nse here. Cany. What am I good 
tort Why, I could not earn money enough to 
pay for my own food, even if we knew anyone 
who would help me to get a clerbahipL I am 
too young for it yet I would rather go before the mut 
than take a place in a shop. I am too young even to enliat 
I know just about aa much as other boya at achool, and I 
certainly have no talent anyway, as far as I can see at 
present I can sail a boat, and I won the swimming prize 
a month ago, and the sergeant who gives ns lessons in 
BiDgle-Btiok and boxing says that he considers me his best 
pupil with the gloves, but all these things put together 
would not bring me in aixpence a week. I don't want to 
go away, and nothing would induce me to do so if I could be 
of the slightest use to you here. But can I be frf any ueet 
What is there for me to look forward to if I stayl I am 
sure that you would be always worrying over me if I did 
get some sort of situation that you would know father and 
mother would not have liked to see me in, and would seem 
to offer no chance for the future, whereas if I went out 
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12 IN THE HEART OF THB ROCKIES. 

there it would not matter what I did, and anything I 
earned I oould send home to you." 

The speaker was a lad of sixteen. He and his sister, who 
was two years his senior, were both dressed in deep mourn- 
ing and were sitting on a bench near Southaea Castle look- 
ing across to Spithead, and the Isle of Wight stretching 
away behind. They had three days before followed their 
mother to the grave, and laid her beside their father, a lieu- 
tenant of the navy, who had died two years before. This 
was the first time they had left the house, where remained 
their four sisters— Janet, who came between Carry and 
Tom; Blanche, who was fourteen; J.ncie, twelve; and 
Harriet, eight. Tom hail proposed the walk. 

" Come out for some fresh air, Carry," he had said. " Yon 
have been shut up for a month. Let us two go together;" 
and Carry had understood tliat he wanted a talk alone with 
her. There was need, indeed, that they should look the 
future in the faca Since Lieutenant ^A'ade's death their 
means had been very straitened. Their mother had received 
a small pension as his widow, and on tliis, eked out by drafts 
reluctantly drawn upon the thousand pounds she had brought 
him on her marriage, which had been left untouched during 
his lifetime, they had lived since his death. Two hundred 
pounds had been drawn from their little capital, and the 
balance was all that now remained. It had long been 
arranged that Carry and Janet should go out as governesses 
as soon as they each reached the age of eighteen, but it was 
now clear that Carry must remain at home in charge of the 
young ones. 

That morning the two girls had had a talk together, and 
had settled that, as Janet was too young to take even the 
humblest place as a governess, they would endeavour to 
open a little school, and so, for the present at any rate, 
keep the home together. Carry could give music lessons, for 
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she was already an excellent pianist, having been veil taught 
by lier mother, who was an accomplialied perfarmer, and 
Janet was 8nffici«Dtlf advanced to teach young girls. She 
had communicated their decision to Tom, who had heartily 
agreed with it 

"The rent is only twenty pounds a year," he said, "aiid,M 
you say, the eight hundred pounds bring in thirty-two pounds 
a year, which will pay the rent and leave something over. 
If yon don't get many pupils at first it will help, and 
you can draw -a little from the capital till the school gets 
big enough to pay all your expenses. It is horrible to me 
that I don't seem to be able to help, but at any rate I 
don't intend to remain a dr^ upon you. If mother had 
only allowed me to go to sea after father's death I should 
be off your hands now, and I might even have been able to 
help a littla As it is, what is there for me to do faerel" 
And then he pointed out how hopeless the prospect seemed 
at Portsmouth. 

Cany was silent for a minute or two when he ceased 
speaking, and sat looking out over the eea. 

"Certainly, we should not wish you to go into a shop, 
Tom, and what yon say about going into an office is also 
right enough. We have no sort of interest, and the sort ot 
clerkship you would be likely to get here would not lead to 
anything I know what you are thinking about — that letter 
of Uncle Harry's; but you know that mother could nut bear 
the thought of it, and it would be dreadful for us if yon 
were to go away." 

"I would not think of going, Carry, if I could see any 
chance of helping you here, and I don't want to go as I did 
when the letter first eamv. It seems such a cowardly thing 
to run away and leave all the burden upon your shoulders, 
yours and Janet's, though I know it will be principally on 
yoonj but what else is there to doT It was not for my 
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owQ sake that I wanted before to go, but I did not see 
what then was for me to do here even when I grew up. 
Still, as mother said it wonld break her heart if I went 
away, of course there was an end of it for the time, though I 
have always thought it voold be something to fall back 
upon if, when I got to eighteen or nineteen, nothing else 
turned up, which seemed to me very likely would be the 
case. Certainly, if it came to a choice between that and 
enlisting I should choose that; and now it seems to me 
the only thing to be done." 

" It is such a long way off, Tom," the girl sud in s tone 
of deep pain; "and you know when people get away so far 
they seem to foi^t those at home and give up writing. 
We had not heard from uncle for ten years when that letter 
came." 

" There would be do fear of my forgetting you, Carry, I 
would write to you whenever I got a chance." 

" Bat even going out there does not seem to lead to any- 
thing, Tom. UbcIo has been away twenty-five yean, and 
he does not seem to have made any money at all." 

"Ob, but then he owned in his letter, Carry, that it was 
principally his own fault He said he had made a good 
sum several times at mining, and chucked it away; but that 
next time be strikes a good thing be was determined to 
keep what he made and to come home to live upon it. I 
sha'n't chuck it away if I make it, but shall send every 
penny home that I can spare." 

"But uncle will not expect yon, Tom, mother refused 
BO positively to let yon go. Perhaps he has gone away from 
the part of the country he wrote from, and you may not bo 
able to find him." 

"I shall be able to find him," Tom said confidently. 
"When that letter went, I sent one of my own to 
him, and said that though mother would not bear of my 
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going DOW, I might come out to him when I got older if I 
could get nothing Co do here, and asked him to send me 
a few words directed to the post-office telling me bow I 
might find him. He wrote back saying that if I called 
at the Empire Saloon at a small town called Denver, in 
Colorado, I shoald be likely to hear whereabonts he waa, and 
that he woold sometimaa send a line there with instractions 
if he should be long away." 

" I see you have set your mind oa going, Tom," Cftrry 
aaid sadly. 

" No, I have not set my mind on it, Carry. I am per- 
fectly ready to stop here if you can see any way for me 
to earn money, hut I cannot stop here idle, eating and 
drinking, while you girls are working for us alL" 

" If you were but three or four years older, Tom, I should 
not so much mind, and though it would be a terrible blow 
to part with you, I do not see that you could do anything 
better; hut you are only sixteen." 

"Yes, but I am strong and big for my age; I am quite 
as strong as a good many men. Of course I don't mean the 
boatmen and the dockyard matiea, but men who don't do 
hard work. Anyhow, there are lots of men who go out to 
America who are no stronger than I am, and of course I 
•hali get stronger eveiy month. I can walk thirty miles a 
day easy, and I have never had a day's illness." 

"It is not your strength, Tom; I shall have no fears 
about your breaking down; on the contrary, I should say 
that a life such as uncle wrote about, must be wonderfully 
healthy. But you seem so young to make such a long 
journey, and you may have to travel about in such rough 
places and among such rough men before you can find Uncle 
Harry." 

" I expect that I shall get on a great deal easier than a 
man would," Tom said confidently. "Fellows might play 
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16 IN THR HEART OF THE ROCKIES. 

triclcB with a grown-up fullow who they see is a Btranger and 
not up to things, and miglit get into quarrels with hiro, but 
no one is likdy to interfere with a hoj. No, I don't think 
that there is anything in that, Carry, — the only real diffi- 
culty ia in going away ao far from you, and perhaps being 
away for a long tiiua" 

" Well, Tom," the girl said after another pause, " it seems 
very terrible, but I own that I can see nothing better for 
you. There is no way that you can earn money here, and 
f am sure we would rather think of yon as mining and 
hunting with uncle, than as sitting as a sort of boy-clerk in 
some dark little office in London or Portsmouth. It is no 
worse than going to sea anyhow, and after all you may, ^ 
as uncle says, hit on a rich mine and come back with a 
fortune. Let us be going liome. I can hardly bear to think 
of it now, but I will tell Janet, and will talk about it again 
this evening after the little ones have gone to bed." 

Tom had the good sense to avoid any expression of 
satisfaction. He gave Carry's hand a silent squeeze, and as 
they walked across the common talked over their plans for 
setting to work to get pupils, and said no word that would 
give her a bint of the excitement be felt at the thought of 
the life of adventure in a wild country that lay before 
him. He had in his blood a large share of the restless 
spirit of enterprise that has been the main factor in making 
the Anglo-Saxons the dominant race of the world. His 
father and his grandfather had both been officers in tlie 
royal navy, and a great-uncle had commanded a merchant- 
man that traded in the Eastern seas, and had never come 
back from one of its voyages; there had been little doubt 
that all OD board had been massacred and the ship burned 
by Malay pirates. His uncle HaiTy had gone away when 
little more than a boy to seek a fortune in America, and 
had, a few years after his landing there, crossed the plains 
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with one of the first parties that Btarted out at news of the 
discovery of gold in Califomia. 

Tom himeelf had longed above all tbiDgs to be a sailor. 
His father had not snlficient interest to get him into the 
royal navy, but had intended to obtain for him a berth as 
apprentice in the merchant service; but his sudden death 
had cut that project short, and his mother, who had always 
been opposed to it, would not hear of his going to seh But 
the life that now seemed open to him was in the boy's ey«r 
even preferable to that he had longed for. The excitement of 
voyages to India or China and back was as nothing to that 
of a gold-seeker and hunter in the West, where there were 
bears and Indians and all sorts of adventures to be encoun- 
tered. Ho soon calmed down, however, on reaching home. 
The empty chair, the black dresses and pale faces of the girls, 
brought back in its full force tho sense of loss. 

In a short time he went up to his room, and sat there 
thinking it all over again, and asking himself whether it was 
fair of him to leave his sisters, and whether he was not act- 
ing selfishly in thus choosing his own life. He had gone 
over this ground again and agnin in the last few days, and 
he DOW came to the same conclusion, namely, that he could 
io no better for the girls by stopping at home, and that he 
had not decided upon accepting his uncle's invitation because 
the life was just what he would have chosen, hut because 
he could see nothing that offered equal chances of his being 
able permanently to aid them at home. 

When he came downstairs again Carry said: 

"The others have gone out, Tom; you had better go round 
and see some of your school-fellows. You look fagged and 
worn out You cannot help me here, and I shall go about my 
work more cheerfully if I know that you are out and about." 

Tom nodded, put on his cap and went out; but he felt far 
too restless to follow her advice and call on some of hia 
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18 IN THE HEART OF THE BOCEIES. 

frieods, so he walked across the common and lay down od 
the beach and went all over it again, until at last he went 
off to sleep, and did not wake up until, glancing at his 
watch, he found that it was time to retnm to tea. He felt 
fresher and better for his rest, for indeed he had slept but 
little for the past fortnight, and Cany nodded approvingly 
as she saw that his eyes were brighter, and the lines of 
fatigue and sleeplessness less strongly marked on his face. 

Two hours later, when the younger girls had gone to bed, 
Carry said: "Now we will have a family council I have told 
Janet about our talk, Tom, and she is altc^ether on your 
side, and only regrets that she is not a boy and able to go 
out with you. We need not go over the ground again; we 
are quite agreed with you that there seems uo prospect here 
of your obtaining work such as we should like to see you at, 
or that would lead to anything. There are only two things 
open to you, the one is to go to sea, the other to go out to 
Uncle Harry. You are old to go as an apprentice, but not 
too old, and that plan could be carried out; still, we both 
think that the other is better. You would be almost as 
much separated from us if you went to sea as you would 
he if you went out to America. But before you quite de- 
cide I will read uncle's letter, which I have found this after- 
noon among some other papers." 

She took out the letter and opened it 

'"My dear Jack, — I am afraid it is a very long time since I 
wrote last; I don't like to think how long. 1 have been iutending 
to do BO a score of times, but you know I always hated writing, 
and I have been watting to tell you that I had liit upon some- 
thing good at Inat Even now I can only t«ll you that I have 
been knocking about and getting older, but so far I cannot say I 
have been getting richer. As I told you when I wrote last I 
have several times made good hauls and struck it rich, but some- 
how the money has always slipped through my fingets. Some- 
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tom's choice. 19 

timM I htiTe pat it into things that looked well enough bnt 
turned ont worthless; sometimes I liBTe chucked it awtkj in the 
fool's ni&uuer men do here. I have just come back from x pnM- 
pecting tour in the country of the Utea, where I foaad two or 
three things that seemed good ; one of them first-rate, the best 
thing, I think, I have seen since I came out here. 

" ' Unfortunately I cannot do anything with them at present, 
for the Ut«s are getting troublesome, and it would be as much as 
one's life is worth to go back there with a small party; so that 
matter must rest for a bit, and I must look out in another quarter 
until the Utes settle down again. I am going to join a hontiug 
party that starts for the mountains next week. I have done 
pretty nearly aa moch hunting as mining since I came out, and 
though there is no big pile to be made at it, it is a pretty certain 
IJTing. How are yon all getting onl I hope some day to drop in 
on your quiet quarters at Sonthsea with some big bags of gold- 
duet, and to end my days in a nook by your fireside; which I 
know you will give me, old fellow, with or without the gold bags. 

" ' I suppose your boy is thirteen or fourteen yesn okl by this 
time. That is too young for him to come out here, but if in two 
or three years you don't see any opening for him at home, send 
him out to me, and I will make a man of him ; and even if he does 
not make a fortune in gold-seeking, there are plenty of things a 
young fellow can turn his hand to in this country with a good 
certainty of making his way, if he is but steady. Tou may think 
that my example is not likely to be of mnch benefit to him, but I 
should do for an object leeaon, and seriously, would do my very 
best to set him in a straight path. Anyhow, three or four years' 
knocking about with me would enable him to cut his eye-teeth, 
and hold his own in the world. At the end of that time he could 
look round and see what line he would take up, and I need not say 
that I would help him to the utmost of my power, and thongh I 
have not done any good for myself I might do good for him. 

" ' In the first place, I know pretty well every one in Colorado, 
Montana, and Idaho; in the next place, in my wanderings I 
have come acroM a score of bita of lajid in ontof-the-way places 
where a yonng fellow could set up a ranche and breed cattle and 
hones and make a good thing of it; or if he has a tnni for 
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mechanics, I could show bim placet where be could set up 
Baw-milla tor lumber, with water-power all the year round, and 
with markets not far away. Of course, he is too young yet, but 
uolesa he is going to walk id your steps and turn sailor he might 
do worse than come out to me in three or four years' time. 
Bough as the life is, it is a man's life, and a week of it is worth 
more than a year's quill-driving iu an office. It is a pity your 
fMnity have run to girls, for if one boy had made up his mind 
for the sea you might have spared me another.' 

"That is all. You know mother sent an answer saying 
that dear father had gone, and that she should never be 
able to let you go so far away and take up such a rough 
and dangerous life. However, Tom, as you wrote to uncle, 
her refusal would not matter, and by his sending you in- 
structions how to find him, it is evident that he will not be 
surprised at your turning up. In the first place, are you sure 
that you would prefer this to the seal" 

" Quite sure, Carry; I should like it much better. But the 
principal thing is that I may soon be able to help you 
from there, while it would be years before I should get pay 
enough at sea to enable me to do so." 

" Then that is settled, Tom. And now, I suppose," and her 
voice quivered n little, "you will want to be off as soon sfi 
you canV 

" I think 80," Tom replied. " If I am to go, it seems to 
me the sooner I go the better; there is nothing that I can do 
here, and we shall all be restless and unsettled until I am off." 

Carry nodded. "I think you are right, Tom; we shall 
never be able to settle to our work here when we are thinking 
of your going away. The first thing to do will be to draw 
some money from the bank. There will be your outfit to get 
and your passage to pay to America, and a supply of money 
to take you out west, and keep you until you join uncle." 

"That is what I hate," Tom said gloomily. "It seems 
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beastly that when I wwit to help you I muBt begin by 
taking some of your money." 

"That can't be helped," Carry said cheerfully. "One 
must not grudge a sprat to catch a whale, and besides it 
would cost evBi- ao much more if we had to apprentice 
yon to the sea, and get your outfit. You will not want 
many clothea now. You have enough for the voyage 
and journey, and I should think it would be much better 
for you to get what you want out there, when you will 
have uncle to advise what is necessary. I should really 
think some flannel shirts and a rough suit for the voyage 
will be the principal thinga." 

" I should think so, certainly," Tom agreed. " The less 
baggage one travels with the better, for when I leave the 
nulway I shall only want what I can carry with me or pack 
on horses. Anything else would only be a nuisance. As to a 
rough suit for the voyage, the clothes I had before 1 put 
these on" (and be glanced at his black suit) "will do capi- 
tally. Of course I shall go steerage. I can get out for 
four or five pounds that way, and I shall be quite as well 
off as I should be as an apprentice. I know I must have 
some money, but I won't take more than is absolutely neces- 
sary. I am all right as far as I can see for everything, except 
three or four flannel shirts. I don't see that another thing 
will be required except a small trunk to hold them and the 
clothes I have on, which I don't sup^iose I shall ever wear 
again, and a few other things. You know I would only allow 
you to have this one black suit made. I was thinking of this, 
and it would have been throwing away money lo have got 
mora Of course, I don't know what I shall want out thera 
I know it is a long way to travel by rail, and I may have 
to keep myself for a month before I find uncle. I should 
think five-and-twenty pounds when I land would be enough 
for everything" 
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"I eball draw fifty pounds," Carry said positively. "As 
you say, your outfit will really cost nothing; ten pounds 
will pay for your journey to Liverpool and your paasagej 
that will leave you forty pounds in your pocket when you 
land That is the very least you could do with, for you 
may find you will have to buy a horse, and though I believe 
they are very cheap out there, I suppose you could not get 
one under ten pounds; and then there would be the saddle 
and bridle and food for the journey, and all sorts of things. 
I don't think forty pounds will be enough." 

" I won't have a penny more, anyhow," Tom said. " If I 
find a horse too expensive I can tramp on foot" 

"And you must be sure not to get robbed," Janet said, 
breaking in for the first time. "Just fancy your finding 
yourself without money in such a place as that I will 
make you a belt to wear under your things, with pockets 
for the money." 

" I hope I should not be such a fool as that, Janet, but 
anyhow I will be as careful as I can. I shall be very glad of 
the belt One does not know what the fellows might be up 
to, and I would certainly rather not have my money loose in 
my pocket; but even if I were robbed I don't think it would 
be as desperate as yon think. I expect a boy could always 
find something to do to earn his living, and I should try 
and work my way along somehow, but as that would not be 
pleasant at all I shall take good care of my money, you may 
be Bura" 

For an hour they sat talking, and before the council 
broke up it was agreed that they should look in the news- 
paper in the morning for a list of vessels sailing for America, 
and should at once write and take a passage. 

There was no time lost Carry felt that it would be best 
for them all that the parting should be got over as soon as 
possibla Letters were written the next morning to two 
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steamship companies and to the owners of two sailing vessels 
BskiDg the prices of steerage passages, agreeing that if there 
was not much difference it would be better to save perhaps 
a fortnight by taking the passage in a steamship. 

The replies showed that the difference was indeed triSing, 
and a week after their receipt Tom Wade started from Porte- 
mouth to Liverpool Even at the last moment he was half- 
ioclined to change his plans, it seemed so hard to leave his 
sisters alone; but Carry and Janet had both convinced them- 
selves that his scheme was the best, and would not hear of 
his wavering now. They kept up a show of good spirits 
until the last, talked confidently of the success of their own 
plans, and how they should set about carrying them out as 
soon as they were free to act The younger girls, although 
implored by the elders not to give way to their grief at 
t)ie departure of their brother, were in a state of constant 
tearfulness, and were in consequence frequently got rid of 
by being sent on errands. Tom, too, took them ont for 
hours every day, and by telling them stories of the wild 
animals he should hunt, and the Indians he should see, and 
of the stores of gold he should find hidden, generally brought 
them home in a more cheerful state of mind. 

At last the parting was over, and after making heroic 
efforts to be cheerful to the end, Tom waved a last adieu 
with his handkerchief to the five weeping figures on the 
platform, and then threw himself back in liis seat and gave 
free vent to his own feelings. Two girls sitting beside him 
sni^ered at the sight of the strong-built young fellow 
giving way to tears, but a motherly-looking woman opposite 
presently put her hand on his knee. 

"Don't be ashamed of crying, my lad," she said. "I 
have got a son years older than you, and we always have a 
good cry together every time he starts on a long voyage. 
Are you going fart I suppose those are your sistersl I 
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Bee you are all in black. Lost aomeoDe dear to you, no 
doubtl It comes to ua all, my boy, soodbf or later." 

" I am going to America," Tom replied, " and may not be 
back for years. Yes, those are my sisters, and what upsets 
me most is that I have to leave them all alone, for we have 
lost both our parents." 

" Dear, dear, that is sad indeed I No wonder you are all 
Dpset. Well, well, America is not so very far away— only 
a ten days' voyage by steamer, they tell me, and my boy is 
away in a sailing shipv He is in China, I reckon, now; he 
sailed five months ago, and did not expect to be home 
under a year. I worry about him sometimes, but I know 
it is of no use doing tliat The last thing be said when I 
bade good-bye to him was, 'Keep up your spirits, mother'; 
and 1 try to do so." 

The old lady went on talking about her bod, and Tom, 
listening to her kindly attempts to draw him out of his own 
troubles, grew interested, and by the time they reached Win- 
chester, where she left the train, he had shaken ofT his first 
depression.' It was a long journey with several changes, and 
he did not arrive in Liverpool until six o'clock in the evening, 
having been nearly twelve hours on the road. Carry's last 
injunction had been, "Take a cab when you get to Liver- 
pool, Tom, and drive straight down to the docks. Liverpool 
is a large place, and you might get directed wrong. I shall 
be more comfortable if I know that, at any rat«, you will go 
straight on board." 

Tom had thon^'ht it an unnecessary expense, but as he 
saw that Carry would bo more comfortable about him if he 
followed her advice, he promised to do bo, and was not sorry 
for it as he drove through the streets; for, in spite of cutting 
down everything that seemed unnecessary for the voyage 
and subsequent journey, the portmanteau was too heavy to 
carry far with comfort, and although prepared to rough it 
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to uiy extent when he had once left England, he felt that 
he should not like to make his way along the crowded 
streets with his trunk on his shoulder. 

The cabman had no difficulty in finding the Parthia, 
which was still in the basin. Tom was, however, only 
just in time to get on board, for the men were already 
throwing off the warps, and ten minutes later she passed 
out through the dock-gates, and soon anchored in the 
middle of the river. Tom had been on board too many 
ships at Portsmouth to feel any of that bewilderment com- 
mon to emigrants starting on their first voyage. He saw 
that at present everyone was too busy to attend to him, and 
so he put his portmanteau down by the bulwark forward, and 
leaning on the rail watched the process of warping the ship 
out of the docks. There were a good many steerage pas- 
sengers forward, but at present the after-part of the ship 
was entirely deserted, as the cabin passengers would not come 
on board until either late at night or early next morning. 

When the anchor had been let drop he took up his trunk 
and asked a sailor where he ought to go ta 

"Show me your ticket. Ah! single man's quarters, right 
forward." 

There he met a stewaid, who, after looking his ticket, said : 
" You wilt see the bunks down there, and can take any one 
that is unoccupied. I should advise you to put your trunk 
into it, and keep the lid shut. People come and go in the 
morning, and you miglit find that your things had gone too. 
It would be just as well for you to keep it locked through 
the voyage. I see that you have got a cord round it Keep 
it corded; the more things there are to unfasten to get at the 
contents the less chance there is of anyone attempting it." 

The place was crowded with berths, mere shallow trays, 
each containing a straw mattress and pillow and two coloured 
blankets. They were in three tiers, one above the other, 
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and were arranged in lines three deep, with a narrow pas- 
sage between. Ue saw by the number into which bags and 
packets had been thrown that the upper berths were the 
favourites, but he concluded that the lower tiers were prefer- 
able. " It will be frightfully hot and stuffy here," he said to 
himself, " and I should say the lower berths will be cooler 
than the upper." He therefore placed his trunk in one of 
those next to the central passage and near the door, and 
then went up on deck 

The Parlhia was a Cunarder, and although not eqnal in 
siie to the great ships of the present day, was a very fine 
vessel. The fare had been somewhat higher than that for 
which he could have had a passage in a sailing ship, but in 
addition to his saving time, there was the advantage that on 
board the steamers, passengers were not obliged to provide 
their own bedding, as they had to do in sailing vessels, and 
also the food was cooked for them in the ship's galieya 

The first meal was served soon after the anchor dropped, 
and consisted of a bowl of cocoa and a large piece of bread. 
Halt an hour later a tender came alongside with the last 
batch of steerage passengers, and Tom was interested in 
watching tiie various groups as they came on board— men, 
women, and children. 

"AVell," he said to himself, "I do think I am better fitted 
to make my way out there than most of these people 
are, for they look as helpless and confused as a flock of 
sheep. I pity those women with childrea It will he 
pretty crowded in our quarters, but there is a chance of 
getting a fair night's sleep, while in a place crowded with 
babies and children it would be awful." 

Being a kind-hearted lad he at once set to work to help 
as far as he could, volunteering to carry children down below, 
and to help with boxes and bundles. In many cases his 
assistance was thankfully accepted, but in some it was 
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aharply refused, the people's raanner clearly showing their 
Biupicions of his motira He was not sarprised at thia after 
all the warnings Cany had given him against putting any 
confidence in strangers, but was satisfied, after an hour's 
hard work, that he had rendered things somewhat easier for 
many a worried and anxious woman. It was getting dusk 
even on deck by the time he had finished. 

"Thank you, lad," a man, who went up the companion- 
ladder with him, said as they stepped on to the deck. " You 
have done my missis a good turn by taking care of those 
three young ones while we straightened up a bit, and I saw 
you helping others too. You are the right sort, I can see. 
There ain't many young chaps as puts themselves out of the 
way to do a bit of kindness like that My name is Bill 
Brown; what is yoursl" 

"Tom Wada. I had nothing to do, and was glad to be of 
a little help. People who have never been on board ship 
before naturally feel confused in such a crowd." 

" Have you been to sea?" 

" Not on a, voyage, but I have lived at Portsmouth and 
have often been on board troopships and men-of-war, so it 
does not seem so strange to me." 

"Are you by yourself, or have you friends with youl" 

"I am alone," Tom replied. "I am going out to join 
an uncle in the States." 

"I have been across before," the man ssid. " I am a car- 
penter, and have worked out there six months, and came 
home sii weeks back to fetch the others over. I have got 
a place, where I was working before, to go to as soon as I 
land. It makes a lot of difference to a man." 

"It does indeed," Tom agreed. "I know if I were going 
out without any fixed object beyond taking the first work 
that came to hand, I should not feel so easy and comfortable 
aboat it OS I do now." 
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"I have got two or three of my mates on board who are 
going out on my report of th« place, and three families from 
my wife's vill^a She aiid the youngatera have been stay- 
ing with her old folk while I was away. So we are a 
biggish party, and if you want auything done on the voyage 
you have only got to say the word to me." 



CHAPTER IL 

VINDlNtt KRIF.KD& 

ri1H£ weather was fine, and Tom Wade found the voyage 
-L iiKrre pleasant than he liad expected. The port-holes 
were kept open all the way, and the crowded quarters were 
less uncomfortable than would have been the case had they 
encountered rough weather. There were some very rough 
spirits among the party forward, but the great majority 
were quiet men, and after the first night all talking and 
larking were sternly repressed after the lights were out The 
food was abundant, and although some grumbled at the 
moat there was no real cause of complaint. A rope across 
the deck divided the steerage passengers from those aft, 
and as there were not much more than one-half the emi- 
grants aboard that the Parlhia could carry, there was plenty 
of room on deck. 

But few of the passengers sulTered fiom sea-sickness, and 
the women sat and chatted and sowed in little groups while 
the children played about, and the meu walked up and down 
or gathered forward and smoked, while a few who had 
provided themselves with newspapers or books sat in quiet 
comers and read. Tom was one of these, for he had picked 
up a few books on the United States at second-hand book- 
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Stalls at Portsmouth, and this prevented hiro from fioding 
the voyage monoConoua ^Vhen indisposed to read he 
chatted with Brown the carpenter and his mates, and some- 
times getting'a party of children round him and telling them 
stories gathered from the books non standing on the shelves 
in his room at Southaea. He was glad, however, when the 
voyage was over; not because be was tired of it, but because 
he was longing to be on his way west. Before leaving the 
ship he took a very hearty farewell of his companions on the 
voyage, and on landing was detained but a few minutes at 
the custom-house, and then entering an omnibus that was 
in waiting at the gate, was driven straight to the station 
of one of the western lines of railway. 

From the information he had got up before sailing he had 
learnt that there were several of these, hut that there was 
very little difference either in their speed or rates of fare, 
and that their through-rates to Denver were practically the 
same. He had therefore fixed on the Chio^o and Little 
It«ck line, not because it* advantages were greater, but in 
order to be able to go straight from the steamer to the 
station without having to make up hia mind between the 
competing lines. He found on arrival that the emigrant 
trains ran to Omaha, where all the lines met, and that 
beyond that he must proceed by the regular traina An 
emigrant train was to leave that evening at six o'clock. 

" The train will be made up about four," a good-natured 
official said to him, " and you had best be here by that time 
so as to get a corner seat, for I can tell you that makes all 
the difference on a journey like this. If you like to take 
your ticket at once you eiin register that trunk of yours 
strught on to Denver, and then you wont have any more 
trouble about it" 

"Of course we stop to take our meals on the way V 

"Yes; but if you take my advice you will do as most of 
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them do, get a big baaket and laj in a stock of bread and 
cooked meat, cheese, and anything you fancy, then you will 
only have to go out and get a cup of tea at the stopping- 
phtces. It comes a ^od bit cheaper, and you get done 
before those who take their meals, and can slip back into 
the cars again qukk aud keep youi corner seat There ain't 
much ceremony iB emigrant trains, and it is first come first 
served." 

"How long shall waWin getting to Denver 1" 

"It wilt be fully a week, but there lun't any saying to a 
day. The emigraub trains just jog along as they can between 
Uis freight traias and the fast ones, and get ahunted off a 
bit to let the e^vesses pass thoro." 

Thaohiog the official for his advice, Tom took his ticket, 
registered bis trunk, and then went out and strolled about 
the stroets of New York until three o'clock. He took 
the advice as to provisiona, and getting a small hamper laid 
iB a itocb of food safBcient for three or four days. The 
platform from which the train was to start was already 
occupied by a considerable number of emigrants, but when 
the train came up he was able to secure a comer seat The 
cars were all packed with their full complement of passen- 
gers. They were open from end to end, with a passage 
down the middle. Other cars were added as the train filled 
up, but not until all the places were already occupied. 
The majority of the passengers were men, but there were 
a considerable number of women, and still more children; 
and Tom congratulated himself on learning from the con- 
versation of those around him that a good many were not 
going beyond Chicago, and that almost all would leave the 
train at stations between that place and Omaha. 

The journey to Chicago was the most unpleasant experi- 
ence Tom had ever gone through. The heat, the dust, and 
the close confinement seemed to tell on the tempers of every 
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on& The children fidgetted perpetually, the liitte onea and 
the babies cried, th« women Bcotded, and the men grumbled 
and occasionally quarrelled. It was even worse at night than 
during the day ; the children indeed were quieter, for they lay 
on the floor of the passage and slept in comparative comfort, 
but for the men and voaen there was nochange of position, 
no possibility of rest The backs of (he floats were low, and 
except for tht fortunate ones by the windows there was no 
rest for the head; but all took iBeasy naps with their chins 
leaning forward on their chest, or sometimes with their 
heads resting on their neighbour's shaaldsi; Tom did not 
retain his comer seat, hut rtaigned it a few hours after 
starting to a w«ary woman with a baby ia ber arms who sat 
ueit to him. Ha himself, strong as he yiu, ielt utterly 
worn out by the fatigue and sleeplessness. 

Beyond Chicago there was somewhat more room, and it 
was possible to make a change of position. Beyond Omalia 
it was much better^ the train was eonsiderably faster and 
the number of passengers comparatively few. He novr 
generally got a seat to himself and could put his feet up. 
The people were also, for the moet part, acquainted with 
the country, and he was able to learn a good deal from their 
conversation. There were but few women or children 
among them, for except neu* the stations of the railway, 
settleounts were very rare; and the men were for the most 
part either miners, ranchemen, or mechanics, goii^ to the 
rifling town of Denver, or bound on the Itmg journey across 
the plains to Utab or California It was on the eighth 
day after starting that Denver was reached. 

Before leaving the ship Tom had put on his working 
clothes and a flannel shirt, and had disposed of his black 
suit, for a small sum, to a fellow-passenger who intended to 
remain at New York. This had somewhat lightened his 
portmanteau, but he was glad when he found that there 
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were vehicles at the station to convey passengers up the 
hill to Denver, which was some three miles away, and many 
hundred feet above it He was too tired to set about find- 
ing the Empire Saloon, but put up at the hotel at which the 
omnibus stopped, took a l>ath au<l a beai'ty meal, and then 
went straight to bed. 

After breakfast the next morning lie at once set out He 
had no difficulty in finding the whereabouts of the Empire 
Saloon, which he learned from the clerk of the hotel was a 
small place frequented almost entirely by miners. Its ap- 
pearance was not [wepossesaing. lb had been built in the 
earliest days of Denver, and was a, rough erectioa The 
saloon was low, its bare rafters were darkly coloured by 
smoke, a number of small tables stood on the sanded floor, 
and across the farther end of the room ran a bar. On shelves 
behind this stood a number of black bottles, and a man in his 
shirt sleeves was engaged in washing up glasses. Two or 
three rough-looking men in coloured flannel shirts, with the 
bottoms of thoir trousers tucked into high boots, were seated 
at the tables smoking and drinking. 

" 1 am expecting a letter for me here," Tom said to the 
man behind the bar. " My name is Wade." 

"The boss is out now," the man said. "He will be here 
in an hour or so. If tliere is anything for you he will 
know about it." 

"Thank you. I will come again in an hour," Tom 
replied. The man nodded shortly, and went on with his 
work. When Tom returned, the bar-tender said to a man 
who was sitting at one of the tables talking to the miners, 
" This is the cliap I told you of as was here about the 
letter." 

" Sit right down," the man said to Tom, " I wilt talk with 
you presently;" and he continued his conversation in a low 
tone with the miners. It was nearly half an hour before 
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lie concluded it. Tlien he rose, walked across the room to 
Tom, and held out his hand. 

"Shake, young fellow," be said; "that is, if you are the 
chap Straight Harry told me might torn up here aome 
day." 

" I expect I am the fellow," Tom said with a smile. " My 
ancle's name is Harry Wade." 

"Yea, that is his name; although he is always called 
Straight Harry. Yea, I have got a letter for you. Come 
along with ma" He led the way into a small room behind 
the saloon, that served at once as hia bed-room and office, 
and motioned to Tom to sit down on the only chair; then 
going to a cupboard be took out a tin canister, and opening 
it shook out half a dozen letters on to the tabla 

" That is youm," he said, picking one out. 

It was directed to Tom, and contained but a few lines: 
" If you come J have gone west. Pete Iloskingt will tell you 
ait he kncwa about me and put you on l/ie line. Your affectionate 
uneU." 

"Are you Mr. Hoskingsl" he asked the landlord. 

" 1 am Fete Hoskings," the man said. " There ain't been 
no Mister to my name as ever I can remember." 

"My uncle tells me that you will be able to direct me to 
him, and will put me on the line." 

" It would take a dam sight cuter fellow than I am to 
direct you to him at present," the man said with a laugh. 
"Straight Harry went away from here three months ago, 
and he might be just anywhere now. He may be grubbing 
away in a mine, he may be hunting and trapping, or ha 
may have been wiped out by the Indians. I know where he 
intended to go, at least in a general sort of way. He did 
tell me he meant to stay about there, and it may be he baa 
done so. He said if he moved away and got a chance he 
would send me word ; but as there ain't nairy a poB^office 
(IMA) c 
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within about Sve hundred mitee of where he ia, his only chance 
of sending a letter would be by a' hunter who chanced to be 
going down to the setttements, and who, like enough, would 
put it into his hunting-shirt and never give it another 
thought. So whether he has stayed there or not is more 
nor I can say." 

"And where is ihereV Tom asked. 

"It is among the hills to the west of the Colorado river, 
which ain't much, seeing as the Colorado is about two 
thousand miles long However, I can put you closer than 
that, for he showed me on a map the bit of country he 
intended to work. He said he would be back here in six 
months from the time he started; and that if yon turned 
up here I was either to tell you the beet way of getting 
there, or to keep you here until he came back. Well, 1 may 
say at once that there ain't no best way; there is only one 
way, and that is to get on a pony and ride there, and a 
mighty bad way it is. The only thing for yon to do is to 
keep on west along the caravan tract. You have to cross 
the Green River, that is the name of the Colorado on its 
upper course. Fort Bridger is the place for you to start 
from, bnt you have got to wait there until you sight some 
one or other bound south; for as to going by yourself, it 
would be a sight better to save youi-self all trouble by 
putting that Colt hanging there to your head, and pulling the 
trigger. It is a bad country and it is full of bad Indiana, 
and there ain't many, even of the oldest hands, who care to 
risk their lives by going where Straight Harry has gone. 

" I did all I could to keep him from it; but he is just as 
obstinate as a mule when he has made up his mind to a 
thing I know him well, for wo worked aa mates for 
over a year down on the Yuba in California. We made a 
good pile, and as I had got a wife and wanted to settle I came 
back east This place had a couple of dozen houses then; 
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but I saw it was likely to boom, bo I settled down and 
aet up this saloon and sent for my wife to come west to me. 
If she liad lived I should have been in a sight bigger place 
by this time; but she died siz months after she got here, 
and then I dirt not care a continental one way or the other; 
and I like better to stop here, where I meet my old matea 
and can do as I Hke, tbiuk to run a big hotel It ain't much 
to look at, but it suits me, and I am content to know that I 
could buy up the biggest place here if I had a fancy to. I 
don't take much money now, but I did when the place was 
yoong; and I bought a few lots of land, and you may bet 
they have turned out worth having. Well, don't yon act 
rashly in this business. Another three months your uncle 
will turn up, if he is alive; and if he don't turn up at all I 
dare say I can put you into a soft thing. If you go on it 
is about ten to one you get scalped before you find him. 
Where are you stayingt" 

"At the Grand. The omnibus stopped there last night." 

"Well, you stay there for a week and think it over. You 
have got to learn about the country west of the Colorado. 
You had beat come here to do that You might stay 
a month at the Grand and not find a soul who could tell 
you anything worth knowing, but there ain't a day when 
you couldn't meet men here who have either been there 
themselves or have heard tell of it from men who hava" 

"Are the natives friendly now!" Tom asked. "In a letter 
he wrote two years ago to us, my uncle said that he should 
put off going to a part of the country he wanted to prospect 
until the Indians were quiet" 

"The darned critters are never either friendly or quiet. 
A red-skin is pizen, take him when you will. The only 
difference is, that sometimes they go on the war-path and 
sometimes they don't; but you may bet that they are always 
ready to take a white man's scalp if they get a chance." 
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"Well, I am very much obliged to you for your advice, 
which I wUI certainly take; that is, I will not decide for a 
few days, and will come in here and talk to the miners and 
learD what I can about it" 

"You can hear at once," the landlord said. He Btepped 
back into the saloon, and said to the two men with whom 
he had been talking: " Boys, this young chap is s Britisher, 
and he has come out all the way to join Straight Harry, who 
is an uncle of his. Straight Harry is witli Ben Onlston and 
Sam Hicks, and they are prospecting somewhere west of the 
Colorado. He wants to join them. Now, what do you 
reckon his chances would be of finding them out and 
dropping in on their camp-tire)" 

The men looked at Tom with open eyes. 

"Waal," one of them drawled, "I should reckon you 
would have just about the same chance of getting to the 
North Pole if you started off on foot, aa you would of getting 
to Straight Harry with your hair oa" 

Tom laughed. " That is not cheering," he said. 

" It ain't I don't say as an old hand on the plains might 
not manage it. He would know the sort of place Harry 
and his mates would he likely to be prospecting, be would 
know the ways of the red-skins and how to travel among 
them without ever leaving a trail or making a smoke, but 
even for him it would be risky work, and not many fellows 
would care to take the chances even if they knew the country 
well But for a tenderfoot to start out on such a job 
would be downright foolishness There are about sir 
points wanted in a man for such a journey. He has got to be 
as hard and tough as leather, to be able to go for days 
without food or drink, to know the country well, to sleep 
when he does sleep with his ears open, to be up to every red- 
skin trick, to be able to shoot straight enough to hit a man 
plumb centre at three hundred yards at least, and to hit a 
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doDar at twenty yards sartin with his Bix-shooter. If you 
feel as you have got all them qualifications you can start off 
as soon as you like, and the chances aren't more'n twenty 
to one agin your finding him." 

" I haven't any one of them," Tom said. 

"Waal, it is something if yon know that, young chap. It 
is not every tenderfoot who would own np as much. You 
stick to it that you don't know anything, and at the same 
time do your best to learn something, and you will do in 
time. Yon look a clean-built young chap, and you could 
not have a better teacher than Straight Harry. What he 
don't know, whether it is about prospecting for gold or 
hunting for beasts, ain't worth knowing, you bet. What 
is your name, raatel" 

"Tom Wade." 

" Waal, let us drink. It ain't like you, Pete, to keep a 
stranger dry as long as you have been doing." 

" He ain't up to our customs yet," the landlord swd, as he 
moved oiF towards the bar, 

"It is a custom everywbero," the miner said reprovingly, 
" for folks to stand drink to a stranger; and good Bourbon 
hurts no man." 

The landlord placed a bottle and four glasses on the 
counter. Each of the miners filled his glass for himself, 
and the bottle was then handed to Tom, who followed their 
example, as did Hoskings. 

" Here is luck to you," the miner said, as he lifted his 
glass. Three glasses were set down empty, but Tom had to 
stop half-way with his to cough violently. 

"It is strong stuff," he said apolc^etically, "and I never 
drank spirits without water before. I had a glass of grog- 
and-water on board a ship sometimes, but it has always 
been at least two parts of water to one of spirits." 

"We mostly drink our liquor straight out here," the 
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miner Baid. " But I am not saying it is tho beat way, espe- 
cially for ODe who ain't used to it, bat you have got to learn 
to do it if you are going to live long in this country." 

"Standing drinks round is a custom here,''Pete Hoakings 
explained, seeing that Tom looked a little puzzled, "and there 
ain't DO worse insult than to refuse to driok with a man. 
There have been scores of men shot, ay, and hundreds, for 
doing sa I don't say that you may not put water in, but 
if you refuse to drink you bad best do it with your hand 
on the butt of your gun, for you will want to get it out 
quick, I can tell you." 

"There is one advantage in such a custom anyhow," 
Tom said, "it will keep anyone who does not want to 
drink from entering a saloon at alL" 

"That is BO, lad," Pete Uoskings said heartily. "I keep 
a saloon, and have made money by it, but for all that I say 
to every young fellow who hopes to make his way some 
time, keep out of them altogether. In country places yon 
must go to a saloon to get a square meal, but everyone 
drinks tea or coffee with their food, and there is no call to 
etay in the place a minute after you have finished. Calling 
for drinks round has been the ruin of many a good man; one 
calls first, then another calls, and no one likes to stand out 
of it, and though you may only have gone in for one glass, 
you may find you will have to drink a dozen before you get 
out" 

" Why, you are a downright temperance preacher, Pete," 
one of the miners laughed. 

"I don't preach to a seasoned old boss like you, Jerry. 
I keep my preaching for those who may benefit by it, such 
as the youngster here; but I say to him and to those like 
him, you keep out of saloonB. If you don't do that, you 
will find yourself no forwarder when you are fifty than you 
are now, while there are plenty of openings all over the 
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country for any bnght young fellow who will keep away 
from liquor." 

"Thank you," Tom said warmly; "I will follow your 
advice, which will be easy enough. Beyond a glass of beer 
with my dinner and a tot of grog, perhaps once in three 
months when I have gone on board a ship, and did not like 
to Bay no, I have never touched it^ and have no wish to 
do sa" 

"Stick to that, lad; stick to that. Yon will find many 
temptations, but yoa set your face hard againet them, and 
except when you come upon a hard man bent on kicking 
up a muss, you will find folks will think none the worse 
of you when you say to them straight, 'I am much obliged 
to you all the same, but I never touch liquor'." 

Tom remained fear days at the hotel, spending a good deal 
of his time at the saloon, where he met many miners, all of 
whom endorsed what the first he had spoken to had said 
respecting the country, and the impossibility of anyone 
but an old hand among the mountains making his way 
there. 

On the fourth evening he said to Pete Hoskings: "I see 
that your advice was good, and that it would be madness 
for me to attempt to go by myself, but I don't see why 
I should not ride to Fort Bridger; not of course by myself, 
but with one of the caravans going west. It would be a 
great deal better for me to do that and to learn something 
of the plains and camping than to stay here for perhaps 
three months. At Fort Bridger I shall be able to learn 
more about the country, and might join some hunting party 
and gain experience that way. I might find other prospec- 
tors going up among the hills, and even if it were not near 
where my uncle is to be found, I should gain by learning 
something, and should not be quite a greenhorn when I 
join him." 
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" Well, that is sensible enough," Pete Hoskings said, 
"and I don't know as I can sa^ anything against it You 
certunly would not be doing any good for yourself here, 
and I don't say that either an hotel or a saloon is the best 
place for you. I will think it over, and will let you know 
when you come round in the morning; maybe I can put 
you a little in the way of carrying it ont" 

The next morning when Tom went to the saloon, Jerry 
Curtis, one of the miners he had tirst met there, was sitting 
chatting with Pete Hoskings. 

" I had Jerry in my thoughts when I spoke to jou last 
night, Tom," the latter said. " I knew he was juat starting 
west again, and thought I would put the matter to him. 
He says he has no objection to your travelling with him 
as far as Fort Bridger, where maybe he will make a stay 
himself. There ain't no one as knows the plains much 
better than he does, and he can put you up to more in the 
course of a month than you would learn in a year just 
traveUiug with a caravan with fanners bound west" 

"I should be very much obliged indeed," Tom said de- 
lightedly. "It would be awfully good of you, Jerry, and 
I won't be more trouble than I can help." 

"I don't reckon you will be any trouble at all," the miner 
said. "I was never set much on travelling alone as some men 
are. I ain't much of a talker, but I ain't fond of going two 
or three months without opening my mouth except to put 
food and drink into it So if you think you will like it I shall 
l>e glad enough to take you. I know Straight Harry well, 
and I can see you are teachable, and not set upon your own 
opinions as many young fellows I have met out here are, 
but ready to allow that there are some things as men who 
have been at them all their lives may know a little more 
about than they do. So you may take it that it is a bargain. 
Now, what have you got in the way of outfit)" 
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"I have not got anything beyond flannel shirts, and 
rough clothes like these." 

"They are good enough as far as they ga Two flannel 
shirts, one on and one off, is enough for any man. Two or 
three pairs of thick stockings. Them as is very particular 
can carry an extra pair of breeches in case of getting caught 
in a storm, though for myself I tliink it is just as well to 
let your things dry on you. You want a pair of high boots, 
a buffalo robe, and a couple of blankets, one with a hole cut 
in the middle to put your head through; that does as a 
cloak, and is like what the Mexicans call a poncho. Yon 
don't want a coat or waistcoat; there ain't no good in them. 
All you want to carry you can put in your saddle-bag. Get 
a pair of the beet blankets you can find. I will go with 
you and choose them for you. You want a thing that will 
keep you warm when you sleep, and shoot off the rain in 
bad weather. Common blankets are no better than a sponge. 

" Then, of course, you must have a six-shooter and a rifle. 
No man in his senses would start across the plains without 
them. It is true there ain't much fear of red-skins between 
here and Bridger, but there is never any saying when the 
varmint may be about. Can you ahooti" 

" No; I never fired oil' a rifle or a pistol in my Iif&" 

"Well, you had better take a good stock of powder and 
ball, and you can practice a bit as you go along. A man 
ain't any use out on these plains if he cannot shoot I have 
got a pony ; but you must buy one, and a saddle, and fixings. 
We will buy another between us to carry our swag. But 
you need not trouble about the things, I will get all that 
fixed." 

" Thank you very much. How much do you suppose it 
wUl all come toT" 

"Never you mind what it comes to," Pete Hoskings said 
roughly. " I told your uncle that if you turned up I would 
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aee you through. Wiiat you have got to get I shall pay (or, 
and when Straight Harry turns up we shall square it. If he 
don't turn up at all, there is no harm done. This is my buEi- 
nesB, and you hare got nothing to do with it." 

Tom saw that he should offend Hoskinga if he made any 
demur, and the kind offer was really a relief to him. He 
had thirty pounds still in his belt, but he had made a mental 
calculation of the cost of the things Jerry had considered 
essential, and found that the cost of a horse and saddle, 
of half another horse, of the rifle, six-shooter, ammunition, 
blankets, boots, and provisions for the journey, must cer- 
tiunly amount up to more than that sum, and would leave 
him without any funds to live on till he met his uncle. 

He was bo anxious to proceed that he would have made 
no excuse, although he saw that lie might find himself in a 
very difficult position. Pete's insistence, therefore, on taking 
all expenses upon himself, was a considerable relief to him; 
for although determined to go, he had had an uneasy con- 
sciousness that it was a foolish step. He therefore expressed 
his warm thanks. 

"There, that is enough said about it," the latter growled 
out "The money is nothing to me one way or the other, 
and it would be hard if I couldn't do this little thing for 
my old mate's nephew. When are you thinking of making 
a start, Jerry)" 

" The sooner the better. I have been four months here al- 
ready and havo not struck a vein, that is, not one really worth 
working, and the sooner I make a fresh start the better. To- 
day is Wednesday. There will be plenty of time to get all the 
things to day and to-morrow, and we will start at daylight 
on Friday. You may as well come with me, Tom, and learn 
something about the prices of things. There are some In- 
dians camped three miles away. We will walk over there 
first and pick up a couple of ponies. I know they have got 
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a troop of them, that is vhat they come here to sell. They 
only arrived yesterday, so wa ahall have the pick of 
them." 

Before etarting there was a short conversation between 
Jerry and the landlord, and then the former put on his broad- 
brimmed hat 

" Have you seen any red-skins yetl" 

"I saw a fen at some of the stations the train stopped 
at between this aod Omaha." 

" Those fellows are mostly Indians who have been turned 
out of their tribes for theft or drunkenness, aod they hang 
about the stations to sell moccasins and other things their 
aquaws make, to fresh arrivals. 

"The fellows you are going to see are Navahoea, thougli 
not good specimens of the tribe, or they would not be down 
here to sell ponies. Still, they are a very different sort from 
those you have seen." 

An hour's walking took them to a valley, in which the 
Indians were encamped. There were eight wigwams. Some 
women paused in their work and looked round at the new- 
comers. Their doga ran up barking furiously, but were 
driven back by a volley of stones thrown by three or four 
boys, with so good an aim that they went off with sharp 
yelps. Jerry strolled along without paying any attention 
to the dogs or boys towards a party of men seated round a 
fire. One of them rose as they approached. 

"My white brothers are welcome," ho said courteously. 
"There is room by the fire for them," and be motioned to 
them to ait down by his side. A pipe, composed of a long 
flat wooden stem studded with brass nails, with a bowl cut 
out of red pipe-stone, was now handed round, each taking a 
short puff. 

" Does my brother speak the langut^je of the XavahoesL^" 
the chief asked in that tongue. 
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" I can get along with it," Jerry said, "as I can with most 
of your Indian dialects." 

"It is good," the chief said. "My brother is wise; he 
must have wandered much." 

" I have been a goodish bit among your hills, chief. Have 
you come from farl" 

"The moon was full when we left our village." 

" Ah, then you have been a fortnight on the road. Well, 
chief, I have come here to trade. I want to buy a couple of 
poniea" 

The chief said a word or two to a boy standing near, and 
he with four or five others at once started up the valley, and 
in a few minutes returned with a drove of Indian ponies, 

"They are not a had lot," Jerry said to Tom. 

"They don't look much, Jerry." 

"Indian ponies never look much, but one of those ponies 
would gallop an eastern-bred horse to a stand-still." 

Jerry got up and inspected some of the horses closely, 
and presently picked out two of them; at a word from 
the chief two of the lads jumped on their backs and rode 
olf on them at full speed, and then wheeling round returned 
to the spot from where they started. 

"My white brother is a judge of horses," the chief said; 
"be has picked out the best of the lot." 

"There are three or four others quite as good," Jerry said 
carelessly. "Now, chief, how many blankets, how much 
powder and lead, and what else do you want for those two 
horsesl" 

The chief stated his demands, to which Jerry replied: 
"You said just now, chief, that I was a wise man; but it 
seems that you must regard me as a fool." 

For half an hour an animated argument went on. Two or 
three times Jerry got up, and they started as if to quit the 
village, but each time the chief called them back. So animated 
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were their gestures and talk that Tom had serious feare that 
they were coming to blows, but their voices soon fell aud the 
talk became amicable again. At last Jerry turned to Tom. 

"The bargain is struck," he saidj "but he has got the 
best of me, and has charged an outrageous sum for them." 
Then, in his own language, he said to the chief: 

"At noon to-morrow you will send the ponies down to 
the town. I will meet them at the big rock, half a mile 
this side of it, with the trade goods." 

"They shall be there," the chief said, "though I am 
almost giving them to you." 

Aa they walked away, Tom said: 

"So you have paid more than you expected, Jerry 1" 

"No, I have got them a bai^u; only it would never 
have done to let the chief know I thought so, or the horses 
would not have turned up to-morrow. I expect they have 
all been stolen from some other tribe. The two I have gvt 
are first-rate animal^ and the goods will come to about 
fourteen pounds. I shall ride one of thein myself, and put 
our swag on my own pony. That has been a very good 
stroke of business; they would never have sold them at thnt 
price if they had been honestly come by." 



CHAPTER IIL 
ON THE PLAINS. 

11HE purchase of a buffalo robe, blankets, boots, and a 
Colt's revolver occupied but a short time, but the rifle 
was a much more difficult matter. 

" You can always rely upon a Colt," tlie miner said, "but 
rittes are different thinga; and as your life may often depend 
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upon your Bhooting-iron carrying straight, you have got to 
be mighty careful about it A gun that has got the name of 
being a good weapon will fetch four times as much as a new 

Denver was but a small place; there wat no regular gun- 
smith'e shop, but rifles and pistols were sold at almost every 
store in the town. In this quest Jerry was assisted by 
Pete Hoskings, who knew of several men who would be 
ready to dispose of their rifles. Some of these weapons 
were taken out into the country and tried at marks by 
the two men. They made what seemed to Tom wonderful 
shooting, but did not satisfy Hoskings. 

" 1 should like the youngster to have a flrst-rate piece," 
he said, "and I mean to get him one if I can. There are 
two of these would do if we can't get a better, but if there 
is a lirst-rate one to be had in this township I will have iL" 
Suddenly he exclaimed, " I must have gone off my head, and 
be going downright foolish 1 Why, I know the very weapon. 
You remember Billy the scouti" 

" In course I do, everyone knew him, I heard he had 
gone down just before I got back here." 

" That is so, Jeiry. You know he had a bit of a place 
up in the hills, four or five miles from here, where he lived 
with that Indian wife of his when he was not away. I went 
out to see him a day or two afore he died. I asked him if 
there was anything I could do for him. He said no, his 
squaw would get on well enough there. She had been alone 
most of her time, and would wrestle on just as well when 
he had gone under. He had a big garden-patch which she 
cultivated, and brought the things down into the town here. 
They always fetch a good price. Why more people don't 
grow them I can't make out; it would pay better than gold- 
seeking, you bet He had a few hundred dollars laid by, 
and he said they might come in handy to her if she fell 
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sick, or if things weat hard in winter. Well, you remember 
his ganl" 

"In course — his gun was nigh as well known as Billy 
himself. He used to call it Plumb-centre. You don't mean 
to say she hasnt Bold it?" 

" She hasn't; at least I should have been sure to hear if 
she had. I know several of the boys who went to the 
funeral wanted to buy it, and offered her long prices for it 
too; but she wouldn't trade. I will ride over then thia 
evening and see what I can do aboat it She will iell to 
roe if she sells to anyone, for she knows I was a great chum 
of Billy's, and I have done her a few good turns. She 
broke her leg some years back when he was away, and 
luckily enough I chanced to ride over there the next day. 
Being alone and without anyone to help, she would have 
got on badly. I sent a eui^eon up to her, and got a red- 
skin woman to go up to nurse her. I don't wonder she did 
not like to sell Billy's piece, seeing he was so famous with it, 
and I feel sure money would not do it; but pechaps I can 
talk her into it." 

The next morning the articles agreed upon as the price 
of the horses were packed on Jerry's pony, and they went 
out to the meeting-place. 

"It is twenty minutes early," Jerry said, as Tom consulted 
hia watch, "and the red-skins won't be here till it is just 
twelve o'clock. A red-skin is never five minutes before or 
five minutes after the time he has named for a meeting. 
It may have been set six months before, and at a place a 
thousand miles away, but just at the hour, neither before 
nor after, lie will be there. A white man will keep the 
appointment; but like enough he will be there the night 
before, will make his carop, sleep, and cook a meal or two, 
but he does not look for the red-skin till exactly the hour 
named, whether it is sunrise or sunset or noon. Red-skins 
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ain't got mauy virtues — least there ain't many of them 
has, though I have known some you could trust all round as 
ready as any white man, — but for keeping an appintment 
they licks creation." 

A few minutes before twelve o'clock three Indians were 
seen coming down the valley on horseback. They were 
riding at a leisurely pace, and it was exactly the hour 
when they drew rein in front of Tom and hia companion. 
Jerry had already unloaded hie pony and had laid out the 
contents of the pack. First he proceeded to examine the two 
ponies, to make Bure that they were the same he had chosen. 

"That is all right," he said; "they would hardly have 
tried to cheat us over that — they would know that it 
would not pay with ma There, chief, is your exchange. 
You will see th^t the blankets are of good quality. There is 
the keg of powder, the bar of lead, ten plugs of tobacco, the 
cloth for the squaws, and all the other things agreed on." 

The chief examined them carefully, and nodded bis satis- 
faction. 

" If all the pale-faces dealt as fairly with the red man as 
you have done there would not be so much trouble between 
them," he said. 

"That is right enough, chief; it cant be gainsaid that a 
great many, ay, I might say the moat part, of the traders 
are rogues. But they would cheat us just the same as they 
would you, and often do take us in. I have had worthless 
goods passed off on me many a time; and I don't blame you 
a bit if you put a bullet into the skull of a rogue who has 
cheated you, for I should be mightily inclined to do the 
same myself." 

No mora words were wasted; the lads who had ridden 
the ponies down made up the goods in great bundles and 
went up the valley with their chief, while Jerry and Tom 
took the plaited leather lariats which were round the ponies' 
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necks and returned to Denver. A saddle of Mexican pattern, 
with high peak and cantle, massive wooden framework, 
huge straps and heavy stirrups, wsa next bought Jerry 
folded a horse-rug and tried it in different positions on the 
horse's back until the saddle fitted well upon it 

" That is the thing that jou hare got to be moat particular 
about, Tom. If the saddle does not sit right the horse 
gets galled, and when a horse once gets galled he ain't of 
much use till he is well again, though the Indians ride them 
when they ar* in a terrible state; but then they have got 
so many horses that, unless they are specially good, they 
don't hold t^em of any account You see the saddle is so 
high that there is good space between it and the haek- 
bone, and the pressure comes fair on the ribs, so the ponies 
don't get galled if the blankets are folded properly. The 
Indians do not use saddles, but ride either on a pad or 
just a folded blanket, and their ponies are always getting 
galled." 

"The saddle is tremendously heavy." 

" It is heavy, but a few pounds don't make much diffier- 
ence to the horse one way or the other, so that he is carry- 
ing it comfortably. The saddles would be no good if they 
were not nade strong, lor a horse may put his foot in a hole 
and come down head over heels, or may tumble down a 
precipice, and the saddle would be smashed up if it were 
not pretty near as strong as cast-iron. Out on the plains a 
man thinks as much of his saddle as he does of his horse, 
and more. If his horse dies he will put the>saddle on his 
head and carry it for days rather than part with it, for he 
knows he won't be long before be gets a horse again. He 
can buy one for a few chaises of powder and ball from the 
first friendly Indians he comes across, or he may get one 
given to him if he has nothing to exchange for it, of if he 
comes across a herd of wild horses be can crease one." 
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"Wbat is creasing a horee!" Tom asked 

" Well, it is a thing tliat wanta a steady hand, for yoa 
have got to hit him juat on the right spot — an inch higher, 
jou will miss him; half an inch lower, jou will kUl him. 
You have got to put a bullet through his neck two or three 
inches behind the ears and just above the spine. Of course 
if you hit the spine you loll him, and he is no good except 
to give you a meal or two if you are hard-np for food; but 
if tJie ball goes through the muscles of the neck, just above 
the spine, the shock knocks him ever as surely as if yon had 
hit him in the heart. It atuns him, and you have only got 
to run up and put your hiriat round his neck, and be ready 
to mount him as soon as he rises, which be will do in two 
or three minutes, and he will be none the worse for the 
shock; in fact you will be able to break him in more easily 
than if you had caught him by the ropa" 

Jeny then adjusted his own saddle to the other Indian 
hors& 

"Can you ride)" he asked. 

" No, I have never bad any chance of learning at home." 

"Well, yon had better have a lesson at once. This is a good 
way for a beginner;" and he took a blanket, and having 
rolled it np ti^tly, strapped it over the peak of the saddle 
and down the flaps. 

"There," he said. "You get your knees against that, and 
what with tbe high peak and the high cantle you can hardly 
be chucked out anyhow, that is, if the horse does not buck; 
but I will try him as to that before you mount^ We will 
lead them out beyond the town, we don't want to make a 
circus of ourselves in the streets; besides, if yon get chocked, 
you will fall softer there than you would on the road 
But first of all we will give them a feed of com. You see 
they are skeary of us at present. Indian horses are always 
afraid of white men at first, just as white men's horses are 
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tiiiaid of Indiana. A feed of com will go a long way towards 
making ub good friends, for yon may be sure they have never 
had a feed in their Uvea heyood what they could pick up 
for tbemselvea." 

The horses snuffed the com with some apprehension when 
it was held out towards them, backing away from the 
sieves with their ears Uid back; but seeing that do harm 
came to them they presently investigated the food more 
closely, and at last took a mouthful, after which they pro- 
ceeded to eat greedily, their new masters patting their 
necks and talking to them while they did bo. Then their 
saddle and bridles were put on, and they were led out of the 
stable and along the streets. At first they were very fidgety 
and wild at the unaccustomed sights and sounds, but their 
fear gradually subsided, and by the time they were well in 
the country they went along quietly enough. 

" Now you hold my horse, Tom, and I will try yours." 

Jerry mounted and galloped away; in ten minutes he 
returned. 

" He will do," he sud as he dismounted. " He ia fresh 
yet and wants training. I don't suppose he has been ridden 
half a dozen times, but with patience and training he will 
turo ont % first-rate beasl. I could see they were both fast 
when those boys rode them. I don't wonder the chief 
asked what^ for an Indian pony, was a mighty long price, 
though it was cheap enough for such good snimals. He 
ranst have two or three uncommon good ones at home or 
he would never hare parted with them, for when an Indian 
gets hold of an extra good pony no price will tempt him to 
sell it, for a man's life on the plains often depends on the 
speed and stay of his horse. Now, I will take a gallop on 
my own, and when I come back you can mount and wa will 
ride on quietly together. 

"There ia not much difference between tbem," he sud on 
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his retura. "Yours iaa bit faator. Pete told me to get you 
the beat horse I could find, and I fixed upon yours, directly 
my eye fell upon him, as beiog the pick of the drove. But 
this is a good one too, and will suit me as well as yours, for 
he is rather heavier, and will carry me better than yours 
would do on along journey. Nowclimb up into your saddle." 

Jerry laughed at the difficulty Tom had tn lifting his leg 
over tne high cantle. "You will have to practise presently 
patting your hands on the saddle and vaulting into iL 
Half a minute in mounting may malce all the difTerence 
between getting away and being rubbed out. When yon 
see the red-skins coming yelling down on you fifty yards 
away, and your horse is jumping about as scared as you are, 
it is not an easy matter to get on to its back if you have 
got to put your foot in the stirrup first. You have got to 
learn to chuck yourself straight into your seat whether you 
are standing still or both on the run. There, how do you 
feel now 1" 

"I feel regularly wedged into the saddle." 

" That is right. I will take up the stirrups a hole, then 
you will get your knees firmer against the blanket It is 
better to learn to ride without it, even if you do get chucked 
off a few times, but as we start to-morrow you have no time 
for that In a few days, when you get at home in the 
saddle, we will take off the blanket, and you have got to 
learn to hold on by your knees and by the balance of your 
body. Now we will be moving on." 

As soon aa the reins were slackened the horses started 
together at an easy canter. 

" That is their pace," Jerry said. " Except on a very long 
journey, when he has got squaws and bi^age with him, a 
red-akin never goes at a walk, and the horses will keep on at 
this lope for hours. That is right Don't sit so stiffly; you 
want your logs to be stiff and keeping a steady grip, but 
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from your hi|)s you want to b« as slack as possible, just 
giving to the horse's action, the same way you give on board 
ship when vessels are rolling. That is better. Ah ! here 
comes Pete. I took this way because I knew it was the 
line he would come back by — and, by gosh, he has got the 
rifle, sore enough!" 

Pete had seen them, and was waving the gun over his 
head. 

'Tve got it," he said as he reined up his horse when he 
met them. " It was a stiff job, for she did not like to part 
with it I had to talk to her a long time. I put it to her 
that when she died the gun would have to go to some one, 
and I wanted it for a nephew of Straight Harry, whom she 
knew well enough; that it was for a young fellow who was 
safe to turn out a great hunter nod Indian fighter like her 
husband, aud that he would be sure to do credit to Plumb- 
centre, and make the gun as famous in his hands as it had 
been in her husband's. That fetched her. She said I had 
been kind to her, and though she could not have parted with 
the gun for money, she would do it, partly to please me, 
and partly because she knew that Straight Harry had been a 
friend of her husband's, and had fought by his side, and that 
the young brave I spoke of, would be likely to da credit to 
Plumb -centre. Her husband, she said, would be glad to 
know that it was in such good hands. So she handed it 
over to me. She would not hear of taking money for it; 
indeed, I did not press it, knowing that she would feel 
that it was almost a part of her husband; but I will make 
it up to her in other ways. There, Tom; there is as good 
a shooting-iron as there is in all the territories." 

"Thank you very much indeed, Pete. I shall value it 
immensely, and I only hope that some day I shall be able 
to do credit to it, as the poor woman said." 

There was nothing particular in the appearance of the 
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rifle. Itwas a plainly-finished piece, vith a amall bore and 
heavy metal. 

" It don't look much," Jerry said, " but it is a daisy, you 
bet" 

"We will try a shot with it, Jerry. She gave me the bag of 
bullets and a box of patches and his powder-horn with it 
We will see what it will do in our hands, we are both pretty 
good shots." 

He loaded the rifle carefully. 

" You see that bit of black rock cropping out of the hill- 
side. I guess it is about two hundred and fifty yards 
away, and is about the size a red-skin's head would be 
if he were crawling through the grass towards na. Will 
you shoot first or shall It" 

"Fire away, Pet&" 

Eoskings took a steady aim and fired. 

"You have hit it," Jerry exclaimed. "Just grazed it at 
the top." 

They walked across to the rock; there was a chip just 
on the top. 

"It was a good shot, Pete; especiidly considering how 
you are out of practice. If it had been a red-skin it would 
have stunned him sure, for I doubt whether it is not too 
high by a quarter of an inch ot so, to have finished him 
altogether." 

" It would have cut his top-knot ofl', Jerry, and that is all. 
I doubt whether it would have even touched his skin," 

They returned to the spot where Pete had fired, and 
Jerry threw himself down on the grass and levelled his 
rifle. 

" That is not fair, Jerry," Pete protested. 

" It would not be fair if I was shooting against you, but . 
we are only trying the rifle, and if that rock were a red-skin 
you may be sure that I should be lying down." 
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He fired; and on going to the stone agun they found 
that the bullet had atnuik it fair, within an inch of ita central 
point. 

"That IB something like a rifle," Jerry said delighted. 
"Now, Tom, you shall have a ahot" 

As they walked to the shooting-point, Jerry showed the lad 
bow to hold the rifle, instructed him as to the backsight, 
and showed him bow to get the foresight exactly on the 
nick of the backsighb "You must just see the bead as if 
it were resting in Uie nick, and the object you aim at most 
just ehow above the top point of the bead." He showed 
him bow to load, and then told him to lie down, as he had 
done, on his chest, and to steady the rifle with the left arm, 
the elbow being on the ground. "You must get quite com* 
fortable," he said; "it is of no use trying to shoot if you are 
in a cramped position. Now, take a steady aim, and the 
moment yoa have got the two eights in a line on the 
rock, press the trigger steadily. Press pretty hard; it is 
only a pull of about two pounds, but it is wonderful bow 
stifT a tri^er feels the first time you pull at it You need 
not be at all afrtud of the kick. If yon press the butt 
tightly against your shoulder you will hardly feel it, for 
there is plenty of weight in the barr*!, and it carries but a 
small charge of powder. You won't want to shoot at anything 
much beyond this range, but sometimes you may have to try 
at four or five hundred yards when you are in want of a 
dinner. In that case you can put in a chai^ and a half of 
powder. Now, are you comfortable t You need not grip 
so hard with your left hand, the gun only wants to rest 
between your thumb and flngen. That is better. Now 
take a steady aun, and the moment you have got it press 
the trigger. Well donel that is a good shot for a first 
You hit the dust an inch or two to the right of the stone: 
U it had been a red-skin you would have hit him in th« 
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shonlder. You will do, lad, and by the time we get to Fort 
Bridger I guess yoa will bring down a stag as clean as 
nine out of ten hunters." 

"Don't get into the way of waiting too long before you 
fire, Tom," Pete Hoskings aaid. "Better to try to ahoot 
too quick to begin with than to be too long about it When 
you have made up your mind that yon are going to shoot, 
get your bead on your mark and fire at once. You may 
want to hit a red-skin's head aa he looka out from behind a 
tree, and to do that you muat fire the instant you see bim 
or he will be in again. One of the best shots I ever exv 
never used to raise his gun to his shoulder at all. He juat 
dropped hia piece into the hallow of his left hand, and 
would fire as he touched it. He did not seem to take any 
aim at all, but hia bullet waa sartin to hit the thing he 
wanted to, even if it were no bigger than an orange. He 
could not tell himself how he did it 'I seen the thing and 
I fired, Pete,' he would sayj ' the gun seems to point right 
of ita own accord, I have not anything to say to it.' You 
see, shooting is a matter of eye. Some men may shoot all 
their lives, and they will never be more than just respect- 
able, while others shoot well the first time that a gun is put 
in their hands. Want of nerve is what spoils half men's 
shooting; that and taking too long an aim. Well, it ia time 
for ns to be mounting and getting back. I have got to see 
that the dinner is all ready. I never can trust that black 
scoundrel, Sam, to do things right while I am away." 

The preparations for the journey were completed by the 



"Now mind, Tom," Pet© Hoakings said the last thing 
before going to bed, "if you don't find your uncle, or if you 
hear that he has got wiped out, be sure you come right back 
here. Whether you are cut out for a hunter or not, it will 
do you a world of good to stick to the life until you get 
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four or five yeare older and settle as to how you like to fix 
yourself, for there ain't no better trainiug than a feir years 
out on the pluns, no matter what you do afterwards. I 
will find a good chum for you, and eee you through it, both 
for the sake of my old mate. Straight Harry, and because I 
have taken a Hking to you myself." 

"Why do you call my uncte Straight Harryl" Tom 
asked after thanking Pete for his promise. " Is he so very 
upright)" 

" No, lad, no; it ain't nothing to do with that There are 
plenty more erect men than him about Be is about the 
size of Jerry, though, maybe a bit taller. No; he got 
to bo called Straight Harry because he was a square man, 
a chap everyone could trust If he said he would do a 
thing he would do it; there weren't no occasion for any 
papers to bind him. When he said a thing you could bet 
on it You could buy a mine on his word: if he said it 
was good you need not bother to take a journey to look at 
it, you knew it was right there, and weren't a put-np job. 
Once when we were working down on the Yuba we got 
to a place where there were a fault in the rock, and the 
lode had slipped right away from us. Everyone in camp 
knew that we had been doing well, and we had only got to 
pile up a few pieces of rock at the bottom, and no one who 
would have seen it would have known that the lode was 
gone. That is what most chaps would have done, and a 
third chap who was working with iis was all for doing it 
Anyone would have given us five hundred ounces for it 
Well, I didn't say nothing, it was what pretty nigh any- 
one on the mines would have done if he had the chance, but 
Harry turned on our partner like a mountain lion. 'You are 
a mean skunk. New Jersey,' says he. 'Do you think that I 
would bo one to rob a. man only because he would be fool 
enough to take a place without looking at it T We've worked 
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to the edge of the claim both w&jra, and I don't reckon 
there is a dollar's worth of gold left in it, now that it hu pat- 
tered out at the bottom, and if there was I would not work 
another day with a man who proposed to get up a swindle.' 
So as soon as he got up to the surface he told everyone 
that the lode had gone out and that the olum weren't worth 
a red cent He and New Jersey had a big fight with fists 
that evening. The other was bigger than Harry, aad etronger, 
but he were no hand with his pistol, and Harry ia a de&d 
shot; BO he told New Jersey he would fight him English 
fashion, and Harry gave him the biggest licking I ever saw 
a man have. I felt pretty mean myself, you bet, for having 
thought of planting the thing off; but as I hadn't spoken, 
Harry knew nothing about it. If he had, I doubt if he 
would ever have given me his hand agaia Yes, sir, he is 
a straight man all round, and there is do man better liked 
than Harry. Why, there are a score of men in this town 
who know him as I do, and, if he came to them and said, 
'I have struck it rich, I will go halves with you if you 
will plank down twenty thousand dollars to open her up,' 
they would pay down the cash without another word; and, 
I tell you, there ain't ten men west of the Missouri of whom 
as much could be said." 

The next morning at daybreak Jerry and Tom started. 
They rode due north, skirting the foot of the hills, till they 
• reached the emigrant route, for the railway had not been 
carried farther than Wabash, from which point it ran south 
to Denver. It was a journey of some 600 miles to Fort 
Bridger, and they took a month to accomplish it, sometimes 
following the ordinary line of travel, sometimes branching 
off more to the north, where game was still abundant. 

" That is Fort Bridger, Tom. It ain't much of a place to 
look at; but ia, like all these forts, just a strong palisading 
with a clump of wooden huts for the men in Uie middle. 
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Welt, the first Bt^e of your jonmey is over, and joa know 
a little more now than when you left Denverj but though 
I have taught you a good bit, you will want another year's 
practice with that ahooting-lron afore you're a downright 
good shot; but yon have come on well, and the way you 
brought down that stag on a run yesterday waa uncommon 
good. You have made the most of your opportunities, and 
have got a steady hand and a good eye. You are all 
right on your horae now, and can be trusted to keep your 
Beat if you have a pack of red skina at your heels. You 
have learnt to make a camp, and to sleep comfortable on 
the ground; you can friule a bit of deer-flesh over the 
fire, and can bake bread as well as a good many. Six 
months of it and you will be a good plain's-man. I wish 
we had had a shot at bufi'alo. They are getting scarcer 
than they were, and do not like crossing the traiL We 
ain't likely to see many of them west of the Colorado; the 
ground gets too hilly for them, and there are too muiy bad 

"What are bad lands, JerryV 

" They are just lands where Nature, when she made them, 
had got plenty of rock left, but mighty little soil or grass 
seed. There are bad lands all over the country, but nowhere 
so bad as the tract on both sides of the Green and Colorado 
rivers. You may ride fifty miles any way over bare rock 
without seeing a blade of grass unless you get down into 
some of the valleys, and you may die of thirst with water 
under your feet." 

"How do you mean, Jerry t" 

"The rivers there don't act like the rivers in other part& 
Instead of working round the foot of the hills they just 
go through them. You ride along on what seems to be a 
plain, and you come suddenly to a crack that ain't perhaps 
twenty or thirty feet across, and you look down, if you have 
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got bead enough to do it, and there, two thousand feet or 
more below you, you see a river foaming among rocks. It 
ain't one river or it ain't another river as does it; every little 
Btream from the hilh cuts itself its canon and makes its way 
along till it meete two or three others, then they go on to- 
gether, cutting deeper and deeper nntil they run into one 
of the arms of the Green Biver or the Colorado or the 
Grand. 

"The Green and the Colorado are all the same river, only 
the npper part is called the Green. For about a thousand 
miles it runs through great caSona. No one has ever gone 
down them, and I don't suppose anyone ever will; and 
people don't know what is the course of the river from the 
time it begins this game till it comes out a big river on the 
southern plains. You see, the lands are so bad there is no 
travelling across them, and the rapids are so terrible that 
there is no going down them. Even the Indians never go 
near the canons if they can help it I believe they think 
the whole thing is the work of an evil spirit." 
"Bat you said some of the valleys had grass!" 
"Yes; I have gone down one or two myself from the 
mountains of Utah, where the stream, instead of cutting a 
caiioD for itself, has behaved for a bit in the ordinary way 
and made a valley. Wonderfully good places they were — 
plenty of grass, plenty of water, and no end of game, I 
have spent some months among them, and got a wonderful 
lot of skins, beavers principally of course, but half a dozen 
mountain lions and two grizzlies. I did not bring home their 
skins, you bet They were too heavy, and J should not 
have troubled them if they had not troubled me. Tliere 
was good fish, too, in the streams, and I never had a better 
time. The red-skins happened to be friendly, and I was 
with a hunter who had a red-skin wife and a dozen ponies. 
If it hadn't been for that I should soon have had to quit, for 
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it ain't uo good hunting if you can't carry away the skina. As 
it was I made a good job of it, for I got nigh a thousand 
dollars for my skins at Utah. 

" Well, here we are at the fort I guess we may as 
well make our camp outside. If you go in you have got 
to picket your horse here and put your baggage there and 
come in at gun-fire, and all sorts of things that troubles a 
man who is accustomed to act as he likes." 

The horses were soon picketed. "I will go in first and 
see who is here, Tom, There are usually a lot of loafing 
Indians about these forts, and though it is safe enough to 
leave our traps, out on the plun, it will not do here. We 
must stay with them, or at any rate keep them in sight; 
besides, these two horses would bo a temptation to any red- 
skin who happened to want an aniinal." 

"I will wait willingly, Jerry; I should know nobody 
inside the fort if I went in. I will see to making a fire and 
boiling the kettle, and I will have supper ready at seven 
o'clock." 

"I shall be sure to be back by that time; like enough I 
sha'n't be a quarter of an hour away." 

It was but half an hour, indeed, before Tom saw him 
returning, accompanied by a tall red-skia 

"This is a friend of mine, Tom. He was a chief of the 
Senecas, but his tribe are nearly wiped out, and he has 
been all his life a hunter, and there are few of us who have 
been much out on the plains who don't know him. Chief, 
this is Straight Harry's nephew I was telling you of, who 
has come out here to join his ancle, Sit down, we have 
got some deer-flesh. Tom here knocked one over on the run 
at two hundred and fifty yards by as good a shot as you 
want to see; while it is cooking we can smoke a pipe and 
have a chat" 

The chief gravely seated himself by the fire. 
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"What have yoa been doing since I Uat sair yon up near 
the Yellowstone!" 

"Iieaping Uoree has been hnntiog," the Indian said quietly, 
with a irave of his hand, denoting that he had been over a 
wide expanse of country. 

"I guessed so," Jerry put in. 

"And fighting with 'Bappahoes and Navahoes." 

"Then you've been north and south 1" 

The Indian nodded. "Much trouble with both; they 
wanted our scalpel But four of the 'Eappahoe lodges are 
without a master, and there are five Navaboe widows," 

"Then you were not alonel" 

"Garrison was with me among the 'Itappahoes; and the 
Shoshone hunter, Wind-that-blows, was with me when the 
Navahoes came on our trail" 

"They had better have left you alone, chief. Do you 
know the Ute country)" 

"The Leaping Horse has been there. The Utes are dogs." 

"They are troublesome varmint, like most of the others," 
Jerry agreed "I was telling you Straight Harry is up in 
their country somewhera Tom here is anxious to join him, 
but of course that can't be. You have not heard anything 
of him, I Bupposel" 

"The Leaping Horse was with him a week ago." 

"You were, chief! Why did you not tell me so when I 
was saying we did not know where he was)" 

"My wbit« brother did not ask," the chief said quietly. 

"That is true enough, chief, but you might have told me 
without askii^." 

The Indian made no reply, but continued to smoke his 
hatchet pipe tranquilly, as if the remark betrayed such 
ignorance of Indian manners that it was not worth replying 
to. 

Tom took up the conversation now. 
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"Was it far from here that you saw himt" 

"Five days' joumey, if travel quick." 

"Wu he huntingl" Jerry asked. 

"Hunting, and looking for gold." 

"Who had he with hint)" 

" Two white men. One was Ben GuUton. Leaping Hotu 
had met him in Idaha The other was called Sam, a big 
man with a red beard." 

"Yes, Sam Hicks; he only came back from California a 
few months back, so you would not be likely to have met 
him before. Were they going to remain where you left 
them!" 

The Indian shook hia head. "They were going farther 
north." 

"Farther north!" Jerry repeated. "Don't you mean 
farther south 1" 

"Leaping Horse is not mistaken, he knows his right hand 
from his left." 

"Of course, of course, chief," the miner said apologeti- 
cally; "I only thought that it was a slip of the tongue. 
Then if they were going fartiier north they must have 
come back in this direction." 

"They were on the banks of the Big Wind River when 
Leaping Hone met them" 

"Jerusalem!" the miner exclaimed. "What on airth are 
they doing therel Why, we thought they had gone down 
to the west of the Colorado. I told you so, chief, when I 
talked to you about it; and instead of that, here they are up 
in the country of the 'Rappahoes and Shoshones." 

"They went south," the Indian said quietly, "and had 
trouble with the Utes and had to come back again, then they 
want north." 

" Ah, that accounts for it. I wonder Harry didn't send 
word to Pete Hoskings that he had gone op to the Big Wind 
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Kiver. I ain't heard of there being any gold in that region, 
though some think that coming down throi^h the big hills 
from Yellowstone Valley on the north-west, metal might 
he struck." 

"Going to look for gold a. little," the chief said, "hunt 
much; not stay there very long, mean to go down south 
again after a bit Leaping Horse go with them." 

"Oh, I see. The Utee had come upon them, and they knew 
that if they stopped there they would lose their scalps sooner 
or later, so they came ap here and made north for a hit 
to himt and fossick about in the hills, and then go back when 
the Utes had quieted down." 

The chief nodded. 

"Well, well, that alters the affair altogether. Where- 
abouts did you leave theraT" 

" Near the Buffalo Lake." 

"Don't know it Where does it lie)" 

"On a stream that runs into the river from the west, 
from a valley running up near Freemont's Buttes. They 
were going up ao as to follow the Riviere de Noir, and then 
either strike up across the hills to the Upper Yellowstone, 
or go out west and come down over the Grosventre range 
on to the Wyoming range, and then down through Thomp- 
son's Pass, or else skirt the foot-hills on to the Green 
River." 

"Waal, chief, I reckon that among all those hills and 
mountains, one would have juat about the same chance of 
lighting on them as you would have of finding a chipmunk 
in a big pine-forest" 

" Couldn't find," the chief said, "hut might follow. If 
they go fast never catch them; if wait about, hunt beaver, 
look for gold and silver, then might come up to them easy 
enough, if 'Rappahoea not catch and kill. Very bad place. 
Leaping Horse told them so. White brother said he think 
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SO too; but other men think they find gold somewhere, so 
they go on. They have got horses, of coarse. Three horflea 
to ride, three horaes to cany beaver -traps and food 
Leaping Horse came back here to sell his skins. He bad 
promised to meet a friend here, or he would not have left 
Straight Hany, who is a good man and a friend of Leaping 
Horse. Three men not enough in bad country." 

"Do you think there would be any chance of my finding 
theml" Tom asked eagerly. 

A slight gleam of amusement passed over the Indian's 
face. 

"My brother is very young," he said. "He will bo a 
brave warrior and a great hunter some day, but his eyea are 
not opened yet Were he to try he would leave hia scalp 
to dry in the 'Rappahoes' lodges." 

"That is just what I told him, chief. It would be sheer 



The Indian made no reply, and Jerry turned the conver- 
sation. 

" You don't drink spirits, chief, or I would go and get a 
bottle from the fort" 

" Leaping Horse is not a madman," the Indian said acom- 
fully, " that he should poison his brain with fire-water." 

"Yes; I remembered, chie^ that you had fallen into our 
ways and drink tea." 

" Tea is good," the Indian said. " It is the best thing the 
white man has brought out on to the plains." 

"That is so, chief, except tobacco. We did not bring that; 
but I reckon yon got it from the Spaniards long ago, though 
maybe you knew of it before they came up from the south." 

The meat was now cooked, and Tom took it off the fire 
and handed the pieces ou the ramrod, that had served as a 
spit, to the others, together with some bread, poured out the 
tea from the kettle, and placed a bag of sugar before them. 
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There irae little talk until after the meal waa orer. Then 
the Indian and Jerry amoked steadily, while Tom took a 
single pipe, having only commenced the oae of tobacco 
since he had left Denver. Presently the Indian arose. 

"In the morning I will see my white frienda again," he 
■aid, and without further adieu turned and walked gravely 
back to the fort. 



CHAPTER IT. 
LEAPING H0R3E 

HE is a fine fellow," Jerry said, after the Indian had left 
him. " You must have a talk with him one of these 
days over bis adventures among the 'Rappahoes and Nava- 
hoes, who are both ae troublesome rascals as are to be 
found on the plains. An Indian seldom talks of hia adven- 
tures, but sometimes when you can get him in the right 
humour you may hear about them." 

" He talks very fair English," Tom said. 

"Yes; he has been ten years among us. He was employed 
for two or three years supplying the railway men with meat; 
but no Indian cares to hunt long in one place, and he often 
goes away with parties of either hunters or gold-seekers. 
He knows the country well, and is a first-rate shot; and men 
are always glad to have him with them. There is no more 
trusty red-skin on the plains, and he will go through fire and 
water for those whom he regards as his special friends. I 
should say he is about the one man alive who could take 
you to your uncle." 

"Do you think be would!" Tom asked eagerly. 

"Ah, that is another matter; I don't know what his 
plans aia If he is engaged to go with another party he 
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will go, for ho would not f&tl anyone to whom he had made 
a promise. If he isn't engaged he might perhaps do it Not 
for pay, for he has little use for money. His hunting sup- 
plies him with all he wauta It gives him food, and occasion- 
ally he will go with a bundle of pelts to the nearest town, 
and the money he gets for them will supply him with tea 
and tobacco and ammuoition, and Buch clothes as he requires, 
which is little enough. Buckskin is everlasting wear, and 
he gets his worked up for him by the women of any Indian 
tribe among whom he may be hunting. If he were one of 
these fort Indians it would be only a question of money; 
but it would never do to oCTer it to him. He does not forget 
that he is a chief, though he has been away so many years 
from what there is left of his old triba If he did it at all it 
would be for the sake of your uncle. I know they have 
hunted together, and fought the Apache togetlier. I won't 
say but that if we get at him the right way, and he don't 
happen to have no other plans in his mind, that he might 
not be willing to start with yon." 

"I should be glad if he would, Jerry. I have been 
quite dreading to get to Fort Bridger. I have had such a 
splendid time of it with you that I should feel awfully lonely 
after yon had gone on." 

" Yes,Idare say you would feel lonesoroft I should have felt 
lonesome myself if I did not light upon some mate going the 
same way. We got on very well together, Tom. When Pete 
Hoskings first put it to me whether I would be willing to 
take you with me as far as this, I thought that thoogh I 
liked you well enough, it would not be in my way to be 
playing a sort of schoolmaster business to a young tender- 
foot; but I had got to like the notion before we left Den- 
ver, and now it seems to me that we have had a rare good 
time of it together." 

"We have indeed, Jerry; at least I have hsA Even if 
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th« Indian would agree to take me I should miss yon 
awfully." 

Jerry made no reply, but Bat smoking hia pipe and 
looking into the fire. As he was aometimes inclined to be 
taciturn, Tom made no attempt to continue the conversatioo; 
and after moving out and ebifting the picket-pegs so as to 
give the horses a fresh range of grass to munch during the 
night, he returned to the fire, wrapped himself in his blankets 
and lay down, his "Good-night, Jerry," meeting with no 
response, his companion being evidently absorbed in his own 
thoughts. 

" You are not going on to-day, Jerry, are you ?" Tom said, 
as he threw off his blankets and sat up in the morning Tlie 
Bun was not yet up, but Jerry bad already stirred up the 
embers, put some meat over them to cook, and put tlie 
kettle among them. 

" No, I shall stop here for a day or two, lad. I am in no 
special hurry, and have no call to push on. 1 have not made 
up my mind about things yet," 

They had scarcely finished breakfast when Leaping Horse 
came down from the fort. 

"Tom here hai been asking me, chief, whether there was 
any chance of getting you to guide him to hia uncle. I said, 
of course, that I did not know what your plans were; but that 
if you had nothing special before yoti, possibly you might be 
willing to do so, as I know that you and Straight Harry have 
doae some tall hunting and fighting together." 

The Indian's face was impassive. 

" Can my young brother ride day after day and night after 
night, can he go long without food and water, is he ready 
to run the risk of his scalp being taken by the 'Rappahoes) 
Can he crawl and hide, can he leave bis horse and travel on 
foot, can he hear the war-cry of the redskins without fear)" 

" I don't say that I can do all these things, chief," Tom 
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aald; "but I can do inj best And, anyhow, I think I can 
promiee that if we should be attacked yoa shall eee no signs 
of my being afnud, whatever I may feeL I am only a boy 
yet, but I hope I am not a coward." 

"Yon have come a long way across the eea to find my 
brother, Strught Harry. You would not have come so far 
alone if your heart had been weak. Leaping Horse is 
going back to join his white brother again, and will take 
yon to him." 

Tom felt that any ontbarst of delight would be viewed 
with distaste by this grave Indian, and he replied simply : 
" I thank yon with all my heart, chief, and I am sure that 
my ancle will be grateful to yon." 

The chief nodded his head gravely, and then, as if the 
matter were settled and no more need be said about it, he 
turned to Jerry : 

"Which way is my white friend going!" 

" Fm dog-goned if I know. I had reckoned to go down 
past Utah, and to go out pnwpecting among the hills, say 
a hundred miles farther weet; then while I jonmeyed along 
with Tom I got mixed in my mind. I should like to have 
handed bim over safe to Harry ; but if Harry had gone down 
to the Ute bills with an idea of trying a spot I have heard 
him apeak of, where he thought be had struck it rich, be 
might not have cared to have had me come there, and so I 
concluded last night it was best the lad should wait here till 
Harry got back. Now the thing is altered; they are jvst 
hunting and prospecting, and might be glad to have me with 
them, and I might as well be there as anywhere elee; so as you 
are going back there, I reckon I shall be one of the party." 

"That will be capital, Jerry," Tom said. "With you as 
well as the chief ws shall be sure to get throngh; and it will 
be awfully jolly having you with us." 

"Don't yon make any mistake," the miner said, "I 
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should not be of much more uae in finding them than you 
would. I ain't been up among the mountains all these 
yean without learning something, but I un't no more than 
a child by the side of the chief. And don't you think this 
affair is going to be a eircna I tell you it is going to be a 
hard job. There ain't a dozen white men as have been over 
that country, and we shall want to be pretty spry if we are 
to bring back our scalps. It is a powerful rough country. 
There are peaks there, lole of them, ten thousand feet 
high, and some of them two or three thousand above that. 
There are rivers, torrents, and defiles. I don't say there 
will be much chance of running short of food, if it wasn't 
that half the time one will be afraid to fire for fear the 
'tamal Indians should hear us. We ain't got above a month 
afore tlie first snows fall Altogether it is a risky business, 
look at it which way you wilL" 

" Well, Jerry, if it is as bad as that, I don't think it will 
be right for you and the chief to risk your lives merely 
that I should find my uncia If he is alive he is sure to 
come back here sooner or later; or if he goes soma other 
way back to Denver he will hear from Pete that I am here, 
and will either write or come for me." 

" It ain't entirely on your account, lad, as I am thinking 
of going; and I am pretty sure the chief would tell you that 
it is the same with him. You see, he tried to persuade your 
uncle to turn back. My opinion is, that though he had to 
come here to keep the appointment, he had it in his mind 
to go back again to join yout uncle. Haven't I about struck 
your thoughts, chiefl" 

The chief nodded. " My white brother Harry is in dan- 
ger," he said " Leaping Horse had to leave him ; but would 
have started back to-day to take his place by hie side. The 
Hunting Dog will go with him." 

"I thoi^ht so, chief; I am dog-^ned if I did not think 
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BO. It wu HuDting D(^ yaa came b&ck here to meet, I 
aappoee." 

"Hunting Dog is of m^ tribe," he utid; "he ib mj 
■uter'e son. Ha came acroes the plains to join me. He has 
hunted in his own eountr)r; this is the first time he has 
come out to take his place as a man. Leaping Horse will 
teach him to be a warrior." 

"That is good; the more the better, so that there ain't 
too many. Well, what is your adrice, chief) Shall we 
take our pack pony with the ontfitt" 

The chief shook his head decidedly. "Must travel quick 
and be able to gallop fast My white brothers must take 
nothing bnt what they can carry with them." 

" All right, chief; we will not overload ourselves. We 
will just take our robes and blankets, our shooting-iroDB, 
some t«a and sugar, and a few pounds of flour. At what 
time shall we start I" 

"In aa hour we will ride out from the fort." 

"We shall be ready. Ten minutes would fix ui, except 
that I must go into the fort and sell my critter and what 
fiour and outfit we sha'n't want, to a trader there. 

" I ain't done badly by that deal," Jerry said when he 
retomed. " I hare sold the pony for more than I gave for 
him; for the red-skins have been keeping away from the fort 
of late, and the folks going by are always wanting horses in 
place of those that have died on the way. The other things 
all sold for a good bit more than we gave for them at Denver. 
Carriage comes mighty high on these plains; besides, the 
trader took his chances and reckoned them in." 

"How do you mean, Jerry 1" 

"Waal, I told him we was going up to the Shoshone 
Sierra, and intended to hunt about and to corns back, may- 
be by the Yellowstone and then by the Bear riven, and that 
we would take the price of the goods out in trade when we 
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got back. That made it a sort of ktteiy for him, for if we 
never came back at all ke would never have to pay, so he could 
afford to take his risks and offer me a good price. I reckon 
he thinks he has got them at a gift. He has given two pieces 
of paper, one for you and one for me, saying that he owes 
the two of us the money; so if I should go under and you 
should get back, you will draw it aU right." 

They at once proceeded to pack their ponies. Divided 
between the saddle-bags of the two animals were four pounds 
of tea, eight of sugar, and thirty-six of flour. Each took a 
good store of ammunition, an extra pair of breeches, a flannel 
shirt, and a pair of etockings. The rest of their clothes had 
been packed, and taken up by Jerry to the traders to lie 
there until their return. 

"That is light enough for anything," Jerry said, when 
the things were stowed into the saddle-bags. "Four-sjid- 
twenty pounds of grub and five pounds of ammunition brings 
it np to nine-and-twenty pounds each, little enough for a 
trip that may last three months for aught we know." 

In addition to the ammunition in the saddle-bags, each 
carried a powder-horn and a bag of bullets over his shoulder. 
The revolvers were in their belts, and the rifles slung behind 
them. WhUe Jerry was away at the fort Tom had made 
and baked three loaves, which were cut up and pat in the 
holsters. 

"Now we are ready, Tom; the Indians will be out in a 
minute or two. The sun is just at its highest^" 

Two minutes later the chief and his companion rode out 
from the gate of the fort. Jerry and Tom mounted their horses 
and cantered over to meet them. As they came up, Tom 
looked with interest at the young Indian. He judged him to 
be about nineteen, and he had a bright and intelligent face. 
He was, like his uncle, attired in bnckskin ; but the shirt was 
fringed and embroidered, as was the band that carried his 
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{Kivder-honi, a gift, doubtless, from some Indian maiden at 
his departure from his village. No greatings vere exchanged; 
but the chief and Jerry rode at once side by side towards 
the north-east, and Tom took his place by the side of the 
yonng Indian. 

"How are yoal" he said, holding out his hand. The 
youBg Indian took it md responded to the shake, but 
he shook his head. 

" Ah, yoD don't speak English yetl " Hunting Dog Agtin 
shook his head. " That is a pity," Tom went on ; " it would 
have been jolly if we could have talked together." 

The chief said eomsthing to Jerry, who turned around in 
his saddle. "His uncle says he can talk some. He has 
taught him a little when he has paid visits to the village, 
but he has had no practice in apeaking it He will get on 
after a time." 

All were well mounted, and they travelled fast Just 
before sunset they crossed the Green Kiver at a ford used 
by the emigrants, and some fifty miles north-east of Fort 
Bridger. They had seen a herd of deer by the way, and 
the two Indians had dismounted and stalked them. The 
others lost sight of them, but when two rifle-shots were 
heard Jerry said, "We will take the horses along to them, 
you may be sure they have got meat; the chief ia a dead 
shot, and he says that hia nephew has also gifts that way." 
As they expected, they found the Indians standing beside 
two dead deer. Hunting Dog Itud open the stomachs 
with a slash of fais koife, and removed the entrails, theo 
tying the hind legs together swung the carcasses on to his 
hone behind the saddle, and the journey was at once renewed. 

"You will make forFreemont'sButtes, I suppose, chief t" 
Jerry said, as after riding up the river for three or four 
miles so as to be able to obtain wood for their fire — as for 
a considerable distance on either side of the emigrant trail 
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not ft shrub wu to be seen — they diamoanted, bimed the 
hone* loose, lit > fire, Knd prepared « meal 

" Yea. We will go over the pass and camp at one of the 
little lakes at the head of the north fork, thence we will ride 
across the plain and ford Little Wind River, and then follow 
up the Sags Creek and make our camp at night on Buffalo 
Lake. From there we must follow their trail" 

" And where shall we have to begin to look out for the 
'Bappahoesl" 

"They may be over the next rise; no one can say. The 
'Rappahoes are like the dead leaves drifting before the wind. 
They eome as far south as the emigrant trail, and have 
attacked ctfavane many times. After to-night we must look 
out for them always, and must put out our fires before dark" 

Tom had noticed how carefully the young Indian had 
selected the wood for the fire; searching carefully along by 
the edge of the river for drift-wood, and rejecting all that 
contained any sap. He himself had offered to cut down 
some wood with the axe he carried sb«pped to his saddle, 
but Hanting Dog had shaken his head. 

" No good, no good," be said. " Mako heap smoke; smoke 
very bad" 

Tom thought that the shrub he was about to cut would 
give out obnoxious smoke that would perhaps flavour the 
meat banging over it, but when the Indian added "Hei^ 
smoke, red-skins see a long way," he understood that Hunt- 
ing D(% had been so careful in chooeiug the wood in order 
to avoid making any smoke whatever that might attract 
the attention of Indians at a dietanoe from them. It was his 
first lesson in the necessity for caution; and as darkness set 
in he looked round several times, half expecting to see some 
crouching red-skins. The careless demeanour of his com- 
panions, however, reasenred him, for he felt certain that 
if there was any fear of a surprise, they would be watchful 
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After sapper the Indian talked over with Jerry the route 
they would most probably have to puraaa The miner had 
never been in this part of the country before; indeed Tsiy 
few white men, with the exception of trappers who had 
married Indian wontan and had been admitted into their 
tribea, had ever penetrated into this, the wildest portion 
of tke Rocky Mountaina Vague rumoura existed of the 
abundance of game there, and of the existence of gold, 
bat only one attempt had been made to prospect on a 
large scale. This had taken place three yeuri before, 
when a party of twenty Califomian minen penetrated 
into the mountaiua None of them returned, but reports 
brought down by Indiana to the settlements were to ^e 
effect that, while woriiing a gold reef they had discovered, 
they were attacked and killed to a man by a war party of 
Sioux. 

"I was mighty nigh being one of that crowd," Jerry said 
when he told the story to Tom, as they sat over the camp-Gre 
that nighL " I heard of their start when I got back to Salt 
Lake City, after being away for some time among the hills. 
I legged it arter them as fast as I conld, but I found when I 
got to the last settlement that they had gone on ten days 
before, and as I did not know what line they had followed, 
and did not care bo cross the pass alone, I gave it np. Mighty 
lucky thing it was, though I did not think so at tjie tima" 

" But why should my uncle's party have gone into such a 
dangerous country when they knew that the natives were so 
hostile I" 

" It is a mighty big place, it is pretty nigh as Ing as all 
the easteni states chucked into one, and the red-skins are 
not thick No one knows how many there are, but it is 
agreed they are not a big tribe. Then it ain't hke the pUins, 
where a party travelling can be seen by an Indian acout 
miles and miles away. It is all broken ground, caiiona and 
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valleys and rocks. Then again, when we get on the other 
aide of the Wind River they tell me there are big forests. 
That is BD, chief, isn't it)" 

The chief nodded. "Heap forests," he said, "higher up 
rocks and bad lands; all bad. In winter snow cTerywhera 
on hilts. Red-skins not like cold; too much cold, wigwam 
no good." 

"That's it, you see, Tom. We are here a long way above 
the aea-level, and so in the hilla you soon get above the 
timber-line. It's barren land there, just rock, without grass 
enough for horses, and in winter it is so all-fired cold that 
the Indians can't live there in their wigwams. I reckon 
their villages are down in the sheltered valleys, and if we 
don't have the bad luck to ran plump into one of these we 
may wander about a mighty long time before we meet with 
a red-skin. That is what you mean, isn't it, chief)" 

Leaping Horse grunted an assent 

"What game is there in the country T' 

"There are wapitis, which are big stag with thundering 
great horns, and there are big-horns. Them are mountain 
sheep; they are mostly up above the timber-line. Wapitis 
and big-horns are good for food, but their skins ain't worth 
taking off. There is beaver, heaps of them; though I reckon 
there ain't as many as there were by a long way, for since 
the whites came out here and opened trade, and the red- 
skins found they could get good prices for beaver, they 
have brought them down by thousands every year. Still, there 
is no doubt there is plenty left, and that trappers would do 
first-rate there if the red-skins were friendly. In course, there 
is plenty of b'ars, but unless you happen to have a thundering 
good chance it is just as well to leave the b'ars alone, for 
what with the chances of getting badly mauled, and what 
with the weight of the skin, it don't pay even when you 
come right side up out of a tussl&" 
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"Are there my mapa of the region 1" 

"None of any account. They are all jnat gnesB-work. 
You may take it that this is just a heap of mountains chucked 
down anyhow. Such maps as there are have been made 
from tales trappere who came in with pelts have told Well, 
firstly they only knew about just where the tribe they had 
joined lived, and in the second place you may bet they 
wam't such fools as to tell anything as would help other 
fellows to get there; bo you may putdown that they told very 
little, and what they did tell was all lies, Some day or 
other I suppose there will be an expeUition fitted out to go 
right through, and to punish these dog-goned red-skins and 
open the country; but it will be a long time arter that afore 
it will be safe travelling, for I reckon that soldiers might 
march and march for years through them mountains without 
ever catching a sight of a red-skin if they chose to keep out 
of their way. And now I reckon we had best get in atween 
our blankets." 

The two Indiana had already lain down by the fire. Tom 
was some time before he could get to sleep. The thought of 
the wild and unknown country he was about to enter, with its 
great game, its hidden gold treasures, its Indians and its 
dangers, so excited his imagination that, tired as he was with 
the long ride, two or three hours passed before he fell off 
to sleep. He was awoke by being shaken somewhat roughly 
by Jerry. 

"Why, you are sleeping as sound as a b'ar hi a hollow 
tree," the miner said. " Vou are generally pretty spry in 
the morning." A dip in the cold water of the river awoke 
Tom thoroughly, and by the time he had rejoined his com- 
rades breakfast was ready. The ground rose rapidly as they 
rode forward. They were now following an Indian trail, a 
slightly -marked path made by the Indians as they travelled 
down with their i>onies laden with beaver skins, to ex- 
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change for ammunition, blankets, and tobacco at the trading 
statioo. The country was barren in the extreme, being 
covered only with patches of sage bruah. As they proceeded 
it became more and more hilly, and distant ridges and 
peaks could be seen as they crossed over the crests. 

" TJiese are the bad lands, I supposet" 

"You bet they are, Tom, but nothing like as bad u 
you will see afore you are done. Sage brash will grow 
pretty nigh everywhere, but there are thousands of square 
miles of rock where even sage brush cannot live." 

The hills presently became broken up into fantastic 
shapes, while isolated rocks and pinnacles rose high above 
the general level. 

"How curiously they are coloured," Tom remarked, 
"just regular bands of white &nd red and green and 
orange; and you see the same markings on all these crags, 
at the same level." 

"Just so, Tom. We reckon that this country, and it is 
just the same down south, was once level, and the rains and 
the rivers and torrents cut their way through it and wore it 
down, and just these buttes and crage and spires were left 
standing, as if to show what the n»ture of the ground was 
everywhere. Though why the different kinds of rocks has 
such different colours is more than I can telL I went out once 
with an old party as they called a scientific explorer. I have 
heard him say this was all under water once, and sometimes 
one kind of stuff settled down like mud to the bottom, some- 
times another, though where all the water came from is 
more nor I can tell He said something about the ground 
being raised afterwards, and I suppose the water run oft 
then. I did not pay much attention to his talk, for he 
was 80 choke-full of larning, and had got such a lot of hard 
names on the tip of his tongue, that there were no making 
head or tale of what he was saying." 
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Tom had learnt something of the elementa of geology, tnd 
could form an idea of the proceases b; which the strange 
oonotry at which he was looking had been formed. 

"That's Freemont'a Buttes," the Indian said presently, 
pointing to a flat-topped hill that towered above the other* 
ahead. 

"Why, I thought yon said that it was a fifty-mile ride 
b^day, Jerry, and we can't have gone more than half that" 

" How far do you suppose that hill is off)" 

"Three or four miles, I should think" 

"It is over twenty, lad. Up here in the monntsins the 
air is so clear you can see things plain as yon couldn't make 
out the outlines of down below." 

"But it seems to me so close that I could make out 
people walking about on the top," Tom said a little incre- 
dulously. 

" I dare say, lad. But you will see when you have ridden 
another hour it won't seem much closer than it does now." 

Tom found out that the miner was not joking with him, 
as he at first had thought was the case. Mile after mile 
was ridden, and the landmark seemed little nearer than 
before. Presently Hunting Dog said something to the chief, 
pointing away to the right Leaping Horse at once reined 
in, and motioned to his white companions to do the same. 

" What 18 it, chief 1" Jerry asked. 

" Wapiti," he replied. 

" That is good news," the miner said. " It will be lucky if 
we can lay in a supply of deer flesh here. The less we shoot 
after we get through the pass the better. Shall we go 
with you, chief I" 

" My white brothers had better ride on slowly," Leaping 
Horse sud. " Might scare deer. No good lose time." 

Tom felt rather disappointed, but as he went on slowly 
with Jerry, the miner said: "You will have plenty of 
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chaDces later ou, lad, and there is no time to lose in fooling 
about, llie red-akins will do the bUBinesB." 

Looking back, Tom saw the two Indians gallop away till 
they neared the creat of a low awell. Then they leapt from 
their horses, and stooping low went forward. In a short 
time they lay prone on the ground, and wri^led along until 
just on the crest 

" I reckon the stag is just over there somewhere," Jerry 
said. " The young letl-skin must have caught sight of an 
antler." 

They stopped their poniea altogether now, and sat watch- 
ing the Indians. These were half a mile away, but every 
movement was as clearly visible aa if they wei-e but a 
hundred yards distant. Tlie chief raised himself on hie 
arms and then on to his knees. A moment later he lay 
down ^ain, and they then crawled along parallel with the 
crest for a couple of hundred yards. Then they paused, 
and with their rifles advanced they crept forward agaia 

"Now they see them," Jerry exclaimed. 

The Indians lay for half a minute motionless. Then 
two tiny puffs of smoke darted out The Indians rose to 
their feet and dashed forward aa the sound of their shots 
reached the ears of their companions. 

"Come on," Jerry said, "you may be sure they have 
brought down one stag anyhow. The herd could not have 
been far from that crest or the boy would not have seen 
the antler over it, and the chief is not likely to miss a 
wapiti at a hundred yards." 

Looking back presently Tom saw that the Indian ponies 
had disappeared, 

"Ay, Hunting Dog has come back for tliem. You may 
be sure they won't be long before they are up with us 
again." 

In a quarter of an hour the two Indiana rode up, eiicli 
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having the hind-quarters of & deer fastened acroBs his horee 
behind the saddle, while the tongues hung from the peaks. 

"Kill them both at first shot, chief!" Jerry asked; "I 
did not hear another report" 

"Close by," the chief said; "no could miss," 

" It seems a pity to lose such a quantity of meat," Tom 
remarked. 

"The Indians seldom carry off more than the hind- 
quarters of a deer, never if they think there is a chance of 
getting more soon. There is a lot more fiesh on the hind- 
quarters than there is on the rest of the stag. But that they 
are wasteful, the red-skins are, can't be denied. Even when 
they have got plenty of meat they will shoot a buffalo any 
day just for the sake of his tongue." 

It was still early in the afternoon when they passed under 
the shadow of the buttes, and, two miles farther, came upon 
a small lake, the water from which ran north. Here they 
unsaddled the horses and prepared to camp. 



CHAPTER V. 



IN DANGER. 



THERE were no bushes that would serve their purpose 
near the lake, they therefore formed their camp on 
the leeward side of a large boulder. The greatest care was 
observed in gathering the fuel, and it burned with a clear 
flame without giving out the slightest smoke. 

" Dead wood dries like tinder in this here air," the miner 
said. " In course, if there wur any red skina within two or 
three miles on these hills they would make out the camp, 
still that ain't likely; but any loafing Indian who chanced 
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to be bunliDg ten or eveo fifteen milea awaf would see 
smoke if there w&b any, and when a red-skin sees smoke, 
if he can't account for it, he Is darned sartin to set about 
finding out who made it" 

The horses fared badly, for there was nothing for them 
to pick up save a mouthful of stunted grass here and there. 

" Plenty of grass to-morrow," the chief said in answer to a 
remark of Tom as to the scantiness of their feed. "Grass 
down by Buffalo Lake good." 

Early the next morning they mounted sud rode down 
the hiUs into Big Wind River valley. They did not go 
down to the river itself, but skirted the foot of tlie hills 
until they reached Buffalo Lake. 

" There," the chief said, pointing to a pile of ashes, " the 
fire of my white brother." 

Alighting, be and Hunting Dog searched the ground care- 
fully round the fire. Presently the younger Indian lightly 
touched the chief and point«d to the ground. They talked 
together, still carefully examining the ground, and moved off 
in a straight line some fifty yards. Then they returned. 

"Indian here," Leaping Horse said, "one, two days aga 
Found fire, went off on trail of whit« men." 

"That is bad news, chief." 

" Heap bad," the Indian said gravely. 

" Perhaps he won't follow far," Tom suggested. 

The Indian made no answer. Be evidently considered 
the remark to be foolish, 

" You don't know much of Indian nature yet, Tom," the 
miner said. "When a red-skin comes upon the trait of 
whites in what he considers his country, he will follow them 
if it takes him weeks to do it, till he finds out all about 
them, and if he foaeee near one of hie own villages he will 
tell the news, and a score of the varmint will take up the 
trail with bim. It's them ashes as has done iL If the chief 
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here bwl stopped with them till the; started this would not 
h&ve happened, for he would hare seen that tbey swept 
every sign of their fire into the lake, I wonder they did 
not think of it t^emselvea. It wu a dog-goned foolish trick 
to leave such a mark as thia I expect thej will be more 
keerful afterwards, but they reckoaed that they had scarce 
got into the Indian country. 

" Do yon think it was yesterday the red-skin was here, or 
the day before, chief!" 

"Leaping Horse can't say," the Indian replied. "Ground 
very hard, mark very small No rain, trail keep fresh a 
long tima Only find mark twice." He led them to a spot 
where, on the light dust among the rocks, was the slight 
impression of a footmark 

"That is the mark of a moccasin, sure enough," Jerry 
said ; " but maybe one of the whites, if not all of them, have 
put on moccasins for the journey. They reckoned on climb- 
ing about some, and moccaeins beat boots anyhow for work 
among the hills." 

"Red-skin foot," the Indian said qoietly. 

"Well, if you say it is, of course it is. I should know it 
myself if I saw three or four of them in a line, but as there 
is only one mark it beats me." 

"How would you know, Jerry 1" 

"A white man always turns out his toes, lad, an Indian 
walks straight-footed. There are other differences that a 
red-skin would see at once, but which are beyond me, for I 
have never done any tracking work." 

The Indian without speaking led them to another point 
some twenty yards away, and pointed to another impreo- 
sion. This was so sUght that it was with difficulty that 
Tom could make out the outline. 

"YeSjthat settles it," Jerry said. "You see, lad, when there 
was only one mark I could not tell whether it was turned out 
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or Dot, for that would depend on the direction tiie man was 
walking in. Thia one is jaet in a line with the other, and so the 
foot must hare been set down BtraighL Had it been turned 
out a bit^ the line, carried straight through the first footprint, 
would have gone five or six yards away to the right." 

It took Tom two or three minutes to reason this out to 
himself, but at last he understood the drift of what his 
companion said. As the line through one toe and heel 
passed along the centre of the other, the foot must each 
time have been put down in a straight line, while if the foot- 
prints had been made by a person who turned out his toes 
they would never point straight towards those farther oa 

"Well, what is your advice, chief)" Jerry asked. 

"Must camp and eat," the Indian replied, "horses gone 
far enough. No fear here, red-skin gone on trail" 

"Do you think there have been more than one, chief!" 

" Not know," Leaping Horse saidj " find out by and by." 

Tom now noticed that Hunting Dog had disappeared. 

" Where shall we make the fire)" 

The chief pointed to the ashes. 

"That's it^" JerrysEud. "If any redskin came along you 
see, Tom, there would be nothing to tell tbem that more 
than one party had been here." 

The chief this time undertook the collection of fuel him- 
self and a bright fire was presently burning. Two hours 
later Hunting Dog came back. He talked for some time 
earnestly with the chief, and taking out two leaves from his 
wampum bag opened them and showed him two tiny heaps 
of black dost Jerry asked no questions until the conversation 
was done, and then while Hunting Dog cut off a large chunk 
of deer's flesh, and placing it in tlie hot ashes sat himself 
qnietly down to wait until it was cooked, be said : 

"Well, chief, what is the newaV* 

"The Indian had a horse, Hunting Dog came upon the 
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spot where he had left it & hundred yards away. When he 
saw ashes, he came to look at them. Afterwards he fol- 
lowed the trail quite plain on the soft ground at head of 
lake. Over there," and he pointed to the foot of the hilts, 
"Indian stopped and fired twice." 

"How on earth did he know that, chief)" 

The chief pointed to the two leaves. The scout examined 
the powder. "Wads," he said. "They are leather wads, 
Tom, shrivelled and burnt What did he fire at, chiefl" 

"Signal Half a mile farther three other mounted red- 
skins joined him. They stopped and had heap talk. 
Then one rode away into hills, the others went on at gallop 
on trail" 

"That is all bad, chief. The fellow who went up the hills 
no doubt made for a villagel" 

The chief nodded. 

" The only comfort is that Harry has got a good start of 
them. It was a week from the time you left them before we 
met you, that is three days ago, so that if the red-skins took 
up the trail yesterday, Harry has ten days' start of them." 

Leaping Horse shook his head. "Long start if travel 
fast, little start if travel alow." 

"I see what yon mean. If they pushed steadily on 
up the valley, they have gone a good distance, but if they 
stopped to catch beaver or prospect for gold they may not 
have got far away. Hadn't we be better pushing on, 
chief 1" 

" No good, horses make three days' journey; rest well to- 
day, travel right on to-morrow. If go farther to-night, 
little good to-morrow. Good camp here, all rest." 

" Well, no doubt you are right, chief, but it worries one 
to think that while ne are sitting hero those 'tamal red-skins 
may be attacking our frienda My only hope is that Hairy, 
who has done a lot of Indian fighting, will hide his trail as 
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much as possible u he goes on, and that they will have a 
lot of trouble in fiodiug it" 

The chief nodded. "My vhite brother, Harry, knowa 
Indian waj& He did not think he had come to Indian 
country here or ho would not have left his a^hea. But 
beyond this be will he sure to hide his trail, and the 'Rap- 
pahoes will have to follow slow." 

"You think they we 'Rappahoea, chief t" 

"Yes, this 'Rappahoe country. The Shosbonos are further 
north, and are friendly; the Bannacks and Nez purees are in 
north-west, near Snake River; and the Sioux more on the 
north and east, on other side of great mountains. 'Rappa- 
boes here." 

" Waal," Jerry said wrathf ully, " onless they catch Harry 
asleep, some of the darned skunks will be rubbed out afore 
they get his scalps It is a good country for hiding trail. 
There are many streams coming down from the hills into 
the Big Wind, and they can turn up or down any of them as 
they please, and land on rocky ground too, so it would be 
no easy matter to track them. By the lay of the country 
there does not seem much chance of gold anywheres about 
here, and, as I reckon, tbey will be thinking more of that 
than of beaver skins, so I think tliey would push straight 
on." 

"Harry said he should get out of Big Wind River valley 
quick," Leaping Horse said. "Too many Indians there. 
Get into mountains other side. Go up Riviere de Noir, 
then over big mountains into Sierra Shoalione, and then 
down Buffalo through Jackson's Hole, and then strike 
Snake River. 1 told him heap bad Indians in Jackson's 
Hole, Bannacks and Nez purees. He said not go down into 
valley, keep on foot-hilla. I told him, too bad journey, 
but he and other pale-faces thought could do it, and might 
find much gold. No good Leaping Horse talk." 
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"This is A dog-goned bad basineBg I have brongbt yon 
into, Tom. I reckoned we should not get out without 
troubles, but I did not calkerlate on our getting into them 
so soon." 

"You did not bring me here, Jerry, so you need not 
blame j'Ourself for that It was I brought yon into it, for 
you did not make up your mind to come till I had settled 
to go with Leaping Horse." 

"I reckon I should have come anyhdw," Jerry grumbled. 
" Directly the chief said where Harry and the others had 
gone my mind was set on joining them. It was a new 
country, and there wur no saying what they might strike, 
and though I ain't a regular Indian-fighter, leaving them 
alone when they leave me alone, I can't say as I am averse 
to a scrimmage with them if the odds are anyways equal." 

"It is a wonderful country," Tom said, looking at the 
almost perpendicular cliffs across the valley, with their 
regular coloured markings, their deep fiesures, crags, and 
pinnacles, " and worth coming a long way to see." 

" I don't say as it ain't curoua, but I have seen the like 
down on the Colorado, and I don't care if I never see no 
more of it if we carry our scalps safe out of this. I don't 
say as I object to hills if they are covered with forest, 
for there is safe to be plenty of game there, and the wood 
comes in handy for timbering, but this kind of country that 
looks as if some chaps with paint-pots had been making 
lines all over it, ain't to my taste noway. Here, lad; I 
never travel without hooka and lines ; you can get a break' 
fast and dinner many a day when a gun would bring down 
on you a score of red varmints. I expect you will find fish 
in the lake. Many of these mountun lakes just swarm 
with them. You bad better look about and catch a few 
bugs, there «n't no better but. Those jumping bngs are 
as good as any," and he pointed to a grasshopper, somewhat 
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to Tom's relief, for the lad had just been wondering where 
he should look for bugs, not having seen one eince he 
landed in the States. 

There were two lines and liooks in the miner's outfit, and 
Tom and Hunting Dog, after catching some grasshoppers, 
went down to the lake, while Jerry and the chief had a long 
and earnest conversation together. The baited hooks were 
scarcely thrown into the water when they were seized, and 
in a quarter of an hour ten fine lake trout were lying on 
the bank. Tom was much delighted. He had fished from 
boats, but had never met with much success, and his pleasure 
at landing five fish averaging four or five pounds a piece was 
great Aa it was evidently useless to catch more, they wound 
up their lines, and Hunting Dog split the fish open and laid 
them down on the rock, which was so hot that Tom could 
scarce bear his hand on it. 

Seeing the elder men engaged in talk Tom did not return 
t4) them, but endeavoured to keep up a conversation with the 
young Indian, whom he found to be willing enough to talk 
now they were alone, and who knew much more English 
than he had given him credit for. As soon as the sun 
set the lire was extinguished, and they lay down to sleep 
shortly afterwards. An hour before daylight they were in 
the saddle. Hunting Dog rode ahead on the line be had 
followed the day before. As soon as it became light Tom kept 
his eyes fixed upon the ground, hut it was only now and 
then, when the Indian pointed to the print of a horse's 
hoof in the sand between the rocks, that he could make 
them out. The two Indians followed the track, however, 
withont the slightest difficulty, the horses going at a hand 
gallop. 

" They don't look to me like horses' foot-prints," Tom said 
to Jerry when they had passed a spot where the marks were 
unusually clear, 
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" I reckon you have never seen the track of an unshod 
horse before, Tom. With a shod horse you see nothing 
but the m&rk of the shoe, here you get the print of 
the whole hoof. Harry has been careful enough here, and 
has taken the shoes off hts ponies, for among all the marks, 
we have not seen any made by a shod horse. The Indiana 
never shoe theirs, and the mark of an iron is enough to 
tell the first red-skin who passes that a white man has gone 
along there. The chief and I took off the shoes of the four 
horses yesterday afternoon when you were fishing. We put 
them and the nails by to use when we get out of this dog- 
goned country." 

After riding for two hours they came to the bank of a 
stream. The chief held up his hand for them to stop, while 
he dismounted and examined the foot-marks. Then he 
mounted again and rode across the stream, which was some 
ten yards wide and from two to three feet deep. He went 
on a short distance beyond it, lea]>t from his saddle, threw 
the reins on the horse's neck, and returned to the bank on 
foot. He went a short distance up the etream and then as 
much down, stooping low and examining every inch of the 
ground. Then he stood up and told the others to cross. 

"Leave your horses by mine," he said as they joined 
him. " Trail very bad, all rock." He spoke to the young 
Indian, who, on dismounting, at once went forward, quarter- 
ing the ground like a spaniel in search of game, while the 
chief as carefully searched along the bank. 

"Best leave them to themselves, Tom; they know what 
they are doing." 

"They are hunting for the trail, Jerry, I supposed" 

" Ay, lad. Harry struck on a good place when he crossed 
where he did, for you see the rock here is as smooth as 
the top of a table, and the wind has swept it as clean of 
dost as if it had been done by an eastern woman's broom. 
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If the horses had been shod there would have been 
scratches on the rock that would have been enough for the 
dullest Indian to follow, but an unshod horse leaves no 
mark on ground like this. I expect the red-skins who 
followed them were just as much puzzled as the chief is. 
There ain't no saying whether they crossed and went straight 
on, or whether they never crossed at all or kept in the 
stream either up or down." 

It was half an hour before the two Indians had concluded 
their estuni nation of the ground. 

"Well, chief, what do you make of it!" Jerry asked when 
they had spoken a few words together. 

"Hunting Dog has good eyes," the chief said. "The 
white men went forward, the red men could not find the 
trail, and thought that tbey had kept in the river, so they 
went up to search for them. Come, let us go forward." 

Tlie miner and Tom mounted their horses, but the Indians 
led theirs forward some three hundred yards. Tlien Hunt- 
ing Dog pointed down, and the chief stooped low and 
examined the spot 

"What is it, chief)" Jerry asked; and he and Torahoth 
got off and knelt down. They could see nothing whatever. 

" That is it," Leaping Horse said, and pointed to a piece 
of rock projecting half an inch above the flat. 

"I am darned if I can see anything." 

" There is a tiny hair there," Tom said, putting his face 
within a few inches of the ground. "It might be a cat's 
hair; it is about the length, hut much thicker. It is brown," 

"Goodl" the chief said, putting his hand on Tom's 
shoulder. "Now let us ride." He Iei4)t into his saddle, 
the others following his example, and they went on at the 
same pace as befora 

"Well, chief," the miner swd, " what does that hwr tell 
you abonb it, for I can't make neither head nor tail of it}" 
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" The white men killed a deer on their way up here, and 
they cut up the hide and made shoes for horses, so that they 
should leave no tracks. One «f the horses trod on a Uttle 
rock and a hair came out of the hide." 

" That may be it, chief," the miner said after thinkiog the 
matter over, " though it ain't much of a thing to go by." 

" Good enough," Leaping Horse said, " We know now the 
line they were taking. When we get to soft ground see 
trail plainer." 

" What will the others do when they cannot find the traU 
anywhere along the hank!" 

"Ride straight on," the chief said. " Search banks of next 
river, look at mouths of valleya to make sure white men 
have not gone up tliere, meet more of tribe, search every- 
where closely, find trail at last." 

"Well, that ought to give Harry a good start, anyhow." 

"Not know how long gone on," the chief said gravely. 
"No rainfall. Six, eight — perhaps only two days' start." 

"But if they always hide their tr il as well as they did 
here I don't see how the Indians can find them at all — 
especially as they don't know where they are making for, as 
we do." 

"Find camp. Men on foot may hide traces, but with 
horses sure to find." 

"That is BO," Jerry i^reed, shaking his head. "An. 
Indian can see with half an eye where the grass lias been 
cropped ortheleavesstripped off the bushes. Yes, I am afraid 
that is so. There ain't no hiding a camp from Indian eyes 
where horses have been about It is sure to be near a stream. 
Shall yon look for them, chief 1" 

The Indian shook his head. "Lose time," he said. 
"We go straight to Riviere de Noir." 

" Von don't think, then, they are likely to turn off before 
thatl" 
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"Leaping Horse thinks not They know Indian about 
here. Perhaps found Indian trail near first camp. Know, 
anyhow, many Indians. Think push straight on." 

" That is the likeliest. Anyhow, by keeping on we must 
got nearer to them. The worst danger seems to me that we 
may overtake the red>skins who are hunting them." 

The chief nodded 

" It is an ali-6red fix, Tom," Jerry went on. " If we go 
slow we may not be in time to help Harry and the others 
to save their scalps; if we go fast we may come on these 
'tamal red-skins, and have mighty hard work in keeping 
onr own ha'r on." 

"I feel sure that the chief will find traces of them in time 
to prevent our nmning into them, Jerry. Look how good 
their eyes ara Why, I might have searched all my life 
without noticing a single hair on a rock." 

After riding some fifteen miles beyond the stream, and 
crossing two similar though smaller rivulets, the chief after 
a few words with Jer~-y turned off to the left and followed 
the foot of the bills. At the mouth of a narrow valley he 
stopped, examined the ground carefully, and then led the 
way up it, carrying his rifie in readiness across the peak of 
the Baddle. The vaUey opened when they had passed ita 
mouth, and a thick grove of trees grew along the bottom. 
As soon as they were beneath their shelter they dismounted. 
The horses at once began to crop the grass. Hunting Dog 
went forward through the trees, rifle in liand. 

" Siiall I take the bits out of the horses' mouths, Jerry ? " 
Tom asked. 

" Not till the young Indian returns. It is not likely there 
is a red-skin village up there, for we should have seen a trail 
down below if there had been. Still there may be a hut or 
two, and we can do nothing till he comes back." 

It was half an hour before Hunting Dog came through 
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the trees again. He shook his head, and without a word 
loosened the girths of hie horse and took off the bridle. 

" He has seen no signs of them, so we can light a fire and get 
Bomething to eat I am beginning to feel I want something 
badly," 

Thus reminded Tom felt at once that he was desperately 
hungry. They had before starting taken a few moutbfuls 
of meat that had been cooked the day before and purposely 
left over, but it was now three o'clock in the afternoon, 
and he felt ravenoua The Indians quickly collected dried 
wood, and four of the lish were soon frizzUng on hot ashes, 
while the kettle, hung in the flame, was beginning to sing. 

" We have done nigh forty miles, Tom, and the horses 
must have a couple of hours' rest. We will push on as 
fast as we can before dark, and then wait until the moon 
rises ; it will be up by ten. This ain't a country to ride over 
in the dark. We will hide up before morning, and not 
go on again till next night Of course we shall not go 
so fast as by day, but wo sha'n't have any risk of being 
ambushed. The chief reckons from what he has heard that 
the Indian villages are thick along that part of the valley, 
and that it will never do to travel by day." 

"Then you have given up all hopes of finding Harry's 
tracks V 

"It would be just wasting our time to look for them. We 
will push on sharp till we are sure we are ahead of tliem. 
We may light upon them by chance, but there can be no 
searching for them with these red varmint round us. It 
would be just chucking away our lives without a chance of 
doing any good. I expect Harry and his party are travelling 
at night too; but they won't travel as fast as we do, not 
by a Bight They have got pack-ponies with them, and they 
are likely to lay off a day or two if they come upon a good 
place for bidiug." 
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The; tTKTelled bat a few miles after their halt, for the 
Indians decl&red they could make out smoke rising in two 
or three places ahead ; and although neither Jeny nor Tom 
could diBtinguish it, they knew that the Indians' sight was 
much keener than their own in a matter of this kind. They 
therefore halted again behind a mass of rocks that had fallen 
down the mountain-side. Hunting Dog lay down among 
the highest of the boulders to keep watch, and the horses 
were hobbled to prevent their straying. The miner and the 
chief lit their pipes, and Tom lay down on his back for a sleep. 
A ehort time before it became dusk the call of a deer was 
heard. 

" There are wapiti, chiel We can't take a shot at them; 
but it don't matter, we have meat enough for a week." 

The chief had already risen to his feet, rifle in hand. 

" It is a signal from Hunting Dog," he said, " he has seen 
Bomething in the valley. My white brother had better get 
the horses together," and he made his way up the rocks. In 
a minute or two he called out that the horses might be left 
to feed, and presently came leisurely down to them. " Seen 
Indians — ten 'Eappahoes." 

"Which way were they going)" 

" Riding from Big Wind Eiver acrosa valley, Been away 
hunting among bills over there. Have got meat packed on 
horses, ride slow. Not have heard about white men's trail. 
Going to village, where we saw smoke." 

Tom was fast asleep wbeo Jerry roused him, and told him 
that the moon was rising, and that it was time to be off. 

They started at a walk, the chief leading, Jerry followed 
him, while Tom rode between him and Hunting Dog, who 
brought up the rear. Tom had been warned that on no 
account was he to speak aloud. " If you have anything you 
want to say, and feel that you must say it or boat," Jerry 
remarked, " just oome up alongside of m.e and whisper it 
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Keep yaur ears open and yoar rifle handy, we might come 
upon a party any minute. They might be going back to 
their village after following Harry's trail as long as they 
could track it, or it mi^t be a messenger coming back to 
fetch up food, or those fellows Hunting Dog made out 
going OQ to join those in front Anyhow we have got to 
travel as quiet as if there was ears all round us." 

As they passed the clumps of trees where the Indian 
villages stood they could see the reflection of the fires on 
the foliage, and heard the frequent barking of dc^ and an 
occasional shout. A quarter of a mile farther the chief 
halted and spoke to Hunting Dog, who at once dismounted 
and glided away towards the village. 

"Gone to see how many men there," the chief said in 
explanation to Jerry. " Too much laugh, no good." 

" He means the men must have gone off t^ain, Tom. If 
there were men in the camp the boya would not be making 
a noise." 

They were but a few hundred yards from the trees, and in 
a very short time the Indian returned. 

"Men are gone," he said; "only squaws and boys there." 

"How many lodges are therei" the chief asked. Hunt- 
ing Dog held up both handa with extended fingers, and then 
one finger only. 

"Eleven of them," Jerry sMd. "I expect they are all 
small villages, and they move their lodges across into the 
forests when winter comes on." 

As soon aa they had mounted, the chief put his horse 
into a canter, and at this pace they went forward for some 
hours, breaking into a walk occasionally for a few minutes. 

" I thought you said we should not go beyond a walk 
to-night, Jerry," Tom remarked on the first of these occa- 
riona. 

" That ia what we kinder agreed, lad; but you may be 
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Bore the chief has some good reason for going on faster. 
I dunno what it is, and I ain't going to ask. Bed skins hate 
being qnestioned. If be wants to tell us he will tell ub with- 
out being asked." 

A faint light was stealing over the sky, when the chief 
halted his horae and sat listening. No eound, however, 
broke the stillness of the night 

"Did you think you heard anything, chief?" 

" Leaping Horse heard nothing, but he stopped to listen. 
What does my white brother think of the 'Kappahoea having 
gone on directly they returned from the chasel" 

" I thonght that when they got the news that some white 
men had gone through, they might have started to join those 
following np the trail. Isn't ^t what you think, chief?" 

" Only three white men, plenty Indians on trail ; no hurry 
to follow; might have had feast after hunt and gone on in 



" So they might Yon think the whites have been tracked, 
and are to be attacked this morning?" 

"Perhaps attacked yesterday. Perhaps have got strong 
place, 'Eappahoes want mue help to take it. White rifle 
shoot straight, perhaps want more men to starve them ouL" 

They again went forward, at a gallop now. Jerry did not 
think much of the chief's idea. It seemed to htm natural 
that the Indians abould want to join in the hunt for scalps, 
and to get a share of the white men's goods, though be 
admitted that it was strange tliey should have gone on 
without taking a meal. Presently the chief reined in bis 
horee again, and sat with head bent forward. Tom heard 
an angry grunt from between Hunting Dog's teeth. Listen- 
ing intently alao, he was conscious of a faint, far-away sound. 

"You hear?" the chief said to Jerry. 

"I beard something; but it might he anything. A water- 
fall in the hills miles away, that is what it soands like.' 
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"Guns," the chief said laconically. 

"Do you think aol" Jerry said donbtfulty, "There don't 
aeeni to me anything of guns in it. It is just a sort of 
' murmur that keeps on and on." 

" It is the mountains speaking back again," the chief said, 
waving hia hand. " HilU everywhere. They say to each 
other, the red men who live in our bosoms are attacking the 
pale-face strangers." 

" What do you think, Hunting Dogi" Tom whispered to 
the Indian. 

"Gun-shot," he replied in a tone of absolute conviction. 

"Waal, chief, I will not gainsay your opinion," Jerry 
said. " How far do you think it is offr' 

" The horses will take us there in two hours," the chief 
replied. 

" Then we can put it at twenty miles at leasL Let na be 
going; whatever the sound is, we shnll know more about it 
before we have gone much farther." 

"Not too fast," Leaping Horse said as the miner was 
urging his horse forward. "Maybe have to fight, maybe 
have to run. No good tire horse too much." 

It was more than an hour before Tom could hear any dis- 
tinct change in the chai-acter of the sound, but at last he 
was able to notice that, though seemingly continuous, the 
sound really pulsated; sometimes it almost died away, then 
suddenly swelled out again, and there were several vibra- 
tions close together. Jerry, more accustomed to the sound 
of firearms in the mountains, had before this come round to 
the chiefs opinion. 

"It is guns, sure enough, Tom; the chief has made no 
mistake about it Waal, there is one comfort, they ain't 
been surprised. They are making a good fight of it, and we 
may be there iu time to take a hand in the game." 

"Shall we ride straight on and join theml'' 
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"I -reckon not, lad. We must wait antil we see what 
sort of place Hariy is id, and how we «au best help him, 
before we fix on any scheme." 

The sound became louder and clearer. The echo was still 
continuous, but the sound of the shots could be distinctly 
heard. 

"It iso?er there, to the right," Jerry said. "They must 
have crossed the Big Wind River." 

" And gone up the De Noir valley," the chief said. " We 
ought to be close to it now." 

" Yes, I reckon it can't be far off, by what you told me 
about the distance." 

" Better cross Big Wind at once. They no see us now." 

"I agree with you, chief; it would not do for them to 
get sight of us. If they did our case would be worse than 
Harr/a I expect he has got strongly posted, or he would 
have been wiped out long ago; that is what would happen 
to us if they were to make us out and spy our numbers afore 
we get to some place where we and Harry's outfit can help 
each other." 

They rode rapidly down to the river. With the excep- 
tion of a few yards in the middle, where the horses had to 
swim, the depth was not great, and they were soon on the 
other sida They rode to the foot of the hills, and then 
kept along it The sound of firing became louder and 
louder, and Tom felt his heart beat quickly at the thought 
that he might soon be engaged in a dcBperat« fight with the 
Indians, and that with the odds greatly against his party. 
Presently the hills fell sharply away, and they were at the 
entrance of the valley of the Riviere de Noir, which is the 
principal arm oi the Big Wind River at this point. The 
firing had very much died out during the last few minutes, 
and only an occasional shot was heard. 

" They have beat off the attack so far," Jerry sud to him 
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enconraginglf. " Now we have got to lie low & bit, while 
the chief sees how things stand." 

Leaping Horse dismounted at the mouth of a narrow cailoa 
running up into the cliff beside them. A little stream trickled 
down its centre. 

" Gould not have been better," Jeny said. " Here is a 
place we four could hold against a crowd of red-skina for 
hours. There is water anyway, and where there is water 
there is mostly a little feed for horses. I will take your 
horse, chief, and Tom will take Hunting Dog's, if so be you 
mean him to go with you. 

"Don't you worry yourself, lad," he went on, seeing how 
anxious Tom looked, as they started with the horses up the 
caiion. "If Harry and his friends have beaten off the first 
attack you may bet your boots they are safe for some time. 
It is clear the red-skins have drawn off, and are holding 
a powwow as to how they are to try nert. They attacked, 
you see, just as the day was breaking; that is their favourite 
hour, and I reckon Harry must have been expecting them, 
and that he and his mates were prepared." 



CHAPTER VL 



THE canon showed no sign of widening until they had 
proceeded a quarter of a mile from the entrance, 
then it broadened suddenly for a distance of a hundred 
yards. 

"There has been a big slip here both sides," the miner 
said, looking round. " It must have taken place a great 
many years ago, for the winter floods have swept away all 
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signs of it, and there are grass and trees on the slopes. 
The horses can find enough to keep them alive here for a 
day or two, and that is all we shall want, I hopa" 

"It would be a nasty place to get out of, Jerry, for the 
clifis are perpendicular from half-way up." 

" It ain't likely as there is any place we could get out 
without following it to the upper end, which may be some fifty 
miles away. I don't know the country it runs through, but the 
red-skins are pretty certun to know all about it. If they were 
to track us here they would never try to fight their way in, 
but would just set a guard at the mouth and at the upper 
end and starve ua out. It is a good place to hide in, but a 
dog-goned bad one to be caught in. However, I hope it ain't 
coming to that. It is we who are going to attack them, and 
not them us, and that makes all the difi'erence. The redskins 
can't have a notion that there are any other white men in 
this neighbourhood, and when we open fire on them it will 
raise such a scare for a bit that it will give us a chance of 
joining the otJiere if we choose. That of course must depend 
on their poaitioa" 

They walked back to the mouth of the cafion, and had not 
to wait long for the return of the Indians. 

"Come," Leaping Horse said briefly, at once taming an<l 
going off at a swift pace. 

Jerry asked no questions, but with Tom followed close 
on the Indians' heels. There were bushes growing among 
the fallen rocks and d6bris from the face of the clilT, and 
they were, therefore, able to go forward as quickly as they 
could leap from boulder to boulder, without fear of being 
seea A quarter of an hour's run, and the chief climbed up 
to a ledge on the face of the cliff where a stratum harder 
than those above it had resisted the effects of the weather 
and formed a shelf some twelve feet wide. He went down 
on his hands and knees, and keeping close to the wall 
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crawled along to a spot where some stonted bashes had made 
good their hold. The others followed him, and lying down 
behind the bushes peered throi^h them. 

The v^ley was four or five hundred yards wide, and down 
its centre ran the stream. Close to the water's edge rose 
abruptly a steep rock. It was some fifty feet in height and 
but four or five yards across at the top. On the north and 
west the rocks were too perpendicular to be climbed, but 
the other sides had crumbled down, the stones being covered 
with brushwood. From the point where they were looking 
they could see the six horses lying among the boshes. 
They were evidently tightly roped, and had probably been 
led np there when the attack began and thrown at the 
highest point to which they could be taken, a spot being 
chosen where the bashes concealed their exact position from 
those below. The rock was about two hundred and fifty 
yards from the spot where the party was lying, and their 
position was about level with its top. Some twenty 
Indiana were gathered a few hundred yards higher up the 
valley, and about as many some distance down it 

"Why didn't tie varmint take their places here)" Jerry 
whispered to the chief. 

"They came here. See," and he pointed to a patch of blood 
a few feet beyond him. " Indian guns not shoot far," he 
said, "powder weak; white man's rifles carry here, red-skin 
not able to shoot so far. When they found that, went away 
agiun." 

"What are they going to do now, do you thinki" 

" Soon attack agun." 

Half an hour passed, and then a loud yell gave the signal 
and the two troops galloped towards the rock. They had 
evidently had experience of the accuracy of the white 
men's fire; not an Indian showed himself, each dropping 
over one side of bis pony, with an arm resting in a rope 
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round tlie animolB' necks and one leg thrown over the back. 
So they dashed forward until close to the foot of the rocks. 
Another instant and they would have thrown themselves 
from their horses and taken to the bushes, but although 
hidden from the sight of the defenders of the position, 
they were exposed to the full view of the party on the ledge, 
from whom they were distant not more than two hundred 
yards. The chief fired first, and almost together the other 
three rifles flashed out Three of the Indians foil from their 
horses, another almost slipped off, but with an effort re- 
covered his hold with his leg. A yell of astonishment and 
fear broke froto the Indians. As the two bands mingled 
tc^ther, some of the riders were exposed to those on the 
top of the rock, and three shots were fired. Two more of 
the 'Bappahoes fell, and the whole band in obedience to a 
shont from one of their chiefs galloped at full speed down 
the valley. The three men sprang to their feet, waving 
their hats, while the party on the ledge also leapt up with 
a shont. 

" It's yon, chief, I see! "one of those on the rocks shouted. 
"I have been hoping ever since morning to hear the crack 
of your rifle, and I never heard a more welcome sound. We 
should have been nibbed ont sure. Who have you got with 
yout" 

" It's Jerry Curtis, Harry. I come up along with Leaping 
Horse, though I did not expect to find yon in such a bad 
fix. This young Indian is Hunting Dog, and this young 
chap next to me is your nephew, Tom Wade. Vou did not 
expect to meet him like this, I reckoni" 

While he had been speaking, all had reloaded their 
rifles. 

" Yon had best go across and talk it over with Harry, chief, 
and conaart measures with him for getting out of this fix. 
Those red-skins have got a bad scare, but you may bet they 
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aio't gone tar; and the; have lost six of their bucks now 
bedde vhat the others shot before, and it ain't in Indian 
natur for them to put np with such a loss as that" He 
bad hoen looking at the rock aa he spoke, and turning 
round uttered an exclamation of surprise, for the chief was 
no longer there. Looking down they saw that he had man- 
aged to make his way down the face of the clif^ and in another 
two minutes was ascending the rock. There he stood for 
some time in earnest conversation with the whites, and 
then returned to the ledge. 

"Trouble over horses," he sud. 

"Ay, ay, I reckoned that was what you was talking 
over. There ain't no going back for them now." 

The chief shook his head. "'Bappahoes keep watch," he 
said, "cannot go tOl night to fetch horses. All lie here to- 
day, go across to rock when darkness comes, then white men 
go up valley till get to trees an hour's march away; can see 
them from rock. Get in among trees and work up into 
bills. Leaping Horse add Hunting Dog cross river, go 
down other side past 'Rappahoes, then cross back and get 
into caflon, drive horses up. White men meet them tip in 
mountains." 

"That seems a good plan enough, chief. That is, if you 
can get out at the other end of the canon." 

"Canon Uttle up high," the chief replied. "Find some 
place to climb." 

" But they may find the horses to-day." 

The Indian nodded. "May find, perhaps not." 

"Why should we not go across to the rock at once, 
chief 1" 

"Indian count on fingers how many. They do not know 
we only four; much troubled in their mind where men come 
from, who can be. Ked-skins not like white men. Have 
many fancies. Fire come out of bush where 'Eapp&hoe 
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had been killed; think that bad medicine, keep t<^ther 
and talk. Think if men here, why not go acrosa to rock." 

"I should not be surprised if you are right, chief. They 
are more likely to fancy we have come down from above 
than from below, for they must have reckoned for sure 
there wore no other white men in the Big Wind Valley, and 
our not showing ourselves will give them an all-fired scare." 

"What does the chief mean by bad medicine, Jerryl" 
Tom asked. 

"A red-skin is full of all sorts of ideas. Anything he 
can't make head nor tail of, is bad medicine; they think 
there is some magic in it, and that old Nick has had his 
finger in the pie. When they get an idea like that in 
their minds, even the bravest of them loses his pluck, and 
is like a child who thinks he has seen a ghost. It is a mighty 
good notion for us to lie low all day. The redskins will 
reason it all out, and will say, if these are white men who 
killed our brothers why the 'tamal don't they go and join 
the others, there ain't nothing to prevent them It they ain't 
white men, who are they 1 Maybe they can move without our 
being able to see them and will shoot from some other place. 
No, I reckon it is likely they will keep pretty close tc^ther 
and won't venture to scatter to look for tracks, and in that 
case the chiefs plan will work out all right. In course, a good 
deal depends on their chief; one of them is among those we 
shot, you can make out his feathers from here. If he is 
the boss chief it may be that they will give it up altogether; 
the next chief will throw the blame on to him, and may like 
enough persuade them to draw ofT altogether. If it ain't the 
boss chief, then they are bound to try again. He would not 
like to take them back to their villages with the news that a 
grist of them had been killed and narry a scalp taken. I 
expect you will see this afternoon some of them come down 
to palaver with Harry." 
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The morning passed quietly and not unpleasantly, for they 
were lying in the shade, but before noon the ana had 
climbed up over the cliff behind them and shone down with 
great force, and they had to lie with their heads well under 
the bushes to screen them from its rays. Presently, Leap- 
ing Horse said : 

" Indian chief come, no lift heads." 

AH shifted their position so as to look down the valley. 
An Indian chief, holding up his hands to show that he was 
unarmed, was advancing on foot, accompanied by another 
Indian also without aims. 

" There is Harry going down to meet them," Jerry said. 

Tom looked eagerly at the figure that came down from 
the rock and advanced to meet the Indiana. It seemed 
strange to him that after having come so far to join his 
uncle they should remain for hours in sight of each 
other without meeting. It was too far to distinguish his 
features, but he saw by the light walk and easy swing of 
the figure that his uncle was a much more active man than 
he had expected to see. He had known indeed that he was but 
forty years old, but he had somehow expected that the life of 
hardship be had led would have ^:ed him, and he was 
surprised to see that bis walk and figure were those of a 
young man. 

"Is it not rather dangerous, his coming down alone to 
meet two of them! They may have arms hidden." 

"They have got arms, you may be sure," Jerry replied. 
"They have knives for certain, and moat h'kely toma- 
hawks, but I expect Harry has got his six-shooter. But it 
don't matter whether he has or not, there are bis two mates 
up on that rock with their rlfies, and we are across here. 
The 'Eappahoes would know well enough their lives wouldn't 
be worth a red cent if they were to try any of their games. 
They don't mean business; they will make out they have 
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come to persuade Harry and his matee to give up, which 
they know quite well they un't fook enough to do. But 
what ie realty in their minds is to try and find out who we 
are, and where we have come from." 

The convereation lasted a few minutes. Tom conld see 
that questions were being asked about the concealed party, 
for the chief pointed to the ledge two or three times. When 
the talk was over the Indiana went down the valley t^ain 
at a slow pace, never once looking back, and the Englishman 
returned to the rocks. 

" I don't suppose they have got much from Harry." 

"I suppose uncle talks their language!" 

" No, I don't reckon he knows the'Rappalioe dialect. But 
the tribes on the western side of the plains can mostly 
understand each other's talk; and as I know he can get on 
well with the Utes, he is sure to be able to understand the 
'Rappahoes' talk." 

"Leaping Horse will go along the ledge," the chief said 
a few minutes later, after a short conversation with Hunting 
Dog. " The 'Bappahoes will try to find out who are here ; 
not like to attack the rock till find out" 

The two Indians lay down fiat on the ledge, and crawled 
along without raising themselves in the slightest until they 
reached a point where the clifi's projected somewhat. From 
here they could see down the valley, and they lay immov- 
able, with their rifles in front of them. 

"They are not more than fifty yards or so from those 
bushes where we got up on to the ledge. That is where the 
red-skins are likely to try crawling up, for there they would 
be out of sight of the rock." 

"Surely they would never venture to come along the 
ledge in daylight, Jerry. They would have to pass along 
under the fire of uncle and his mates, and would have our 
rifles to meet in front" 
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" No, it would only b« one, or at most, two scouts. They 
would reckon that from that point where the chief is lying 
thoy would get a view right along the ledge to here, and be 
able to make out what we are. It is the strangeness of the 
thing that has kept them quiet all these hours, and I expect 
their chief will want to prove that there are only a few of us, 
and that we are men for certain. I reckon tliey have sent 
off to the villages already, and there will be more of the 
varmint here to-nighL The Indians are never fond of 
attacking in the dark; still, if they were sure about us, they 
might try it They would know they could get up to the 
foot of that rock before being seen, and once among the 
bushes they would reckon they could make easy work of it" 

A quarter of an hour later there was the crack of a rifie, 
followed instantly by an Indian yell. 

" That is the chiefs piece, Tom, and I reckon the lead has 
gone straight." 

The silence remained unbroken for the next two hours, and 
then Leaping Horse crawled back as quietly as he had gone. 

" What was it, chief)" 

" It was a 'Kappahoe, who will scout no more," the chief said 
quietly. " He came up the bashes, but before he could etep 
on to the ledge Leaping Horse fired, and he will take no 
tales back to his tribe." 

"They won't try again, chief 1" 

Leaping Horeo shook his head. "First take rock," he 
said, "then when they have the scalps of the white men 
they will watch us bore. Will know we cannot stay here 
long without water." 

"You are right there, chief, and no mistake; my tongue 
is like a piece of leather now, and as soon as it gets dark I 
shall make a bee-line down to the river, I want to have a 
talk with Harry, but just at present I want a drink a 
blamed sight worse. If I had thought we were going to be 
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stuck ap hero all day I would have brought my water- 
bottle with me." 

The time passed very slowly, altboQgh the air became 
cooler as soon as the sun had gone down behind the opposite 
range. As soon as the light faded a little the Indian 
crawled farther along the ledge, and returned in a short 
time saying that he had found a spot where the whites 
could descend. Two or three times Jerry urged that it was 
dark enough, before the chief consented to move. At last, 
however, he stood up and gave the cry of an owl, and they 
were in a minute or two joined by Hunting Dog, who had 
until now remained at his post The chief at once led the 
way along the ledge until he reached the spot where the 
rock had crumbled away somewhat. 

"We had better go down one at a time," Jerry said. 
" For if there was a slip or a tumble it might let down a 
gun-hammer, and we want our lead for the 'Kappahoes, and 
not for each other." 

When it came to Tom's turn, he found it a very difficult 
place to get down in the semi-darkness, and two or three 
times he almost lost his footing. As soon as all were down 
they fell into Indian file, and crossed the valley to the 
rock, the chief giving the hoot of an owl twice as he 
approached it Three men at once stepped out from the 
bushes at its foot. 

" I began to wonder when you were coming, and was just 
going to get the ponies down before it was too dark to do it 
without running the risk of breaking their legs. Well, I am 
right glad to see you, Jerry; and you too, Tom, though it is 
too dark to see much of you. The chief has been telling 
me how he brought you along. There is no time to talk 
now, but I am right glad to see yon, lad," and he shook 
Tom heartily by the hand. " Now, mates, let us get the 
horses down." 
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" I must make tracks for the water first, Harry, the young 
un and I are pretty near choking; and I expect the Indiana 
are as bad, though it ain't their natur to talk about it." 

"Get down horses first," the chief said. " Too dark soon." 

" Waal, I suppose five minutes won't make much differ- 
ence," Jerry grumbled, " so here goes." 

"I have tied some hide over their hoofs," Harry said, 
"so as to make as little noise as possible about it" 

"Must make no noise," the chief said urgently. "Red- 
skin scouts soon be crawling up." 

One by one the horses were brought down, Harry leading 
them, and the others pushing aside the bushes as noiselessly 
as possible. Then their loads were carried down and packed 
upon them. 

" You get on my horse, Jerry," Harry Wade whispered, "I 
will walk with Tom. I have had no time to say a word to 
him yet, or to ask about the people at home. Where is the 
chief!" 

Leaping Horse and his companion bad stolen away as soon 
as the loads had been adjusted. The others led the horses to 
the river, and allowed them to drink, while Jerry and Tom 
lay down and took a long draught of the water. The miner's 
bottles were filled, and they then started. 

"It is lucky the river makes such a roar among these 
rocks here," Harry said, "it will drown the sound of the 
hones' hoofs." 

For half an hour they proceeded at a fast walk, then the 
skins were taken off the horses' feet and they went on at 
a trot, the two Wades- taking hold of Jerry's stirrup- 
leathers and running alongside. In half an hour they 
entered the belt of trec!<, and dismounting, at once began to 
ascend the hilL They were some distance up when they 
heard a distant yell. 

"You may yell as much as you like," Jerry panted, "you 
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won't catch ua now. They have been a mighty long time 
finding out we were gone." 

" They could not make out about you," Harry said " I 
could see by the chiefs manner, and the glances the Indian 
with him kept giving to the place where you were lying, 
tliat they were puzzled and alarmed. They offered if we would 
surrender that they would allow us to return dovm the 
valley without hurt I said, of course, that I preferred 
staying where I was; we had come up the valley and 
intended going farther; we didn't want to interfere with 
them, and if they had left us alone we should have left 
them alone; and they had only themselves to thank for the 
loss of some of their braves. 'We have,* I said, 'many 
friends who will protect as, and much harm will fall on the 
Indians who venture to meddle with us.' 

"'Are your friends white menl' the chief asked. 'Have 
they wings that they have flown down here from the 
hills r 

"'They have come, that is enough,' I said. 'You see, 
when they were wanted they were here, and if they are 
wanted again you will hear of them, and your braves will 
die, and you will gain nothing. You had best go back to 
your lodges and leave us to go away in peace. Whoever 
they are, they can shoot, aa you have found out to your cost 
They have no ill-will to the red-skins, providing the red-skins 
let us alone. They only fired four shots; if they had wished 
to, they could have killed many mora' When the chief saw 
that he could get nothing further from me he went away. 
As usual he spoke boastfully at last, and said that he had 
offered peace to us, and if war came, it would be our faults. 
I laughed, and said that we could take care of ourselves, 
and preferred doing so to trusting ourselves in the hands 
of the 'Rappahoes, when we had made some of their 
squaws widows." 
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"Would they have kept their word, uncle, do jou think 1" 
Tom asked. 

" Not they. There are a few of tlie Indian trihes whose 
word can be taken, but as a mle words mean nothing with 
them, and if we had put ourselves in their power they would 
have tomahawked ub instantly, or else taken us down and 
tortured us at their villsgea, which would have been a deal 
worse. I have no doubt they had a long talk after tlie 
chief returned to them, and that it was some time after it 
became dark before they could pluck up courage enough 
to climb the rock, though I expect they must have got close 
to it very soon after we left. I reckon they have been 
crawhng up inch by inch. Of course, directly they got to 
where the horses had been tied they knew we had gone, and 
I expect that yell was a signal for a rush forward to the top. 
But we need not bother any more about them. They may 
lide as far as the foot of the forest, but when they find we have 
gained that safely they will give it up until morning; they 
will know well enough it is no good starting to search the 
woods in the dark. We may as well rest where we are until 
the moon is up, for we make so much noise crashing through 
this undergrowth that they could hear us down there." 

" Now tell me, lad, about yout mother and sist«rs, and 
how you came out after all" 

Tom told hia uncle of his mother's death, and the reason 
why he had left his sisters to come out to join him. 

" It is a very bad business, lad, and I take a lot of blame 
to myself. When I got your mother's letter telling me of 
poor John's death, and that she would not hear of your 
coming out, I said some very hard things to myself. Here 
had I been knocking about for twenty years, and having 
bad a fair share of luck, and yet I could not put my hand 
on five hundred dollars, and there was my brother's 
widow and children, and I, their nearest relative, could not 
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help them. It made me feel a pretty mean man, I can tell 
yoa Your mother did not e&y much about her circum- 
Btances, but it did not need that. I knew that John bad 
retired from the navy with little besides his half<pay, and 
that her penaioa as bia widow must be a mighty slim one. 
Altogether I had a pretty bad time of it However, I took 
a tall oath that the next rich strike I made the dollars 
should not be thrown away. I reckoned that you would 
he out before long; for it was certain that if you were a lad 
of spirit you wouid not be staying there doing nothing. 
Your mother said that the girls all intended to take up 
teaching, and it was not likely that you would let them 
work for the family while you were loafing about at home. 
I know in my time it was hard enough to get anything to 
do there, and young fellows who have come out here to 
ranche tell me that it is harder than ever now. I thought 
you would fancy this life, and that in time you would talk 
your mother over into letting you coma" 

"I should never have got her to agree to it, uncle. I 
wanted to go to sea, but after father's death she would not hear 
of it She said I was her only boy and that she could not 
spare me, and I had to promise to give up the thought She 
was still more against your plan, but when I wrote to you 
I thought that possibly in time she might agree to it. But 
it was not long afterwards that her health began to fail, 
and I saw then that I must give up all thought of leaving 
her, and must, when I left school, take anything that 
offered; and it was only after her death that I talked it over 
with the girls, and they i^reed that to come here was the 
heat thing for me." 

"And you left before my last letter arrived}" 

"Yea; we had no letter after the one you wrote asking 
me to como out" 

"No, I suppose you could not have had it I wrote 
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before I Btarted out three months ago from Salt Lake City. 
I had struck a ledge of pretty good stuET, I and another. 
We sold out for a thousand dollars, and 1 sent my share off 
to your mother, telling her that I had been having bad luck 
since I got her letter, but that I hoped to do better in future, 
and I thought, anyhow, I could prontise to send her as much 
once a year, and if I had a real stroke of luck she and her 
girls would have the benefit of it" 

"That was good of you, uncle." 

" Not good at all,"Harry Wade grumbled. "I have behaved 
like a fool all along; it ia true that when I did get letters 
from your father, which was not very often, he always wrote 
cheerfully, and said very little about how he was situated 
aa to money. But 1 ought to have known — I did know, if 
I thought of it — that with a wife and six children it must 
be mighty hard to make ends meet on a lieutenant's half- 
pay, and there was I, often throwing away twice as much as 
his year's pension on a week's spree. When I beard he was 
gone you may pretty well guess how I felt However, lad, 
if things turn out well I will make it up as far as I can. 
Now, let us join the others." 

The others, however, were all sound asleep, having wrapped 
themselves in their blankets, and lain down as soon as the 
halt was decided upon. Jerry, having had no sleep the 
previous night, and but little for four or five days, had not 
even thought of asking the others for food, which they 
doubtless had on their saddles, although be had tasted noth- 
ing for twenty-four hoars. Tom, however, less accustomed 
to enforced fasts, felt ravenous. 

" We have had nothing to eat to-day, uncle, except a crust 
left over from yesterday's baking, and I don't think I could 
get to sleep if I did not eat something." 

" Bless me, I never thought of that, Tom. If I had I 
would have sent food across by the chief this morning. 
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There ib qo bread, but there is plenty of cold meat We 
cooked a lot yesterday evening, for we thought we might 
not get a chance of cooking to-day." 

"Then you knew, uncle, the Indians were near!" Tom 
vent on, when he had appeased his appetite and taken a 
drink of water, with a little whisky in it from his uncle's flask. 

" Aye, lad; we guessed somehow we had been followed all 
along. Wo had done everything we could to throw them 
off the trail — travelling as much as we could in the course of 
streams, muffling the feet of our ponies, and picking out the 
hardest ground to travel on, but every morning before day- 
break one of UB went up the hillside, and twice we made out 
mounted Indians moving about down the valley. Yesterday 
morning ten of them came galloping up within easy shot. I 
don't think they thought that we were so near. They drew 
up their horses suddenly, bad a talk, and then came Tiding 
after us. It didn't need their yells to tell us what their 
intention was. We knocked three of them out of their 
saddles, then threw our horses down and lay behind them. 

"They galloped round and round us shooting, but we 
picked two more off, and then they rode away. We knew 
enough of them to be sure that they were not going to give 
it up, but would follow us till joined by enough of their tribe 
to attack us again. We made a long march, hoping to get to 
the timber before they could come up, but just as the sun was 
setting we saw them coming along, about fifteen of them; 
and we had just time to get up to that rock. As they 
rode past we opened a smart fire and dropped four of them; 
the others rode up the valley, so as to cut us off from going 
farther. We filled our water-skins and got the horses 
half-way up as you saw, and then light«d a fire and cooked. 
We kept watch all nighf, two down below and one at the 
top; but everything was quiet, and we guessed they were 
waiting for others to come up. 
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" About an hour before daj'light we heard another gang 
arriTe below ns. They halted there, and it was not long 
before they began crawling up from above and below, 
and for a bit we shot pretty brisL The odda were too 
much against them, with oa on the height, and they 
drew off. Then for an hour they were pretty quiet 
while they were holding council, except that we did 
aome shooting with a party who had climbed up to that 
ledge opposite^ then we aaw both bands mount, and 
reckoned they were going to make a dash for us. We knew 
if they did it in earnest we must go down, for once among 
the rocks and bushes there would be no keeping them from 
mounting up. We made np our minds that the end was not 
far off, though I fancy we should have accounted for a good 
many of them before they rubbed us out. When your four 
rifles spoke from the ledge we thought it was a party 
who had gone back there, for we felt sure that we had 
driven them all away, but it wasn't more than a moment 
before we saw it wasn't that. There was no mistaking the 
yell of astonishment from the Indians, and as the horses 
swerved round we saw that three of them had fallen. You 
may guess we didn't stop to argue who it was, but set to 
work to do our share; but it seemed to us something like a 
miracle when the red-ekins rode off. 

" We had been talking of Leaping Horse during the night, 
for he had promised to come back to join ns, and I knew him 
well enough to be able to bet all creation that be would 
come. He had only left na to keep an appointment with 
his nephew, who was to join him at Fort Bridger. If there 
had only been two guns fired we should have put it down to 
him, but being four I don't think either of ne thought of 
him till he stood ap and shouted. Now, lad, you had 
better take a sleep. We shall be moving on as soon as the 
moon is fairly np, and it won't be over that hill behind us 
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till two or three. I will watch till then, but I don't think 
there U the least chance of their following us to-night; they 
have been pretty roughly handled, and I don't think they 
will follow until they have solved the mystery of that ledge. 
They searched it, no doubt, as soon as they found the rock 
was empty, and at daybreak they will set about tracing the 
trail up. That will be easy enough for them when they 
have once got rid of the idea that there was something 
uncanny about it, and then we shall have them on our 
heels again and on the chief's too. The first thing for us 
to do will he to make along the hill till we get to the edge 
of the cafion, where Leaping Horse has gone for your ponies, 
and to follow it to its upper end." 

" I will watch, uncle, if you will wake me in an hour. I 
shall be all right after a nap, but I can scarcely keep my 
eyes open now." 

It seemed, however, to Tom that he had not been asleep 
five minutes when his uncle shook him. The others were 
already on their feet The moon was shining down through 
the trees, and with cautious steps, and taking the utmost 
trouble to avoid the branches, they started on their upward 
climb. Not a word was spoken, for all knew how far 
sound travels on a atill night. There was, however, a slight 
breeze moving among the tree tops when they started, and 
in an hour this had so far increased that the boughs were 
swaying and the leaves rustling. 

"I reckon there ain't no occasion to keep our mouths 
shut no longer," one of the men aaid. " Now that the trees 
are on the move they would not hear us if they were only a 
hundred yards away." 

All were glad when daylight began to appear, Tom 
because the climbing would be much easier when the ground 
could be seen, the others because they were all longing for a 
pipe, but had hitherto not dared to light one, for the flash 
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of a match could be seen far away. They had been 
bearing steadily to the right as they moanted, and shortly 
after daybreak they suddenly found themselves on the edge 
of a cafion. 

"Do you think this is the one, Jerryl" one of the men 
asked. 

"That is more than I can tell, Ben. I did not see an 
opening in the valley as we came up it, but we might very 
well have missed one in the dark. I should think from the 
distance we have gone towards the right it must be the one 
where we left our horses. Anyhow, whether it is or not, we 
must follow it up to the top and wut there for a bit to see 
if the chief comes." 

" I reckon he will be there before us," Harry said; " that 
is if he got round the red-skins all right and found the 
horses. There would be no reason for him to wait, and I 
expect he would go straight on, and is like enough to be 
waiting for us by this tima" 



CHAPTER Vlt 



THE party pressed forward as rapidly as they could. 
The ground was rough and at times very steep, and 
those on foot were able to keep up with the horses without 
much difficulty. 

"You think the Indians will follow, unclel" Tom asked. 

"They will follow, you may bet your boots, Tom; by 

this time they have got to the bottom of the mystery. The 

first thing this morning some of them will go up on to the 

ledge where yon were, follow your tracks down to the 
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canon where yon left the horses, and find that you came 
up the valley and not down it They will have made 
out that there were two whites and two red-akina, and that 
the two red-shins have gone up the canon with the boraea. 
Directly the matter is all cleared up, they will be hotter 
than ever for our scalps, for there ia nothing a red-akin 
hates worse than being fooled. Of course, they will know 
that it is a good deal harder to wipe out seven men than 
three, and I don't think they will attack ua openly; they 
know well enough that in a fair fight two red-skins, if 
not three, are likely to go down for each white they rub 
out But they will bide their time: red-skins are a 
wonderful hand at that; time is nothing to them, and 
they would not mind hanging about us for weeks and weeks 
if they can but get ub at last However, we will talk it all 
over when the Indians join ua. I don't think there is any 
chance of fighting to-day, but whether we shall get out 
of these mountaina without having another scrimmage is 
doubtful" 

Tom noticed that in his talk with him hia uncle dropped 
most of the western expressions which when speaking with 
the others he used as freely as they did. He was now 
able to have a fair look at him, and found that he 
agreed pretty closely with the ideaa he had formed of him. 
There was a strong likeness between him and his brother. 
They were about the same height, but Harry waa broader 
and more strongly built His face was deeply bronzed by 
long exposure to the wind and sua He had a large 
tawny beard, while Tom's father had been clean shaved. 
The sailor was live yeara the senior, but the miner looked far 
younger than Tom could ever remember his father looking, 
for the latter had never thoroughly recovered his health 
after having had a long bout of fever on the Zanzibar 
station; and the long stride and free carriage of his uncle 
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waa in strikiDg contrast to tJie w&lk of hii father. Both 
had keen gray eyes, the aame outline of face, the tame 
pleasant smila 

" Now that I can see you fairly, Tom," the miner said, 
when they baited once for the horses to come up to them, 
" I can make out that you are a good deal like youi father 
as I can first remember bim." 

" I was thinking you were very like him, uncle." 

" We used to he alike in the old days, but I reckon the 
different lives we led must have changed us both a great 
deal He sent me once a photograph four or fire years ago, 
and at Brst I should not hare known it was bim. I could 
see the likeness after a bit, but ho was very much changed. 
Ko doubt I have changed still more; all this hiur on my 
face makes a lot of difference. You see, it is a very 
long time since we met. I was but twenty when I left 
England, and I had not seen bim for two or three years 
before that, for he was on the Mediterranean station at the 
tima Well, here are the horses again, and as the ground 
looks flatter ahead we shall have to push on to keep up 
with them." They were presently altogether beyond the 
forest, and a broad plateau of bars rock stretched away in 
front of them for miles. 

"There they are," Jerry Curtis shouted. "I was begin- 
ning to feel scared that the 'Eappahoes had got theuL" 

It was a minute or two before Tom could make out the 
distant figures, for his eyes were less accustomed to search 
for moving objects than were those of his companions. 

"They are riding fast," Harry Wade said. "I reckon 
they have made out some Indians on their trail." 

The little dark mass Tom had first seen soon resolved 
itself into two horsemen and two riderless animals. They 
were still three or four miles away, but in twenty minutes 
they reached the party advancing to meet them. The 
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whites vaved their hats and gave them a cheer as they 
rode ap. 

"So you have managed to get through them all right, 
chief r 

"The 'Rappahoes are dogs. They are frightened at 
shadows; their eyes were dosed. Leaping Horse stood near 
their fires and saw them go forward, and knew that his white 
brothers must have gained the forest before the 'Rappa- 
hoes got to the rock. He found the horses safe, but the 
cafioQ was very dark and in some places very narrow, 
with many rocks in the road, so that he bad to stop till the 
moon was high. It was not until morning came that he 
reached the head of the canon, an hour's ride from here. 
Half an hour back Leaping Horse went to the edge and 
looked down. There were ten 'Rappahoes riding fast up 
the traiL Has my brother heard anything of the othersi" 

" Nothing whatever," Harry said. " I reckon they did not 
begin to move until daylight, and as we nent on when the 
moon rose they must be a good two hours behind us, Wliich 
way do you think we had better go, chief!" 

" Where does my brother wish to gol" 

"It matters mighty little. I should say for a bit we 
had better travel along this plateau, keeping about the 
same distance from the timber-line. I don't think the 
'Rappahoes will venture to attack us in the open. If we 
keep on here we can cross the divide and get into the 
Shoshones' country, and either go down the Buifalo and then 
up the Snake and so work down south, or go east and 
strike some of the streams running that way into the Big 
Horn." 

The chief shook his head. 

"Too far, too many had Indians; will talk over fire to- 
night." 

"That is it, chief. It is a matter that wants a good deal 
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of talking over. Anyhow, we bad better be moving on at 
onea" 

Tom was glad to find himeelf in the saddle again, and 
the party rode on at a steady pace for some hours, then 
they halted, lit a fire, and cooked a meal. Tom noticed that 
thd Indians no longer took pains to gather dry sticks, but 
took the first that came to baud. He remarked this to 
Jeny, 

"They know it is no nse trying to hide our trail here; 
the two bands of Indians will follow, one up and one down, 
until they meet at the spot where the chief joined us. 
From there they can track us easy enough. Nothing 
would suit us better than for them to come up to us here, 
for we should give them fits, sartin. This is a good place. 
This little stream comes down from that snow peak you see 
over there, and we have got everything we want, for this 
patch of bushes will keep us in firing for a bit. You 
see, there are some more big hills in front of us, and we 
are better here than we should be among them. I expect 
we shall camp here for the night." 

"Then you don't think the Indians will come up close)" 

"Not they. They will send a spy or two to crawl up, 
yon may he sure, but they will know better than to come 
within reach of our riflea" 

"lam mighty glad to have my teeth into some deer-flesh 
again," Ben Gulston said. " ^^'e had two or three chances 
as we came along, but we dare not fire, and we have just 
been living on bread and bacon. Where did you kill these 
wapiti t" 

" At our first halt, near Fremont's Pass We got two." 

" Well, you haven't eaten much, Jerry," Sam Hicks said. 
"I reckon four men ought pretty well to have finished ofl 
two quarters by this time." 

"I reckon we should have finished one of the bucks. 
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Sam; but we caught a grist of fiali the same d&y, dried them 
in the sun, and I think we mostly ate them. They would 
net keep as well aa the fiesh. That ie aa good as the day 
we ahot it, for up here in the dry air meat keeps a sight 
better than down in the plaina. Give me some more tea, 
Sam." 

"What do you think, mates, of camping herel" Harry 
Wade said. " The chief thinks we are better here than 
we should be if we moved on. He feels certain the red- 
skins won't dare attack us." 

There was a cordial agreement in favour of a halt, for 
after the work they had gone through during the last 
week they were glad of a rest No one would have 
thought half an hour afterwards that the little party en- 
gaged in washing their shirts at the stream or mending 
their clothes, were in the heart of a country unknown 
to most of them, and menaced by a savage foe. The 
horses cropped the scanty tufts of grass or munched the 
young tops of the bushes, the rifles stood stacked by the 
fire, near which the two Indians sat smoking and talking 
earnestly together, Hunting Dog occasionally getting up and 
taking a long careful look over the plain. As the men 
finished their various jobs they came back to the fire. 

" Now, chief," Harry said, " let us hear your ideas as to 

what we had best do. We are all pretty old hands at 

■ mountaineering, but we reckon you know a great deal 

more about it than we do. You don't like the plans 1 

proposed." 

" No can do it," the chief said positively. " In a moon 
the snow will fall, and there will be no crossing mountains." 

"That is true enough," Jerry said. "An old trapper 
who had lived among the Shoshones told me that nine 
months in the year they were shut up in the valleys by the 
snow on the passes.' 
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"Then how can livel" the chief went oa. "As long as 
we stay in this country the 'Gappahoea will watch us. 
They Wl tell the Baonacks and the Nez Purees, and they 
too would be on our trail As long as we keep t<^ether 
and watch they will not come, they fear the white man's 
rifle; but we cannot live without hunting, and then they 
kill one, two, till all killed. At night must always watch, 
at day cannot hunt How we live! What good to stayt 
If we stop all killed anre." 

There was silence round the circle. Every one of them 
felt the truth of the Indian's words, and yet they hated the 
thought of abandoning their search for gold, or, failing that, 
of a return horoe with their horses laden with beaver skins. 

Harry was the first to speak. " I am afraid these varmint 
have interfered with our plans, mates. If we had had the 
luck to drop into one of the upper valleys without being 
noticed we could have bunted and trapped there and looked 
for gold for months witliout much chance of being dis- 
covered, but thia has upset it all. I am afraid that what 
the chief says is true. If we keep together we starve, if 
we break up and hunt we shall be ambushed and kilted. I 
bate giving up anything I have set my mind on, but this 
time I don't see a way out of it We ain't the first party 
that has come up here and had to go back again with empty 
hands, and we know what happened to that party of twenty 
old-time miners from California two years ago, though none 
of tbem ever got back to tell the tale. We knew when we 
started, it wur just a chance, and the cards have gone 
against us." 

"That is so," Ben agreed; " if it had turned out well we 
might have made a good strike. It ain't turned out well, 
and as every day we stay here there will be more of those 
varmint swarming round us, I say the sooner we get out 
of this dog-goned country the better." 
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"You can count me in with you, Ben," Sam Hicks said. 
"We have gone in for the game and we don't hold hands, 
and it ain't do use bluffing against them red-akins. We 
sha'n't have lost much time arter all, and I reckon we have 
all learned something. Some day when the railroad goes 
right across. Uncle Sam will have to send a grist of troops 
to reckon up with the red-skins in these hills, and arter 
that it may be a good country for minii^ and trapping, but 
for the present we are a darned sight more likely to lose 
our scalps than to get skins." 

"Well, Leaping Horse, which way would you advise us 
to take, then)" 

" Go straight back to caiion, ride down there, cross river, 
go up mountains other side, pass them north of Union Peak, 
come down on upper water Big Wind River. From there 
little way on to Green Eiver. Leaping Horse never been 
there, but has heard. One long day's ride from here, go to 
upper waters of Green River." 

"That sounds good," Jerry Curtis said. "If we could 
once strike the Green we should he out of the 'Rappahoe 
country altogether. I have known two or three men 
who have been up the Green nearly to its head, and there 
is good hunting and a good many beaver in the side 
streams. I should not have thought it would have come 
anywhere like as near as this, but I don't doubt the chief 
is right" 

"Union Peak," the chief said, pointing to a crag rising 
among a tumble of hills to the south. 

"Are you sure, chief 1" 

The Indian nodded. "Forty, fifty miles away," he said. 
" Leaping Horse has been to upper waters of Green River, 
seen the peak from other side." 

"That settles it, then," Harry said. " Tliat is our course, 
there cannot be a doubt. I should never have proposed the 
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other if I had had ao idea that we were within sixty or 
eeveoty milea of the Green River. And you think we bad 
better take the caiion you came up by, chiefl" 

The Indian nodded. " If go down through forest may 
be ambushed. Open ground from here back to canon. 
' 'Bappahoes most in front. Think we go that way, not 
think we go back. Get good start. Once across river follow 
up little stream among hills other side, that the way to 
pasa If 'Rappahoes follow us we fight them." 

"Yes, we shall have them at an advantage there, for they 
would have to come up under our fire, and there are sure to 
be places where half a dozen men could keep fifty at bay. 
Very well, chief, that is settled. When do you think we 
had better start t" 

"When gets dark," the chief replied. "'No lose time, 
more Indian come every hour. Keep fire burning well, 
'Rappahoes think we camp here. Take horses a little way 
off and mount beyond light of fire." 

"You think tbey will be watching us!" 

" Sure to watch. First ride north half an hour, then 
turn and ride to cafion. If spies see us go off take word to 
friends we gone north. Too dark to follow trail. They 
think they catch us easy to-morrow, and take up trail in 
morning; but too late then, we cross river before thatL*' 

There was a general murmur of assent The thought of 
being constantly watched, and suddenly attacked when least 
expecting it, made them feel restless, and the thought of 
early action was pleasant to them. 

" You don't think that there are any spies watching us 
now, uncle, do youl" 

"Not close, Tom; they would know better than that 
They could see us miles away if we were to mount and 
ride of^ and it is only when it gets dark that they would 
venture to crawl up, for if one were sighted in the daytime 
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be would not have a ghoat of a chance of getting away, lot 
we could ride him dowa eartiii." 

"Well, I reckon we may ae well take a sleep," Sam 
Hicke add. " You lie down for one, anyhow, Harry, for 
you watched last evening We will toes up which of us 
keeps awake." 

"Leaping Horse will keep watch," the chief Baid quietly. 
" No fear of Indians, but better to watck" 

Knowing the power of the red-skins to keep awake for an 
almost unlimited time, none of the others thought of refusing 
the offer,and in a few minutes all were sound asleep. Towards 
sunset they were on their feet again. Another meal was 
cooked and eaten, then as it became dusk the horses were 
gathered fifty yards away, and Hunting Dog and Tom took 
their places beside them. 

"Keep your eyes open and your rifle handy, Tom," his 
uncle said. "It is like enough that some young brave, 
anxious to distinguish bimeelf, may crawl up with the in- 
tention of stampeding the ponies, though I don't think he 
would attempt it till he thought most of us were asleep. 
Still, there is no saying," 

The watch was undisturbed, and soon it became so dark 
that objects could no longer be seen fifty yards away. Tom 
began to fee! nervous. Every tnft of ground, every little 
bush seemed to him to take the form of a crawling Indian, 
and he felt a great aense of relief when be saw the figures 
round the fire rise and walk towards him. 

"I am glad you have come, uncle," he swd frankly; "I 
began to feel very uncomfortable several times. It seemed 
to me that some of the bushes moved." 

"That is just what I thought yon would be feeling, Tom. 
But it was just as well that your first watcb should be a 
short one, without much chance of an ambush being on foot; 
and I knew that if your eyes deceived yon, Huntuig Dog 
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was there. Next tjme you won't feel ho nervoue; that sort 
of thing aooD passes off." 

A fresh armful of hntsh-wood had been thrown on to 
the lire before the men left it, and long after they had ridden 
away they could see the flames mounting high. After riding 
north for a quarter of an hour they changed their route and 
passed round, leaving the fire half a mile on their right. The 
light of the stars was quite sufficient for them to travel by, 
and after four hours' journey the chief who waa riding ahead 
halted. 

" Not far from caSon now. L{st«n." 

A very faint murmur came to their ears, so faint that 
had not his attention been drawn to it Tom would not 
have noticed it at all 

" What is that noise 1" he asked. 

"That is the stream down in the cafion," his ancle replied. 
" How far are we from the head, chief J" 

"Not far, must ride slow." 

They proceeded at a walk, changing their course a little 
towards the east. Hunting Dog went on ahead, and in a 
quarter of an hour they heu^l his signal, the cry of an owl. 
It arose from a point still further east, and quickening their 
pace, in a few minutes they came up to the young Indian, 
who was standing by hia horse at the edge of a steep descent, 
at the bottom of which Tom could see a stream of water. 

" It looks very steep," Jerry said. 

"Steep, but smooth," the Indian replied, "Came up here 
with horses this morning." 

All dismounted, and Tom went up to his horse's head. 
" That won't do, Tonu Never go before a horee down a steep 
place where you can't see your way, always drive it before 
yoa" 

There was some trouble in getting the horses to commence 
the descent, but after a short time the chiefs pony set the 
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example; aDd tucking ite hind legs under it until it sat 
down on its haunches, began to slide down, while the other 
animals, after staring into the darkness with ears laid back 
and snorting with fear, were half-persuaded, half-forced to 
follow ite example, and the men went down after them. The 
descent was not so steep as in the darkness it looked, and the 
depth was not over fifty feet As soon aa they reached the 
bottom they mounted again, and the chief leading the way 
they rode down the canon. At first they were able to pro- 
ceed at a fair pace, but as the sides grew higher and more 
precipitous the darkness became more dense, and they were 
obliged to pick their way with great caution among the 
boulders that strewed the bottom of the ravine. Several 
times they bad to dismount in order to get the horses over 
heavy falls, and it was four hours from the time they 
entered the cafion before they approached its moutL 
When they entered the little wood where they had first 
left the horses, the chief said, " Make fire, cook food here. 
Leaping Horse and Hunting Dog go on and scout, maybe 
'Rappahoea left watch in valley," 

"Very well, chief. It is seven hours since we started; 
I think the horses will be all the better for an hour's rest, 
and am sure we shall be the better of a feed. Besides, when 
we are once out of this hole we may have to travel fast." 

" You don't think it likely that the 'Rappahoea are on the 
look-out for us at the entrance t" Tom asked, as the Indiana 
moved away. 

" Not likely at all, Tom. Still, aa they might reckon that 
if we gave their searching party the slip we must come down 
again by the river or through this cation, they may have left 
a party or sent down word to some of their villages to keep 
a watch in the valley." 

It was more than an hour before the Indiana returned. 

" No 'Kappaboes in valley," the chief said, as he seated 
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himself by the fire and began frithout lose of time to eat 
the meat they had cooked in readiness. "Better be going 
soon, must cross river and get on before light comes; have 
seen fires, Indian villages up on billsidea. When light 
comes and 'Rappahoes find trail they come back quick." 

" You may bet your boots they will, chief," Sam Hicks 
said. " They will be a pretty mad crowd when they make 
out that we have come down again by the cafioo. As soon 
as they see which way we have headed some of them will 
make a bee-line down here in hopes of cutting us off at the 
mouth, but by the time they are here we shall be half-way 
up the hilL" 

The Indian made no reply, but he and Hunting Dog ate 
their meal steadily, and as soon as they had finished rose to 
their feet, and saying "Time to go "went out to fetch in their 
horses. 

"I don't think the chief is as confident we shall get off 
without a fight as Sam seemed to be," Tom said to his uncle. 

"There is never any saying what an Indian thiuka, 
Tom, even when he has fallen into white man's ways, as 
Leaping Horse has done. It may be that the sight of the 
fires he made out on the opposite hills has troubled him. It 
will be light before we are far up on the side, and we may 
be made out by some of the varmint ther& They are always 
restless. Go into an Indian village when you will, you will 
find some of them smoking by the fire. Their ears are so 
'tamal sharp, they can hear sounds that would never catch 
our ears, not at half the distance. The clink of a couple 
of pans together, or a stone set rolling by a horse's tread, 
were it ever so faint^ would bring them on their feet directly, 
especially now they know that a war-party ia out." 

The march was again resumed. Passing through the 
narrowest part of the cafion tbey issued out into the valley 
and made for the river. Some time was lost here, for Sam 
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Hicks, who was leading one of the pack-ponies, was carried 
dowa sevenl hundred yards by the stream, uid with diffi- 
culty effected his landing. The horse's load shifted and had 
to be repacked. As soon as this was done they followed 
the river down for two miles till they came upon a stream 
running into it from the south-west 

"You think this is the stream we have to follow, 
chief)" 

" Must be him, no other came in on this side for a long 
way; right line for peak." 

They turned up by the stream, and after riding a mile 
found themselves entering a mountain gorg& It was not a 
cafion but a steep, narrow valley. They picked their way 
with the greatest caution for some time, then the two 
Indians stopped simultaneously. 

"What is the matter, chief 1" Harry, who was riding next 
to them, whispered. 

"Smell smoke." ' 

Harry sniffed the air. 

"I can't eay I smell it, chief, hut if you say you do that 
settles it Where do you think it comes iroml" 

"Up valley; wind light, but comes that way. Indian 
village up here." 

"Well, so much the worse for the Indian village if it 
interferes with us," Harry said grimly; "there is one thing 
cerUun, we have got to go through. Probably most of the 
braves are away up in the hills." 

They now went on with redoubled caution. The chief gave 
his bridle to Hunting Dog and went forward on foot. A 
hundred yarda farther the valley made a sharp turn and 
then widened out considerably, and the glow of a fire was 
visible among some trees standing on the hillside some 
fifty feet above the level of the stream. The chief looked 
at Ui6 sky; a faint light was breaking, and without pausing 
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fafi continued to leiMl the way. They passed under the 
Indian encampment, and had got a few yards higher when 
the pony Sam Hicks was leading gave a sharp neigh. 

"Dam its old earsl" Tom heard Jerry growL Harry 
at the same moment put his horse to a trot, and the 
others following clattered np the valley, knowing that con- 
cealment wae no longer of any use; indeed, an answering 
neigh from above and hurried shouts were heard, followed 
a moment afterwards by a loud yell as an Indian running 
through the trees caught sight of them in the moonlight 

"We are in for it now, Tom; that ia, if there are men 
enough in the village to attack us." 

The horses broke into a gallops They had gone but fifty 
yards when a rifle-shot was heard from behind, and Tom 
felt a shock ae the baD struck his saddle. Almost immedi- 
ately another shot was fired abreast of him, and an Indian 
yell rose loudly behind theuL A moment later Leaping 
Horse with a shout of binmph bounded down the rocks and 
leapt on to his horse. Four or five more shots were fired 
from behind, but none of them were hit. A hundred yards 
farther they were in shelter of a belt of trees that extended 
down to the stream. As they entered it Harry looked back. 
He could now see the hills beyond the main valley. 

"Look, chief 1" he ezclumed. "The vannint up there are 
signalling far off above the timber-line." 

Bright tongues of fire could be seen, two close together 
and one a short distance to the left 

"What doee that mean, uncle 1" Tom asked, as the chief 
gave a short exclamation of surprise and anger. 

" It means, lad, that the red-skies have been sharper than 
we gave them credit for. When their spies brought them 
newa ttiat we had started they must have come down to 
the fire and followed onr trail at once with torches, before 
we had got above an hour or two away. No doubt it 
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was slow work, but they must have found where we changed 
our coarse, and made out that we were making for the head 
of the canon. I expect most of them lost no time in fol- 
lowing the trail farther, but rode straight for the head of 
the caiion, and like enough they weren't half an hour behind 
us when we came out The others rode to the edge of 
the plateau and set those fires alight." 

" But what do they me&n, unclel" 

"They are a warning to all the villages that we have 
headed back, you may be sure of that, though I can't say 
what the message is, for every tribe has its own signals, but it 
will have set them on the watch up and down the valley^ and 
like enough the signal has been repeated somewhere at a 
point where it can be seen straight down the Big Wind 
Valley. The shooting will tell them all which way we are 
making, and if the 'Rappahoes have come out of the caiion, as 
I reckon they have, tbey need lose no more time in looking 
for our trail. I reckon in half an hour we shall have a hun- 
dred or so of the varmint after us. I only hope there are 
no more villages upon this line. I don't ao much care about 
the fellows who are following ua, we are sure to find some 
place where we can make a stand, but it would be awkwai-d 
if we find our way barred." 

"But if there is no one in front, uncle,! should think we 
might be able to keep ahead. Our borsea are as good as 
they are likely to hava" 

"You and Jerry might be able to, Tom, for you have 
got hold of two first-rate ponies; but the Indians' are nothing 
out of the way, and our ponies ain't in it with youj besides, 
they and the pack-horses have all been doing hard work 
for the last week with none too much food, and many of 
the 'Rappahoes will be on fresh horses. I expect we have 
got some very tall climbing to do before we get up to the 
pass, and we have got to do our fighting before we get there." 
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The ground rose steepljr, and waa encumbered by fallen 
stones and boulders, and it was cot long before the pack- 
horees began to show signs of distress, while those ridden 
by Harry and his two comrades were drawing their breath 
in short gasps. After emerging from the trees the ravine 
had run in almost a straight line for mora than half a mile, 
and just as they reached the end of this stretch a jeil was 
heard down the valley. Looking back they saw eight or ten 
mounted Indians emei^ng from the wood at the lower end. 

"That is a signal," Harry exclaimed, as four rifles were 
fired in quick succession. "Well, we hare got a bit of 
a start of them, and they won't venture to attack ub until 
some more come up. We had better take it a bit quietly, 
chief, or onr horses will give out I expect we sha'n't be long 
before we come upon a place where we can make a stand." 

The Seneca looked round at the horses, " You, Sam, Ben 
and pack-horses go on till yon get to place where can fight 
We four wait here; got good horses, and can ride on. We 
stop them here for a bit." 

"That would be best I don't like being out of it, but 
we will do our share presently." 

No more words were necessary. Harry and hia two mates 
rode on at a slower pace than before, while the two Indians, 
Jerry, and Tom dismounted, left their horses beyond the 
turn, and then coming back took up their positions behind 
four large boulders. The Indians had noticed their returning 
figures, for they suddenly drew up their horses and gathered 
together in consultation. 

"Draw your bullet, Tom," Jerry said, "and drop in half 
a charge more powder; I reckon that piece of yours will 
send a bullet among them with the help of a good charge. 
Allow a bit above that top notch for extra elevation. It's 
a good big mark, and you onght to be able to plump a bullet 
among them." 
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Tom followed the instructioDS, and then resting the 
bftrrel on the top of the boulder took a steady aim and fired. 
There was a sudden atir among the group of Indians. A 
horse reared high in the air, almost unseating its rider, and 
then they all rode off at the top of their speed, and halted 
two or three hundred yards lower down the valley. The 
Senecas uttered a grunt of approval 

" That was a good shot, Tom, though I wish you had bit 
one of the red-skine instead of his critter. Still, it will give 
them a good lesson, and make them mighty keeriuL They 
won't care about showing their ugly heads within range of 
a piece that will carry five hondred yards." 

A quarter of an hour passed without any movement on 
the part of the Indians. Then a large party of horsemen 
appeared from the trees below, and were greeted by them 
with a yell of satisfaction. 

" There must be well-nigh fifty of them," Jerry said. " I 
reckon it's the party that came down the hill They 
must have picked up a good many others by the way. Now 
the fun is going to begin." 

After five minutes' consultation some twenty of the 
Indians dismounted, and dividing into two parties ascended 
the elopes of the valley and began to move forward, taking 
advantage of every stone and bush, so that it was but occa- 
sionally that a glimpse of one of their bodies was obtained. 

"They are going to skirmish up to us," Jerry said, "till 
they are near enough to make it hot for us if we show a head 
above the rocks to fire. As soon as they can do that, the 
others will charge. I think they are not more than four 
hundred yards off now, Tom. That is within your range, so 
you may as well begin to show them that we are awake. If 
you can bring one down it will check their paca" 

Tom had just noticed three Indians run behind a clump 
of bushes, and he now levelled his rifle so that it bore on 
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a spot a foot on one aide of it. Half a minute later an 
Indian appeared at the bush and began to run forward. 
Tom pressed the trigger. The Indian ran a few steps, and 
then fell forward on his face. 

"Bravo, Plumb-centre!" Jerry shouted. "We e«d that 
you would do the rifle credit, Tom, and Billy the Scout 
could not have done better himself." 

"Young white man make gi-eat hunter," the chief re- 
marked approvingly. "Got good eye and steady hand." 

The lesson had its effect. The Indian advance was no 
longer rapid, but was conducted with the greatest caution, 
and it was only occasionaUy that a glimpse could be caught 
of a dusky figure passing from rock to rock. When tbey 
came within three hundred yards the two Indians and 
Jerry also opened firei One fell to a shot from the chief, 
but neither of the others hit their marks. Tom indeed did 
not fire again, the movements of the Indians being so rapid 
that they were gone before he could bring his sight to bear 
upon any of them. 

"Go now," the chief said. "'Rappahoes fire soon; run 
quick." 

It vras but a few yards to shelter. As they dashed across 
the intervening space two or three Indian rifles rang out, 
but the rest of the assailants bad been too much occupied 
in sheltering, themselves and looking for the next spot to 
make for, to keep an eye upon the defenders, and the 
hastily-fired shots all missed. A moment later the party 
mounted their horses and rode up the ravine, the yells of 
the Indians ringing in theur ears. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



tl/li have gained half an hour anj'how," Jerry «ud, as 
TT they galloped up the ravine, "and I reckon by the 
time we overtake them we shall find them stowed away in 
some place where it will puzzle the red-skios to dislodge ua. 
The varmint will fight hard if they are cornered, but they 
ain't good at advancing when there are a few ride-tubes, in 
the lianda of white men, pointing at them, and they have 
bad a lesson now that we can shoot.'' 

The ravine continued to narrow. The atream had become 
a mere rivulet, and they were high up on the hillside. 

" I begin to be afeared there ain't no place for making a 
stand." Here ho was interrupted by an angiy growl, as a 
great bear suddenly rose to hia feet behind a rock. 

" You may thank your stars that we are too busy to attend 
to you," Jerry said, as they rode past within a few yards 
of it, "That is a grizily, Tom; and an awkward beast 
you would have found him if you had come upon him by 
yourself without your shooting-iron. He is a big one too, 
and his skin would have been worth money down in the 
settlements. Ah, there they are." 

The ravine made an abrupt turn to the west, and high 
up on its side they saw their three companions with the five 
hones climbing up the precipitous rocka. 

" However did they get up there!" Jerry exclaimed. 

" Found Indian trail," the chief said. " Let my brothers 
keep their eyes open." 

They rode on slowly now, examining every foot of the steep 
hillside. Presently Hunting Dog, who was ahead, uttered 
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an exclamation. Between two great boulders there was a 
track, evidently a good deal used. 

"Let Hunting Dog go first," the chief Baid. "Leaping 
Horse will follow the white men," 

" I reckon that this is the great Indian trail over the pass," 
Jerry said to Tom, who preceded him. "I have heard 
there ain't no way over the mountains atween that pass by 
Fremont's Buttes and the pass by this peak, which they calls 
Union Peak, and the red-skins must travel by this when 
they go down to hunt buffalo on the Green Biver. It is a 
wonder Harry struck on it" 

"Leaping Horse told him to keep his eyes open," the 
chief said from the rear. " He knew that Indian trail led 
up this valley." 

" Jee-rusalem ! but it's a steep road," Jerry said presently. 
" I am d(^-goned if I can guess how the red-skins ever dis- 
covered it^ I expect they must have tracked some game up 
it, and followed to see where it went to." 

The trail wound about in a wonderful way. Sometimes 
it went horizontally along narrow ledges, then there was a 
bit of steep climbing, where they had to lead their hones; 
then it wound back again, and sometimes even descended 
for a distance to avoid a projecting crag. 

"Ah! would ye, yervarmintl" Jerry ezclvmed, as a shot 
rang out from ttie valley below and a bullet flattened itself 
against a rock within a foot or two of his head. The shot 
was followed by a loud yell from below, as a crowd of 
mounted Indians rode at full gallop roond the angle of the 
ravin& 

" Hurry on, Hunting Dog, and get round the next comer, 
for we are regular targets here." 

A few yards farther a turn of the path took them out of 
sight of the Indians, but not before a score of bullets came 
wbistliDg ap from below. 
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" The varmint have been riding too fast to shoot straight, 
I reckon. It vill be our turn directly." 

Just as he spoke the chief called upon them to dismount 
They threw their bridles on their horses' necks, and de- 
scending to the ledge they had just left, lay down on it 

" Get your revolver out, Tom, before you shoot," Jerry 
said. "They will be off before you have time to load 
your rifle again." 

The Indians were some four hundred feet below them, 
and were talking excitedly, evidently hesitating whether to 
follow up the trail. The four rifles cracked almost together. 
Two Indiana fell, and the plunging of two horses showed 
that they were hit In an instant the whole mass were on 
their way down the valley, followed by bullet after bullet 
from the revolvers which Leaping Horse as well as the 
whites carried. Anything like accurate aim was impossible, 
and no Indian was seen to fall, but it was probable that some 
of the bullets had taken effect among the crowded horsemea 

"Go on quiet now," Leaping Horse said, rising to his 
feet " 'Rappahoes not follow any farther. One man with 
this" — and he touched his revolver — " keep back whole tribe 
here." 

Half on hour later they joined the party who had baited 
at the top of the track. 

"It air too bad our being out of it," Ben said. " I hope 
you have given some of the vanaint grist" 

"Only five or six of them," Jerry replied regretfully, 
" counting in the one Leaping Horse shot at the village. 
Tom here did a big shot, and brought one down in his 
tracks at a good four hundred yards — as neat a shot as ever 
I saw fired. The chief he accounted for another; then 
atween us we wiped out two down below; and I reckon 
aome of the others are carrying some of our lead away. 
Waal, I think we have shook them oft at last anyhow. 
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I suppose there un't no other road they can come up here 
by, chief)" 

"Leaping Horae only heard of one trail." 

"You may bet your life there ain't another," Harry re- 
marked. " They would never have used such a dog-goned 
road as this if there had been any other way of going up." 

"Camp here," the chief said. "Iiong journey over pass, 
too much cold. Keep watch here at head of trail" 

" That is a very good plaa I have heard that the pass is 
over nine tJiousand feet above the sea, and it would never 
do to have to camp up there. Besides, I have been looking 
at the sky, and I don't much like its appearauce. Look over 
there to the north." 

There were, indeed, evident signs of an approaching 
change in the weather. On the previous day every peak 
and jagged crest stood out hard and distinct in the clear air. 
Now aU the higher summits were hidden by a bank of white 
cloud. 

" Snow," the Indian said gravely; " winter coming." 

"That is just what I thought, duel At anyrate we know 
where we are here, and Uiere is brushwood to be gathered 
not far down tbe trail; and even if we are shut up here we 
can manage well enough for a day or two. These early snows 
don't lie long, bat to be caught in a snow-storm higher up 
would be « sight worse than fighting with red-skins. " 

From the spot where they were now standing at the edge 
of the ravine the ground sloped very steeply up for some 
hundreds of feet, and then steep crags rose in an unbroken 
wall; but from the view they had had of the country from 
the other side they knew that behind this wall roee a range 
of lofty summits. The Indian trail ran along close to the 
edge of the ravine. The chief looked round earnestly, 

"No good place to camp," he said. "Wind blow down 
hills, horses not able to stand against it Heap enow 
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tumble down from there," and he pointed upwards. "Carry 
everything dovu below." 

" Well, if you think we had better push on let ua do ao, 
chief." 

The Indian shook his head and pointed to tho clouds 
again. " See," he said; " storm come very soon." 

Even in the last two or three minutes a change was 
perceptible. The upper edge of the clouds seemed to be sud- 
denly broken up. Long streamers spread out like signal 
flags of danger. Masses of clouds seemed to be wrenched 
off and to fly with great rapidity for a short distance; some 
of them sinking a little floated back until they again formed 
a part of the mountain cap, while others sped onwards 
towards the south. 

" No time," the chief repeated earnestly; " must look for 
camp quick." He spoke in the Indian tongue to Hunting 
Dog, and the two stood on a point where the ground jutted 
out, and closely examined the ravine up whose side they had 
climbed. The chief pointed farther along, and Hunting 
D<^ started at a run along the Indian trail A few hundred 
yards farther he paused and looked down, moved a few 
steps farther, and then disappeared from sight. In three or 
four minutes he returned and held up his anus. 

" Come," the chief said, and taking his horse's rein led it 
along the path. The others followed his example, glad, 
indeed, to be in motion. Five minutes before they had been 
bathed in perspiration tioia their climb up the cliff; now 
they were conscious of the extraordinary change of tem- 
perature that had suddenly set in, and each had snatched a 
blanket from behind his saddle and wrapped it round him. 
They soon reached the spot where Hunting Dog was stand- 
ing, and looked down. Some thirty feet below there was a 
sort of split in the face of the cliff', a wall of rock rising to 
within four or five feet of the level of the edge of the ravine. 
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At one end it touched the face of the rock, at the other it 
was ten or twelve feet from it, the space between being in the 
fonn of a long wedg^ which was completely filled up with 
trees and brushwood. A ledge ran down from the point 
where Hunting Dog was standing to the mouth of the fissure. 

" Jee-rusalem, chiefl" Ben exclaimed. "That air just 
made for us — we could not have found a better, not if 
we had sarched for a year. But I reckon we shall have to 
clear the place a bit before we take the critters down." 

Two axes were taken from one of the pack-horses. 

" Don't cut away the bi^er stufT, Ben," Harry said as his 
two mates proceeded down the ledge, "their heads will 
shelter us from the snow a bit; and only clear away the 
bushes enough to give room for the horses and us, and leave 
those standing across the entrance to make a screen. While 
you are doii^ it we will fetch in as much more wood and 
grass as we can get hold of befoi-e the snow b^!;ins to fall." 

The horses were left standing while the men scattered 
along the top of the ravine, and by the time Ben shouted 
that they were ready, a considerable pQe of brushwood 
and a heap of coarse grass bad been collected. The horses 
were then led down one by one, unsaddled, and packed 
together in two lines, having beyond them a great pile of 
the bushes that had been cut away. 

" I am dog-^ned if this ain't the best shelter I ever struck 
upon," Jerry said. " We could not have fixed upon a better 
if we had had it built special," the others cordially agreed. 

The place they occupied was of some twelve feet squara 
On either side was a peq)endicular wall of rock; beyond 
were the horses; while at the entrance the bush, from three 
to fonr feet high, had been left standing; above them 
stretched a canopy of foliage. Enough dry wood had been 
collected to start a fire. 

"Don't make it too big, Jerry, we don't want to scorch 
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up onr roof," Harry Wade said. " Well, I reckon we have 
got enough fuel here for a week, for there is what you cut 
down and what we brought, and all that ie left etanding 
beyond the horses; and with the leaves and the grass the 
ponies should be able to hold out as long as the fuel lasts. 
We are short of meat, but we have plenty of flour; and as 
for water, we can melt snow." 

Buffalo ruga were laid down on each side by the rock 
walls, and on these they took their seats ajid lighted their 
pipes. 

" I have been wanting a smoke pretty bad," Jerry said; 
" I ain't had one since we halted in that there caBon. Hello, 
here it comes ! " 

As he epoke a fierce gust of wind swayed the foliage 
overhead and sent the smoke, that bad before risen quietly 
upwards, whirling round the recess; then for a moment all 
was quiet again ; IJien came another and a stronger gust, rising 
and gathering in power and laden with fine particles of 
enow. A thick darkness fell, and Harry threw some more 
wood on the fire to make a blaze. But loud as was the gale 
outside, the air in the shelter was hardly moved, and there 
was but a slight mstiing of the leaves overhead. Thicker 
and thicker flew the snow-flakes in the air outside, and yet 
none seemed to fall through the leaves. 

" 1 am dc^-goned if I can make this out," Sam Hicks said. 
"We are as quiet here as if we were in a stone house, and 
one would think there was a copper-plated roof overhead. 
It don't seem nat'raL" 

The others were also looking up with an lur of puzzled 
surprise, not unmingled with uneasiness. Harry went to 
the entrance and looked out over the breastwork of bushes. 

"Look here, Sam," he said. 

" Why, Harry, it looks to me as if it were snowing up 
instead of down," the miner said as he joined him. 
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"That 18 just it You see, we are in the elbow of the 
valley and are lookiDg Btmight down it, iuto the eye of the 
wind. It comes rushing up the valley aud meets this steep 
wall OD its way, and pushed on by the wind behind has to 
go somewhere, and so it is driven almost straight up here 
and over the hilltops behind us. So you see the enow is 
carried up instead of falling, and this rock outside us shoots 
it clear up over the path we were following above. As long 
as the wind keeps north, I reckon we sha'n't be troubled by 
the snow in here." 

The explanation seemed satisfactory, and .there wss a 
general feeling of reliei 

"I remember reading," Tom said, as the others took 
their seats again, " that people can stand on the edge of a 
cliff, facing a gale, without feeling any wind. For the wind 
that strikes the cliff rashes up with such force that it forms a 
sort of wall Of course, it soon beats down again, and not 
many yards back you can feel the gale as strongly as any- 
where else. But just at the edge the Mr is perfectly atilL" 

The miners looked at Tom as if they thought that be was 
making a. joke at their expense. But his uncle siud : 

" Yes, I can quite believe that You see, it is something 
like a waterfall; yon can stand right under that, for the 
force shoots it outwards, and I reckon it is the same sort 
of thing hera" 

The chief nodded gravely. He too had been surprised at 
the lull in their shelter when the storm was raging so 
furiously outside, but Harry's illustration of the action of 
rushing water enlightened him more than his first explana- 
tion had dona 

"But water ain't wind, Harry," Ben said. 

" It is like water in many ways, Ben. Yon don't see it, 
but you can feel it jnst the same. If you stand behind a 
tree or round a comer it rashes past you, and you are in a 
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Bort of eddy, juet as you would be if it was a river that 
was moving alongside of you. Wind acts just the same way 
as water. If it had been a big river coming along the valley at 
the Bame rate as the wind, it would rush up the rocks some 
distance and then sweep round and race up the valley; but 
wind being light instead of being heavy is able to rush 
straight up the hill till it gets right over the creat" 

" Waal, if you say it is ail right I suppose it is. Anyhow, 
it's a good thing for us, and I don't care how long it goes on 
in the same way. I reckoned that before morning we should 
have those branches breaking down on us with the weight 
of snow; now I see we are like to have a quiet night" 

" I won't answer for that, Ben ; it is early in the day yet, 
and there is no saying how the wind may be blowing before 
to-morrow morning. Anyhow, now we have time we may 
as well get some of those bundles of bushes that we brought 
down, and pile them so as to thicken the shelter of these bushes 
and lighten it a bit If we do that, and bang a couple of 
blankets inside of them, it will give us a good shelter even 
if the wind works round, and will help to keep ua warm. 
For though we haven't got wind or snow in here, we have 
got cold," 

"You bet," Jerry agreed; "it is a regular blizzard. And 
although I don't say as it is too cold sitting here by the fire, 
it won't cost us anything to make the place a bit warmer." 

Accordingly the bundles of wood they had gathered were 
brought out, and with these the screen of bush was 
thickened, and raised to a height of five feet; and when this 
was hung inside with a couple of blankets, it was agreed 
that they could get through the storm comfortably even if 
it lasted for a month. 

They cooked their last chunk of deer's flesh, after having 
first prepared some bread and pat it in the baking-pot 
among the embers, and made some tea from the water in 
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the skins. When they bad eaten their meal they covered 
themselves up in bufTalo robes and blankets, and lighted 
their pii>e8. There was, however, but little talk, for the 
noise of the tempest was so great, that it was necessary to 
raise tHe voice almost to a shout to be heard, and it was 
not long before tbey were all asleep. 

For hours there was no stir in the shelter, save when a 
horse pawed the ground impatiently, or when Hunting Dog 
rose two or three times to put fresh sticks on the fire. It 
seemed to Tom when he woke that it ought to he nearly 
iQomtng. He took out his watch, and hy the light of the 
fire made out to his surprise that it was but ten o'clock. 
The tnrmoil of the wind seemed to him to be as loud as 
before, and he pulled the blankets over his shoulder again 
and was soon sound asleep. When he next woke, it was with 
the sensation of coldness in the face, and sitting up he saw 
that the blankets and the ground were covered with a thick 
coating of fine snow. Ttiere was a faint light in addition to 
that given by the embers of the fire, and he knew that 
morning was breaking. His movement disturbed his uncle, 
who was lying next him. He sat up and at once aroused 
the others. 

"Wake up, mates," he said; "we have had somewhere 
about eighteen hours' sleep, and day is breaking." 

In a minute all were astir. The snow was first shaken 
off the blankets, and then Harry, taking a shovel, cleared 
the floor. Jerry took the largest cooking-pot, and saying 
to Tom " You bring that horse-bucket along," pushed his 
way out through a small gap that had been left in the 
screen of bushes. The wind bad gone down a good deal, though 
it was still blowing strongly. The snow had drifted against 
the entrance, and formed a ateep bank there; from this 
they filled the pot and bucket, pressing the snow down. Tom 
was glad to get back again within the shelter, for the cold 

(MS) K. 
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oatside v&s intenae. The fire was already burning brightly, 
and the pot and a frying-pan were placed over it, and liept 
replenished with snow as fast as their contents melted. 
" We must keep on at this," Harry said, " there is not a 
drop left in the skins, and the horses must have water." 

As soon as enough had melted it was poured into the 
kettle. There was some bacon amoug the trappers' stores, 
as they had calculated that they would not be able to hunt 
until out of Big Wind Valley and far up among the forests 
beyond. The frying-pan was now utilized for its proper work ; 
while the pail was placed close enough to the tire to thaw 
its contentB, without risking injury to it^ Within an hour 
of breakfast being finished enough snow had been thawed 
to give the horses half a bucket of water each. In each pail 
a couple of pounds of flour had been stirred to help out 
what nourishment could be obtained from the leaves, and 
from the small modicum of grass given to each animal. 

" It will be a big jountey over the pass, anyhow," Harry 
had said. " Now that we are making tracks for the settle- 
ments we need not be sparing of the flour; indeed the 
lighter we are the better." 

The day did not pass eo pleasantly as that preceding 
it, for the air was filled with fine snow that blew in 
at the entrance and found its way between the leaves over- 
head; while from time to time the snow accumulating 
there came down with a crash, calling forth much strong 
language from the man on whom it happened to fall, and 
ahouts of laughter from bis comrades. The party was 
indeed a merry one. They had failed altogether in the 
objects of their expedition, but they had escaped without a 
scratch from the Indians, and had inflicted some damage 
upon them; and their luck in finding so snug a shelter 
in such a etorm far more than counterbalanced their disap- 
pointment at their f^lure. 
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" Have 70U often been caught in the snow, unclet" 

"You bet, Tom; me &nd the chief here were mighty 
nigh rubbed out three years ^o. I wu prospecting among 
the Ute hills, while Leaping Horse was doing the hunting 
for us both. It was in tbe middle of winter; the snow waa 
deep on the ground in the valleys and on the tops of the 
liills, hut there was plenty of bare rock on the hillside, so 
I was able to go on with my work. While as for hunting, 
the cold drove the big-horns down from the heights where 
they feed in summer, and the chief often got a shot at them; 
and they are good eating, I can tell you. 

" We badu't much fear of red-skins, for they ain't fond of 
cold, and in winter move their lodges down to the most 
sheltered valleys, and live mostly on dried meat When they 
want a change they can always get a bear, or maybe a deer 
in the woods. We were camped in a grove of pines in a 
valley and were snug enough. One day I had struck what 
I thought was the richest vein I had ever come on. I got 
my pockets fall of bits of quartz, with the gold sticking thick 
in it, and you may bet I went down to the camp in high glee. 
A quarter of a mile before I got tliere I saw Leaping Horse 
coming to meet me at a lope. It didn't want telling that 
there was something wrong. As soon as he came up he said 
'Utes.' 'Many of them, chief?' I asked. He held up his 
open hands twice. 

'"Twenty of them,' I said; 'that is pretty bad. How far 
are they away V He said he had seen them coming over a 
crest on the other side of the valley. 'Then we have got to 
git,' I said, 'there ain't no doubt about that. What the 
'tamal do the varmint do herel' 'War-party,' the chief said. 
'Indian hunter must have come across our trail and taken 
word back to the lodges.' The place where he had met me 
was among* lot of rocks that had rolled down. There had 
been no snow for a fortnight, and of course the red-akina 
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would see our tracks everywhere, going and coining from 
the camp. We were on foot that time, though we had a 
pack-horse to carry our outfit. Of course they would get 
that and everything at the camp. I did not think much of 
the loss, the point was how were we to save our scalps? 
We had sat down behind a rock as soon as he had joined me. 
Just then a yell came from the direction of our camp, and 
we knew that the red-skins had found it ' They won't be 
able to follow your trail here, chief, will they V He shook 
Ilia head 'Trail everywhere, not know which was tlie last' 
We could see the grove where the camp was, and of course 
they could see the rocks, and it was sartin that if we had 
made off up the hill they would have been after us in a 
squirrel's jump; so there was nothing to do but to lie quiet 
until it was dark. We got in among the boulders, and lay 
down where we could watch the grove through a chink. 

" ' I don't see a sign of them,' I said. ' You would have 
thought they would have been out in search of ns.' 

" ' No eearch,' the clifef said. ' No good look for us, not 
know where we have gone to. Hide up in grove. Think 
we come back, and then catch us.' 

"So it turned out. Not a sign of them v/aa to be seen, 
and after that first yell everything was as quiet as death. 
In a couple of hours it got dark, and as soon as it did we 
were off. We talked matters over, you may he aura There 
weren't no denying we were cornered. There we were, 
without an ounce of flour or a bite of meat. The chief had 
cai^ht up a couple of buffalo rugs as soon as he sighted the 
red-skins. That gave ns just a chance, but it wasn't more. 
In the morning the red-skins would know we had either 
sighted them or come on their trail, and would be scat- 
tering all over the country in search of us. We agreed that 
we must travel a good way apart, though keeping each other 
in sights They would have noticed that the trails were all 
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single, and if ibey came upon two together going atraight 
away from the camp, would know for sure it was ua making 
off 

" You may think that with so many tracks as we had 
made in the fortnight we had been there, they would not 
have an idea which was made the first day and which was 
made the last, but that ain't so. In the iirst place, the 
snow was packed hard, and the footprints were very slight. 
Then, even when it is always freezing there is an evapora- 
tion of the snow, and the footprints would gradually dis- 
appear; besides that, the wind on most days had been 
blowing a little, and though the drift does not count for 
much on packed snow, a fine dust is blown along, and if 
the prints don't get altogether covered there is enough 
drift in them to show which are old ones and which are 
fresh. We both knew that they could not make much mis- 
take about it, and that they would be pretty sore to hit on 
the trail I had made in the morning when I went out, and 
on that of the chief to the rocks, and following mine back to 
the same place would guess that we had cached there till it 
was dark. 

"I could have done that myself; one can read such a trail aa 
that like a printed book. The worst of it was, there were no 
getting out of the valley without leaving sign. On the bare 
hillsides and among the rocks we could travel safe enough, but 
above them was everywhere snow, and do what we would 
there would be no hiding our trail. A\'e (^eed that the only 
thing was to cross the snow as quick as possible, to keep on 
the bare rock whenever we got a chance, and wherever we 
struck wood, and to double sometimes one way sometimes 
another, so as to give the red-skins plenty of work to do to 
follow onr trail. We walked all that night, and right on 
the next day till early in the afternoon. Then we lay 
down and slept till sunset, and then walked again all night 
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We did not see any game. If we had we should have 
shot, for we knew the red-ikins must be a long way be- 
hind. When we stopped in the morning wo were not ho 
very far from the camp wo had started from, for if we 
had pushed straight back to the settlements we should have 
been caught eure, for the TJtes would have been certain to 
have sent off a party thf<t way to watch the valleys we 
should have had to pass through. We lay down among 
some trees and slept for a few hours and then set out to 
hunt, for we hod been two days without food, and I was 
beginning to feel that I must have a meal. 

" We had not gone far when we came across the track of a 
black bear. We both felt certain that the trail was not many 
hours old. We followed it for two miles, and found it went 
up to a slide of rocks; they had come down from a cliff some 
years before, for there were bushes growing among them. 
As a rule a black bear will always leave you alone if you 
leave him, and hasn't much light in him at the best; so up 
we went, thiuklDg we were sure of our bear-steak without 
much trouble in getting it, I was ahead, and had just climbed 
up on to a big rock, wheji, from a bush in front, the bear 
came out at me with a groM'l. I expect it hail cubs some- 
where. I had just time to take a shot from the hip and 
then he was on me, and gave me a blow on the shoulder 
that ripped the flesh down to the elbow. 

" But that was not the worst, for the blow sent me over 
the edge, and I fell seven or eight feet down among the 
sharp rocks. I heard tJie chiefs rifle go off, and it was some 
time after that before I saw or heard anything mora Wlien 
I came to I found he had carried me down to the foot of the 
slide and laid me there. *He was cutting up some sticks 
when I opened my eyes. ' Have you got the bear, Leaping 
Horse!' 

" ' The bear is dead,' he said. ' My brother is badly hurt' 
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'"Oh, never mind the hurt,' I said, 'so thxt we have got 
him. What are you doing, chief! You are not going to 
make a fire here, are youl' 

" ' M; brother's leg is broken,' lie said. ' I am cutting 
some sticks to keep it straight.' 

"That brought me round to my senses, as you may 
guess. To break one's leg up in the mountains is bad 
at any time, but when it is in the middle of winter, and 
you have got a tribe of red-skins at your heels, it means 
you have got to go under. I sat up and looked at my 
leg. Sure enough, the left one was snapt like a pipe-stem, 
about half-way between the knee and the ankle. 'Why, 
chief,' I said, 'it would have been a sight better if you had 
put a bullet through my head as I lay up there. I should 
have known nothing about it' 

" ' The Utes have not got my white brother yet' 

"'No,' said I, 'but it won't be long before they have me; 
maybe it will be this afternoon, and maybe to-morrow 
morning.' The chief said nothing, but went on with his work. 
When he had got five or six sticks about three feet long 
and as many about a foot, and had cut them so that they 
each had one flat side, he took off his buckskin shirt, and 
working round the bottom of it cut a thong about an inch 
wide and five or six yards long. Then he knelt down and 
got the bone in the right position, and then with what help 
I could give him put on the splints and bandaged them 
tightly, a long one and a short one alternately. The long 
ones he bandaged above the knee as well as below, so that 
the whole leg was sliff. I felt pretty faint by the time it 
was done, and Leaping Horse said, 'Want food; my white 
brother will lie quiet. Leaping Horse will soon get him 
some.' 

"He set to work and soon had « fire going, and then 
went up to the rocks and came down again with the bear's 
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hams and about half his hide. It was not long before he 
had some slices cooked, and I can tell you I felt better by 
the time we had finished. We had not aaid much to each 
other, but I had been thinking all the time, and when we 
had done I said, 'Now, chief, I know that you will be 
wanting to stay with me, but I ain't going to have it You 
know as well as I do that the Utes will be here to-morrow 
at latest, and there ain't more chance of my getting away 
from them than there is of my flying. It would be just 
throwing away yonr scalp it jou were to stop here, and it 
would not do me a bit of good, and would fret me con- 
siderable. Now before you start I will get you to put me 
somewhere up among those atones where I can make a good 
fight of it. You shall light a fire by the side of me, and put 
a store of wood within reach and a few pounds of bear's 
flesh. I will keep them off aa long aa I can with the rifle, 
then there will be five shota with my Colt. I will keep the 
last barrel for myself; I ain't going to let the TJtes amuse 
themselves by torturing me for a few hours before they 
finieb me. Then you make straight away for the settlements; 
they won't be so hot after you when they have once got me. 
The next time you go near Denver you can go and tell Pete 
Hoskings how it all came about' 

'"My white brother is weak with the pain,' the chief said 
quietly; 'he is talking foolishly. He knows that Leaping 
Horse will stay with his friend. He will go and look for a 
place.' Without listening to what I had to say he took up 
his rifle and went up the valiej', which was a steep one. 
He was away better than half an hour and then came back. 
■ Leaping Horse found a place,' he said, ' where he and his 
brother can make a good light Straight Harry get on his 
friend's back.' It was clear that there weren't no use talk- 
ing to him. He lifted me up on to my feet, then he got me 
well up on to his back, aa if I had been a sack of coal, and 
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went off with me, striding along pretty near as quick as if I 
had not been there. It might have been half a mile, when he 
turned up a narrow ravine that was little more than a cleft 
in the rock that rose almost straight up from the valley. 
It did not go in very far, for there had been a slide, and 
it was blocked up by a pile of rocks and earth, forty or fifty 
feet high. It was a big job oven for the chief to get rae up 
to the top of them. The snow had drifted down thick into 
the ravine, and it was & nasty place to climb even for a 
roan who had got nothing but his rifle on liis shoulder. 
However, he got me up safely, and laid me down just over 
the crest He had put my buffalo robe over my shoulders 
before starting, and he rolled me up in this and said, 
' Leaping Horse will go and fetch rifles and bear-meat,' and 
he set straight off and left me there by myself." 



CHAPTER IX. 



A BAD TIME. 



EVEX to me,' flarry went on, after refilling and lighting his 
pipe, " it did not seem long before the chief was back. 
He brought a heavy load, for besides the rifles and bear's flesh 
he carried on his back a big faggot of brushwood. After 
laying that down he searched among the rocks, and presently 
set to work to dig out the snow and earth between two big 
blocks, and was not long before he scooped out with his 
tomahawk a hole big enough for the two of ns to lie in 
comfortably. He laid the bear's-sktn down in this, then he 
carried me to it and helped me in and then put the robes 
over me; and a snugger place you would not want to lie in. 
" It was about ten feet below the level of the crest of the 
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heap of rocks, and of course on the upper side, so that directly 
the red-skina made their appearance he could help me up to 
the top. That the two of us could keep the Utea back I 
did not doubt; we had our rifles, and the chief carried a 
revolver as well as I did. After thej* had once caught a 
glimpse of the aort of place we were on, I did not think 
they would venture into the ravine, for they would have 
lost a dozen men before they got to the mound. I had 
looked round while the chief was ttway, and I saw that a 
hundred yards or so higher up, the ravine came to an end, the 
sides closing in, so there was no fear of our being attacked 
from thera What I was afraid of was that the Indians 
might be able to get up above and shoot down on us, though 
whether tiiey could or not dejiendcd on the nature of the 
ground above, and of course I could not see beyond the 
edge of the rocks. 

"But even if they could not get up in the daylight, 
they could crawl up at night and finish us, or they could 
camp down at the mouth of the ravine and starve us out, 
for there was no chance of our climbing the sides, even 
if my leg had been all right. I was mighty sorry for the 
chief. He had just thrown his life away, and it must 
come to the same in the end, as far as I was concerned. 
Even now he could get away if he chose, but 1 knew well 
enough it weren't any good talking to him. So ! lay tJiere, 
just listening for the crack of his rifle above. He would 
bring down the flrst man that came in, sartin, and there 
would be plenty of time after that to get me up beside him, 
for they would be sure to have a long talk before they made 
any move. I did not expect them until late in tlie afternoon, 
and hoped it might be getting dark before they got down 
into the valley. There had been a big wind sweeping down 
it since the snow had fallen, and though it had drifted deep 
along the aides, the bottom was for the moat part bare. I 
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noticed that the chief had picked his way carefully, and 
guessed that, as they would have no reason for thinking we 
were near, they might not take up the trail till morning. Of 
course they would find our fire and the dead bear, or all 
that there was left of him, and they would fancy we had 
only stopped to take a meal and had gone on again. They 
would see hy the fire that we had left pretty early in the 
day. I heard nothing of the chief until it began to get 
dark; then he came down to me. 

"'Leaping Horse will go out aud scout,' he said. 'If 
Utes not come soon, will come back here; if they come, will 
watch down at mouth of valley till he sees Utes go to sleep.' 
' Well, chief,' I said ; ' at any rate you may as well take this 
robe; one is enough to sleep with in this hole, and I shall be as 
snug as a beaver wrapped up in mine. Half your hunting 
shirt is gon^ and you will find it mighty cold standing out 

" In an hour he came back again. ' Utes come,' he said. 
' Have just lighted fire and going to cook. No come to-night. 
Leaping Horse has good news for his brother. There are 
no stars.' 

" ' That is good news indeed,' I said. ' If it lioes but come 
on to snow to-night we may carry our scalps back to the 
settlement yet' 

"'Leaping Horse can feel snow in the air,' he said. 'If 
it snows before morning, good; it not, the Utes will tell 
their children how many Uvea the scalps of the Englishman 
and the Seneca cost.' 

"The chief lay down beside me. I did not get much 
sleep, for my leg was hurting me mightily. From time to 
time ho crawled out, and each time he returned saying, ' Ko 
snow.' I bad begun to fear that when it came it would be 
too late. It could not have been long before daybreak 
when he said, as he crawled in: 'The Great Manitou 
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baa sent snow. My brother can Bleep in peace.' An hour 
later I rused myself up a bit and looked out It waa 
light now. The air was full of fine snow, and the earth the 
chief had scraped out was already covered thickly. I could 
see as much as that, though the cliief h:ul, when he came in 
for the last time, drawn the faggot in after him. I wondered 
at the time why he did it, but I saw now. As soon as the 
snow had fallen a little more it would hide up altogether 
the entrance to our hole. Hour after hour passed, and it 
became impossible to get even a peep out, for the snow 
had fallen so thickly on the leafy end of the brushwood, 
which was outward, that it had entirely shut us in. All 
day the snow kept on, as we could tell from the lessen- 
ing lighti and by two o'clock only a faint twilight made its 
way in, 

" ' How long do you think we shall be imprisoned here, 
chief V I asked. 

" ' Must not hurry,' he replied. ' There are trees up the 
valley, and the Utes may make their camp there and stay 
till the storm is over. No use to go out till my brother can 
walk. Wait till snow is over; then stay two or three days 
to give time for Utes to go away. Got bear's flesh to eat; 
warm in here, melt snow.' This was true enough, for I 
WAS feeling it downright hot Just before night came on 
the cliief pushed the end of his ramrod through the snow 
and looked out along the hole. 

"'Snow very strong,' he said. 'When it is dark can go 
out if wish.' 

"There is not much to tell about the next five days. 
The snow kept falling steadily, and each evening after 
dark the chief went outside for a short time to smoke 
his pipe, while I sat at the entrance and smoked mine, and 
was glad enough to get a little fresh air. As soon as he 
came in again the faggot was drawn back to its place, and 
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we were impriBoned for another twenty-four hours. One gets 
pretty tired after a time of eating raw bear's flesh and drinking 
snow-water, and you bet I was pretty glad when the chief, 
after looking out through a peep-hole, said that the snow 
had stopped falling and the sun was shining. About the 
middle of that day he said suddenly: 'I hear voices.' 

"It was soma time before I heard anything, but 1 presently 
made them out, though the snow muffled them a good 
deal. They did not seem far off, and a minute or two later 
they ceased. We lay there two days longer, and then even 
the chief was of opinion that they would have moved ofT, 
My own idea was that they had started the first afternoon 
after the snow had stopped falling. 

'"Leaping Horse will go out to scout as soon as it is 
dark,' he said. ' Go to mouth of ravine. If Utes are in 
wood he will see their fires and come back t^ain. Not 
likely come up here again and find his traces.' 

" That is what I had been saying for the last two days, 
for after some of them had been up, and had satisfied them- 
selves that there was no one in the gully, they would 
not be likely to come through the snow again. When the 
chief returned after an hour's absence, be told me that 
the Utes had all gone. 'Fire cold,' he said; 'gone many 
hours. Leaping Horse has brought some dry wood up from 
their hearth. Can light fire now.' You may guess it was 
not long before we had a fire biasing in front of our den, 
and I never knew how good bear-steak really was till that 
evening. 

"The next morning the chief took off the splints and re- 
bandaged my leg, this time putting on a long strip of the 
bear's-skin, which he had worked until it was perfectly soft 
while we had been waiting there. Over this he put on the 
Bplinte again, and for the first time since that bear bad 
knocked me off the rock I felt at ease. We stayed there 
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another fortnight, by the end of which tiraa the boneB 
seemed to have knit prett; fairly. However, I had made 
myself a good strong crutch from a straight branch with a fork 
at the end that the chief had cut for me, and had lashed a 
wad of bearVskin in the fork to make it easy. Then we 
started, making short journeys at first, but getting longer 
every day as I became accustomed to the crutch, and at the 
end of a week I was able to throw it aside. 

"We never saw a sign of an Indian trail all the way down 
to the settlements, and by the time we got there I was ready to 
start on a. journey again. The chief found plenty of game 
on the way down, and I have never had as much as a twinge 
in my leg since. So you see this affair ain't a circumstance 
in comparison. Since then the chief and I have always 
hunted together, and the word brother ain't only a mode of 
speaking with us;" and he held out bis hand to the Seneca, 
who gravely placed his own in it 

"That war a tight corner, Harry, and no blamed mis- 
take. IMd you ever find out whether they could have got 
on the top to shoot down on youT' 

"Yes, tlie chief went up the day after the Utes had 
left. It was level up there, and tliey could have sat 
on the edge and fired down upon us, and wiped us out 
without our having a show." 

" And you have never since been to that place you struck 
the day the Utes came down, Harry 1" Jerry asked. "I 
have heard you talk of a place you knew of, just at the 
edge of the bad lands, off the Utah hills. Were that itt" 

Harry nodded. "I have never been there since. I went 
with a party into Nevada the next spring, and last year the 
Utes were all the time upon the war-path. I had meant to 
go down this fall, but the Utes were too lively, so I struck up 
here instead; but I mean to go next spring whether they are 
quiet or not, and to take my chances, and find out whether 
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it ie only good on the surface and peters out to nothing 
when you get in, or whether it ia a real strong lode. Ben 
and Sam, and of course the chief, will go with me, and Tom 
here, now he has come out, and if you like to come we 
shall be all glad." 

"You may count me in," Jerry said, "and I thank you 
for the offer. I have had liog-goned bad luck for some time, 
and I reckon it is aljout time it was over, How are you 
going to share)" 

"We have settled that The chief and I take two shares 
each as discoverers. You four will take one share each." 

"That is fair enough, Harry. Those are mining terms, 
and after your nearly getting rubbed out in finding it, if you 
and the chief had each taken three shares there would have 
been notliing for us to grunt at. They are a Wnal bad lot 
are the Utes. I reckon they are bad by nature, but the 
Mormons have made them worse. Tliere ain't no doubt it's 
they who set them on to attack the caravans. They could 
see from the first that if this was going to be the main 
route west there would be so many coming along, and a lot 
perhaps settle there, that the Gentiles, as they call the 
rest of us, would get too strong for them. What they have 
been most afeard of is, that a lot of gold or silver should be 
found up in the hills, and that would soon put a stop to the 
Mormon bustnesa They have been wise enough to tell the 
red-skine that if men came in and found gold there would be 
such a lot come that the hunting would be all spoilt There 
is no doubt that in some of the attacks made on the cara< 
vans there have been sham Indiana mixed up with the real 
ones. Red-skins are bad enough, but they are good men by 
the side of scoundrels who are false to their colour, and 
who use Indians to kill whites. That is one reason 1 want 
to see this railway go on till it jines that on the other 
sida It will be bad for game, and I reckon in a few years 
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the last bufTalo will be wiped out, but I will forgive it that, 
BO tliat it does but break up the Saints aa they call them- 
selvea, though I reckon there is about as little of the saint 
among them as you will find if yon search all creation." 

"Right you are, Jerry," Sam Hicks said. "They pretty 
nigh wiped me out once, and if Uncle Sam ever takes to 
fighting them you may bet that I am in it, and won't ask for 
no pay." 

"How did it coma about^ Saml" Jerry asked. "I dunno 
aa I have ever heard you tell that story." 

" Waal, I had been a good bit farther east, and had been 
doing some scouting with the troops, who had been giving 
a lesson to the redskins there, that it was best forthem to 
let up on plundering the caravans going west We Lad 
done the job, and I jioed a caravan coming this way. It 
was the usual crowd, eastern farmers going to settle west, 
miners, and such like. Among them was two widens, 
which kept mostly as far apart from the others as they 
coul<l. They was in charge of two fellows who dresseil in 
store clothes, and had a sanctimonious look about them. 
There was an old man and a couple of old women, and two 
or three boys and some gals. They did not talk much 
with the rest, but it got about that they were not going 
farther than Salt Lake City, and we had not much difficulty 
in reckoning them up as Mormons, There ain't no law 
perviding for the shooting of Mormons without some sort 
of excuse, and as the people kept to themselves and did 
not interfere with no one, nothing much was said agin them. 
On a v'yage like that across the plains, folks has them- 
selves to attend to, and plenty to do both on the march 
and in camp, so no one troubles about any one else's 
business. 

" I hadn't no call to either, but I happened to go out 
neai' then- waggons one evening, and saw two or three 
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brightrlookiDg maids among them, and it riled me to think 
that tbej* was going to be banded over to some rich old 
elder with perhaps a dozen other wives, and I used to feel 
as it would be a satisfaction to pump some lead into them 
sleek -looking scoundrels who had them in charge. I did 
not expect that the gals had any idea what whs in store 
for them. I know them Mormons when they goes out to 
get what they call converts, preaches a lot about tlie prophet, 
and a good deal about the comforts they would have in 
Utah. So much land for nothing, and so much help to set 
them up, and all that kind of thing, but mighty little about 
polygamy and the chance of their being handed over to 
some man old enoujjh to be their father, and without their 
having any say in the matter. Howsoever, I did not sec as 
I could interfere, and if I wanted to interfere I could not 
have done it; because all those women believed what they 
had been taught, and if I a stranger, and an ill-looking one 
at that, was to tell thetn the contrary, they wouldn't believe 
a word what I had said. So we went on till we got within 
four or live days' journey of Salt Lake City, then one morn- 
ing, just as the teams was being hitched up, two fellows 
rode into camp. 

" As we were in Utah now, there weren't nothing curious 
about that, but I reckoned them up as two as Imi'd-look- 
ing cuHsea as I had come across for a long time After 
asking a question or two they rode to the Mormon wagons, 
and instead of starting with the rest, the cattle was taken 
out and they stopped behind. Waa), I thought I would wait 
for a bit and see what they were arter. It weren't no con- 
sarn of mine noways, but I knew I could catch up the 
waggons if I started in the afternoon, and I concluded 
that I would just wait; so I sat by the fire and smoked. 
When the caravan had gone on the Mormons hitched up 
their cattle again. They were not very far away from 
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where I was sitting, and I could see one of the men in black 
pointing to me as he talked with the two chaps who bad 
juet jined them. With that the fellow walked across to 
where I was sitting. 

'"Going to camp here?' says he. 

"'Waal,' I saya, 'I duuno, as I haven't made up my 
mind about it. Maybe I shall, maybe I sha'n't' 

" 'I allow it would be better for you to move on.' 

"'And I allow,' eaya I, 'it would be better for you to 
attend to your own affairs.' 

" 'Look here,' says be, ' I hear as you have been a-spying 
about them waggons.' 

"'Then,' says I, 'whosoever told you that, is an all fired 
liar, and you tell him so from me.' 

" I had got my hand on the butt of my Colt, and the fellow 
weakened. 

" 'Waal,' he said, ' I have given you warning, that is 
all' 

" 'All right,' says I, ' I don't care none for your warnings; 
and I would rather anyhow be shot down by white skunks 
dressed up as red-skins, than I would have a hand in helping 
to fool a lot of innercent womea' 

" He swore pretty bad at this, but I could see as he wasn't 
real grit, and he went off to the waggons. There was con- 
siderable talk when he got there, but as the Mormons must 
have known as I had beeu a scout, and had brought a lot of 
meat into the camp on the way, and as the chap that came 
across must have seen my rifle lying handy beside me, I 
guess they allowed that I had better be left alone. So a 
bit later the wc^gons started, and as I expected they would, 
went up a side valley instead of going on by the caravan 
route. The fellow had riz my dander, and after sitting 
for a bit I made up my mind I would go arter 'em. I had 
no particular motive, it wur just out of cussedncss. I was 
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not going to b; bluffed from going whar I chose. This lur a 
free countiy, Lnd I had as mucli right to go up that valley 
as they had." 

" I should have thought yer had had more common sense, 
Sam Hicks," Jerry said reproachfully, " than to go a-mixing 
yourself up in a business in which you had no sort of con- 
sarn. Ef one of them women had asked you to help her, 
or if you had thought she was being taken away agin her 
will, you or any other man would have had a right to take 
a hand in the game; but as it was, you war just fooling with 
your life to interfere with them Mormons in their own 
country." 

"That is so, Jerry, and I ain't a word to say agin it It 
war just a piece of cussedness, and I have asked myself 
forty-eleven times since, what on arth made me make such 
a blame fool of myself. Afore that fellow came over to bluff 
me I hadn't no thought of following the wagons, but arter 
that I felt somehow as if he dared me to do it I reckoned 
I was more nor a match for the two fellows who just jined 
them, and as for the greasy-faced chaps in black, I did not 
count them in, one way or the other. I had no thought of 
getting the gala away, nor of getting into any muss with 
them if they left me alone. It was just that I bad got a 
right to go up that valley or any other, and I was not 
going to be bluffed out of it So I took up'my shooting-iron, 
strapped my blanket over my shoulder, and started. They 
war maybe a mile away when I turned into the valley. I 
wasn't hungry for a fight, so I didn't keep up the middle, 
but just skirted along at the foot of the hill where it did not 
seem likely as they would see me. I did not get any closer 
to them, and only caught sight of them now aud then. 

"As far as 1 could make out there was only one horse- 
man with them, and I reckoned the other was gone on ahead; 
looking for a camping-ground maybe, or going on to one of 
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the Mormon farms to tell them to get things ready there. 
What I reckooed on doing, bo far a« I reckoned at all, was 
to scout up to them as soon as it got dark and listen to 
their talk, and try to find out for certain whetlier the 
women war goin' willing. Then I thought as I would 
walk straight up to their fires and just bluff those four 
men as they tried to bluff me. Waal, they went on until 
late in the afternoon, unhitched the cattle, and camped. I 
waited for a hit, and now that I war cooled down and could 
look at the thing reasonable, I allowed to myself that I had 
showed up as a blamed fool, and I had pretty well made up 
my mind to take back tracks and go down the valley, when 
I heard the sound of some horses coming down fast from 
the camp. 

"Then the thought that I was a 'tamal fool came to me 
pretty strong, you bet One of those fellows had ridden 
on and brought down some of the Regulators, as we used to 
call them in the mining camps, but I believe the Mormons 
call them Destroying Augels, though there is mighty little 
of angels about them. I hoped now that they had not 
caught sight of me during the day, and that the band were 
going right down to the waggon camp; but as I had not 
taken any particular pains to hide myself, I reckoned they 
must have made me out. It war pretty nigh dark, and as I 
took cover behind a bush I could scarce see them aa they 
rode along. They went down about two hundred yards and 
then stopped, and I could hear some of them dismount 

'"You are sure we are far enough 1' one said. 

'"Yesj I can swear he was higher up than this when we 
saw him just before we camped.' 

"■' If you two fellows hadn't been the worst kind of cui-s,' 
a man said angrily, 'you would have hidden up as soon as 
you made out he was following you and shot him as he came 
along.' 
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'"I told you,' another voice esid, 'that the man is an 
Indian fighter, and a dead shot Suppose we had missed 
him.' 

"'You could not have missed him if yoa had waited till 
he was close to you before you fired ; then you might have 
chucked him in among the bushes and there would have been 
an end of it, and we should have been saved a twenty-mile 
ride. Now then, look sharp for him and search every bush. 
Between us and Johnson's party above we are sure to catch 
him.' 

" I didn't see that, though I did wish the rocks behind 
had not been so 'tamal steep. I could have made my way 
up in the daylight, though even then it would have been a 
tough job, but without light enough to see the lay of the 
ledges and the best places for getting from one to another, 
it was a business I didn't care about I was just thinking 
of making across to the other side of the valley when some 
horsemen came galloping back. 

'" You stop here, brother Ephrtum, and keep your ears well 
open, as well as your eyes. You stop fifty yards higher up, 
Hiram, and the others at the same distance apart When 
the men among the rocks come abreast of you Ephrtum, ride 
on and take your place at the other end of the line. You do 
the same, Hiram, and so all in turn; I will ride up and down.' 

"It was clear they meant business, and I was doubting 
whether I would take my chance of hiding or make for the 
cliff, when I saw a light coming dancing down from the 
camp, and knew it was a chap on horseback with a torch. 
As he came up the man who had spoken before said: 
'How many torches have yon got, brother Williams I' 

"'A dozen of them.' 

"'Give me six, and take the other six down to the men 
below. That is right, I will light one from your&' 

" You may guess that settled me, I had got to git at 
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once, ao I began to crawl off towan^ the foot of th« cliffs. 
hy tile time I bad got there, there war eiz torches burning 
a hundred jaids below, and the men who carried them were 
BOarching every bush and prying under every rock. Along 
the middle of the valley bIx other torches were burning 
fifty yards ap&rt There was one advantage, the torches 
were pitch-pine and gave a fairish h'ght, but not so much 
as tarred rope would have done]; but it was enough for me 
to be able to make out the face of the cliff, and I saw a 
break by which I could get up for a good bit anyhow. It 
was where a torrent came down when the snows were 
melting, and as soon as I had got to the bottom I made 
stnught up. There were rocks piled at its foot, and I got 
to the top of these without being seen. 

"I hadn't got a dozen feet higher when my foot set 
a boulder rolling, and down it went with a crash. 
There were shouts below, but I did not stop to listen to 
what they said, but put up the bed of the torrent at a 
two-forty gait. A shot rang out, and another and an- 
other, but I was getting now above the light of their 
torches. A hundred feet higher I came to a stand-still, for 
the rock rose right up in front of me, and the water had 
here come down from above in a fall This made it a tight 
place, you bet There war no ledge as I could see that I 
could get along, and I should have to go down a good bit 
afore I got to one. They kept on firing from below, but 
I felt pretty sure that they could not see me, for I could 
hear the bullets striking high against the face of the rock 
that bad stopped me. 

" You may bet I was careful how I went down ^ain, and 
I took my time, for I could see tliat the men with the torches 
had halted at the foot of the heap of rocks below, not caring 
much, I expect, to begin to mount, while the horsemen kept 
on firing, hoping to hear my body come rolling down; 
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beiides, they must have known that with their torches they 
made a pretty Bure mark for me. At last I got down to the 
)edga It war a narrow one, and for a few yards I had to 
walk with my face to the rock and my anna spread out, and 
that, when I knew that at any moment they might make me 
out, and their bullets come singing up, wam't by no means 
pleasant In a few yards the ledge got wider and there 
was room enough on it for me to He down. I crawled along 
for a good bit, and then sat down with my back gainst the 
rock and reckoned the matter up. All the torches war 
gathered round where I had gone up. Four more men 
had come down from the camp on horseback, and five or 
six on foot with torches were running down the valley. 
They had been searching for me among the bushes higher 
up, and when they heard the firing had started down to 
jine the others. The leader was shouting to the men to 
climb up after me, but the men didn't seem to see it 

" 'What's the usel' I beard one fellow say; 'he must be 
chock-full of bullets long ago. We will go up and find his 
carcase in the morning.' 

" ' But suppose he is not dead, you f ooL ' 

"'Well, if he ain't dead he would just pick us off one after 
another as we went up with torches.' 

" ' Well, pat your torches out, then. Here, I will go first 
if yoQ are afraid,' and he jumped from his horse. 

"You can bet your boots that my fingers itched to put 
a bullet into him. But it wam't to be done; I did not know 
how far the ledge went or whether there might be any way of 
getting off it, and now I had once got out of their sight it 
would have been chucking away my life to let them know 
whar I lay. So I got up again and walked on a bit farther. I 
came on a place where the rock had crumbled enough for 
me to be able to get up on to the next ledge, and after a lot 
of climbing up and down I got to the top in about two hours, 
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and then struck acroas the hills and came down at eighto'clock 
next morning on to the caravan track. I hid up till evening 
in case they should come down after me, and next morning 
I came.np to the caravan just as they were hitching the 
teams up for a start." 

" You got out of that better than you deserved," Harry 
said. "I wouldn't have believed that any man would have 
played such a fool's trick as to go meddling with the 
Mormons in their own country without any kind of reason. 
It war worse than childishness." 

The other two miners assented vigorously, and Sam said : 
"Waal, you can't think more meanly of me over that busi- 
ness than I do of myself. I have never been able to make 
out why I did it, and you may bet it ain't often I tells the 
story. It war a dog-goned piece of foolishness, and, as 
Harry says, I didn't desarve to get out of it as I did. 
Still, it ain't made me feel any kind of love for Mormons. 
When about two hundred shots have been fired at a man 
it makes him feel kinder like as if he war going to pay 
some of them back when he gets the chance, and you may 
bet I mean to." 

"Jee-rusalemI" 

The exclamation was elicited by the fall of a heavy mass 
of snow on to the fire, over which the kettle had just begun 
to boil. The tripod from which it hung was knocked over. 
A cloud of steam filled the place, and the party all sprung 
to their feet to avoid being scalded. 

"It might have waited a few minutes longer," Jerry 
grumbled, " then we should have had onr tea comfortable. 
Now the fire is out and the water is spilt, and we have got 
to fetch in some more snow; that is the last lot there was 
melted." 

"It is all in the day's work, Jerry," Harry said cheerfully, 
"and it is just as well we should have something to do. 
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I will fetch the snow in if the rest of you will clear the 
hearth again. It is a nuisance about the snow, but we 
a^eed that there is no help for it, and we may thank our 
atara it ia no worse." 

It was not long before the fire was blazing again, but it 
took Bome time before water was boiling and tea made, still 
longer before the bread which had been soddened by the 
water from the kettle was fit to eat By this time it was 
dark. When the meal was over they all turned in for the 
night. Tom was just going off to sleep, when he was roused 
by Leaping Dog suddenly throwing off his buffalo robe and 
springing to his feet with his rifle in his hand. 

"Hist!" he said In a low tone. "Something comes!" 

The men all seized their rifies and listened iutently. Pre- 
sently they heard a soft step on the snow outeide, then there 
was a snuffing sound. 

"B'ar!" the Indian said. 

A moment later a great head re&red itself over the bushes 
at the entrance. Five rifles rang out, the two Indiana re- 
serving their fire; the report vraa followed by the dull sound 
of a heavy fall outside. 

"Wait a moment," Harry said sharply, as the others 
were preparing to rush out, " let us make sure he ia dead." 

"He is dead enough," Jerry said. "I reckon even a 
grizzly cannot walk off with five bullets in his head." 

Harry looked over the screen. "Yes, he is dead enough; 
anyhow he looks so. Waal, this is a piece of luck." They 
all stepped out on to the platform. 

"Is it a grizzly, unclel" Tom asked excitedly. 

" He is a grizzly, sure enough. You don't want to see his 
colour to know that. Look at his size." 

" Why, he is as big aa a cow." 

" Ay, lad, and a big cow toa You go in and make up 
the fire while we cut off enough meat for supper." 
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The fact that they had eaten a meal but half an hour 
before, went for nothing; alicea of bear-meat were Boon 
frizzling, and as hearty a meal was eaten as if no food had 
been tasted eince the previous day. The men were in the 
highest spirits; the fact that they were out of meat had been 
the greatest drawback to the prospect of being shut up for 
perhaps a week, for badly-baked bread is but a poor diet to 
men accustomed to live almost esclitsively upon meat 

"What brought the bear down herel" Tom asked. 

"Curiosity at first perhaps, and then hunger," his uncle 
replied. " I expect he was going along on the path above 
when he saw the light among the leaves, and then no doubt 
be smelt the bread, and perhaps us and the horses, and came 
down to see what he could get 

"Curiosity is a bad fault, Tom. You have had two 
lessons in that this evening. Bear in mind that in this part 
of the world the safest plan is always to attend strictly to 
your own business." 

AH thought of sleep was for the present dissipated; their 
pipes were again lighted, and it was midnight before they 
lay down. In the morning the bear was with some diffi- 
culty skinned and cut up, the joints being left oulelde to 
freeze through. The snow still fell steadily, but the wind 
bad almost died down. Sallying out they cut five or six 
long poles, and with some difficulty fixed these from above 
across from the cliff to the outstanding rock, pushed the 
bear's-skin across them, and lashed it there, its bulk being 
sufficient to cover the space above the fire and a considerable 
portion of their dwelling room. 

After breakfast snow was again melted for the horses, and 
the work for the day thus done they seated themselves con- 
tentedly round the firft 
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CHAPTER X. 
AK ATALANCHX. 

YOU doD't think, chief," Hany uked, "that there ia any 
chance of the 'Bappahoea taking it into their beads to 
come up to hare a look roundt" 

"Indians keep in lodges, no like cold; they think we have 
gone on over pass. If weather gets fine perhaps they come 
to look for our guns and packs. They think sure we die in 
SDOW-Btorm when we up in pass. When snow stops falling, 
we make no mora fire; but path from valley all shut up by 
snow now." 

" Yes, I don't think anyone would try to climb it till the 
sun has cleared the track, it was a pretty bad place when 
we came up," Harry said, " I don't say that men on foot 
could not make their way up; but as you say, the red-skins 
are uot likely to try it until the weather has cleared a bit, 
though I don't say that they wouldn't if they knew we 
were camped here close to the top." 

"What noise is thati" Tom asked. "I have heard it 
aevera] times before, but not so loud as that." 

" Snow-slide," Leaping Horse said, " Snow come down 
from mountains; break off trees, roll rocks down. Bad place 
all along here." 

"Yes. I saw that you looked up at the hills behind there 
before you looked over the edge here, chief," Ben Gulston 
said, "and I reckoned that you had snow-slides in your 
mind. I thought myself that it was like enough the anow 
might come tumbling over the edge of that high wall and 
then come scooting down over where we war, and there 
would have been no sort of show for us if we had been 
camped what the trail goes along." 
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"Leaping Horse has heard from his red brothers with 
whom he has spoken that trail from top of valley very bad 
when snow falls. Many Indians stopping too long at fort, to 
trade goods, have been swept away by sDow-slides when 
caught in stonn here." 

"I thought it looked a bad place," Harry remarked. 
"There ain't no fooling with a snow-slide anyway. I have 
come across bonee once or twice lying scattered about in 
snug-looking valleys— bones of horses and men, and it was 
easy to see they had been killed by a snow-slide coming 
down on them. Rocks were heaped about among them, some 
of the bones were smashed. They had been hunting or 
trapping, and sheltered up in a valley when the storm came 
on and the slide had fallen on tliem, and there they had 
laid till the sun melted the snow in summer; when the 
coyotes and the vultures would soon clean the bones." He 
broke off eudderly; there was a dull sound, and at the same 
moment a distinct vibration of the ground, then a rustling 
murmur mingled with a rumbling as of a waggon passing 
over a rocky ground. 

"There is another one," Jerry exclaimed, "and it is 
somewhere just above us. Keep your backs to the wall, 
boys." 

Louder and lotuler grew the sound ; the tremor of the 
earth increased, the horses neighed with fright, the men 
stood with their backs against the rock next to the hill. 
Suddenly the light was darkened aa a vast mass of snow 
mingled with rocks of all sizes leapt like a torrent over the 
edge of the chff, the impetus carrying it over the outer wall 
of their shelter and down into the ravine. There was a 
mighty sound of the crashing of trees, mingled with a 
thumping and rolling of the rocks as they dashed gainst 
the side of the ravine and went leaping down into the 
valley. The ground shook with a continuous tremor, and 
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then the light returned as suddenly as it had been cut 
off, and a fen seconds later a dead stillness succeeded the 
deafening roar from below. The p&ssage of the avalanche 
overhead had lasted but a minute, though to the men 
standing below it the time had seemed vastly longer. In- 
stintively they had pressed themselves against the rock, 
almost holding their breath, and expecting momentarily that 
one of the boulders in its passage would strike the top of 
the outside wall and fall In fragments among them. The 
silence that fallowed was unbroken for some seconds, and 
then Sam Hicks stepped a pace forward. 

" Jee-rusalem!" he said, "that was a close call. I don't 
know how you felt, boys, but it seemed as if all the sand 
had gone out of me, and I weakened so that my knees have 
not done shaking yet" 

The men, accustomed as they were to danger, were all 
equally affected. Tom felt relieved to see that the others 
all looked pale and shaken, for he was conscious that he 
had been in a terrible fright, and that his legs would 
scarcely support his weight 

"I am glad to hear you say so, Sam, for I was in an 
awful funk; but 1 should not have said so if you hadn't 
spoken." 

" You needn't be ashamed of that, Tom," his uncle put in. 
" You showed plenty of pluck when we were in trouble with 
the red-skins, but I am sure there was not one of us that 
did not weaken when that snow-slide shot over us; and none 
of us need be ashamed to say so. A man with good grit 
will brace up, keep his head cool and his fingers steady on 
the trigger to the last, though he knows that he has come 
to the end of his journey and has got to go down; but 
it is when there is nothing to do, no fight to be made, when 
you are as helpless as a child and have no sort of show, that 
the grit runs out of your boots. I have fought redskins 
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ftnd MexicaiiH a. score of times; I have been in a dozen 
shooting scrapes in aaloonB at the diggings; but I don't 
know that I ever felt so scared as I did just now. -Ben. 
there is a jar of whisky in our outfit; we agreed we would 
not touch it unless one of us got hurt or ill, but I think a 
drop of medicine all round now wouldn't be out of place." 

There was a general assenL " But before we take it," he 
went on, " we will take off our hata and say 'Thank God ' for 
having taken us safe through this thing. If He had put this 
shelter here for us express, Ho could not have planted it 
better for us, and the least we can do is to thank Him for 
having pulled us through it safe." 

The men all took off their hats, and stood sdent for a 
minute or two with bent heads. When thoy had replaced 
their hats Ben Gulston went to the comer where the pack- 
saddles and packs were piled, took out a small keg, and 
poured out some whisky for each of the white men. The 
others drank it straight; Tom mixed some water vrith his, 
and felt a good deal better after drinking it Ben did not 
offer it to the Indians, neither of whom would touch spirits 

" It is a good friend and a bad enemy," Harry said as he 
tossed off his portion. "As a rule there ain't no doubt that 
one is better without it ; but there is no better medicine to 
carry about with you. I have seen many a life saved by 
a bottle of whisky. Taken after the bite of a rattlesnake, 
it is as good a thing as there is. In case of fever, and when 
a man is just tired out after a twenty-four hours' tramp, a drop 
of it will put new life into him for a bit But I don't say as 
it hasn't killed a sight more than it has cured. It is at the 
bottom of pretty nigh every shooting scrape in the camps, 
and has been the ruin of hundreds of good men who would 
have done well if they could but have kept from it" 

"But you ain't a temperance man yourself, Harry}" 
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"No, Sam; but then, thank God, I am master of the 
liquor, and not the liquor of me. I can take a glaas, or 
perhaps two, without wanting more. Though I have made 
a fool of myself in many ways since I have come out here, 
no man can say ho ever saw me drunk; if liquor were to get 
the better of me once, I would swear off for the rest of my 
lifa Don't you ever take to it, Tom; that is, not to get so 
as to like to go on drinking it In our life we often have 
to go for months without it, and a man has got to be very 
careful when he goes down to the settlements, else it would 
be sure to get over him." 

" I don't care for it at all, uncle." 

"See you don't get to care for it, Tom, There are plenty 
start as you do, and before they have been out here long 
they do get to like it, and from that day they are never 
any good. It is a big temptation. A man has been 
hunting or trapping, or fosaickiug for gold in the hills 
for months, and he comes down to a fort or town and 
he meets a lot of mates. One says 'Have a drink 1' and 
another asks you, and it is mighty hard to be always saying 
'no'; and there ain't much to do in these places bnt to 
drink or to gamble. A man here ain't so much to be blamed 
as folks who live in comfortable houses, and have got wives 
and families and decent places of amusement, and books 
and all that sort of thing, if they take to drink or gambling. 
I have not any right to preach, for if I don't drink I do 
gamble; that is, I have done; though I swore off that 
when 1 got the letter telling me that your father had gone. 
Then I thought what a fool I had made of myself for years. 
Why, if I had kept all the gold I had dug 1 could go home 
now and live comfortably for the rest of my life, and have 
a home for my nieces, as I ought to have. However, I 
have done with it now. And I am mighty glad it was the 
cards and not drink that took my dust, for it is a great 
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deal easier to give up cards than it is to give up liquor 
when you have once taken to it. Now let us talk of some- 
thing elsej I vote we take a turn up on to tlie trail, and see 
ivhat the snow-slide has done." 

Throwing the buffalo robes round their shoulders tlie party 
went outside. The aii' was too thick with snow to enable them 
to perceive from the platform the destruction it had wrought 
in the valley below, but upon asi^cnding the path to tJic 
level above, the track of the avalanche was plainly marked 
indeed. Foi' the width of a hundred yards, the white mantle 
of snow, that covered the slope up to the point where the 
wail of cliff rose abruptly, had heon cleared away as if with 
a mighty broom. Every rock and boulder lying upon it had 
been swept off, and the surface of the bare rock lay flat, and 
unbroken by even a tuft of grass. Tliey walked along the edge 
until they looked down upon their shelter. The bear's hide 
was still in its place, sloping like a pent-house roof, from its 
upper side two or throe inches below the edge of the rock, 
to the other wall three feet lower. It was, however, stripi)ed 
of its hair, as cleanly as if it had been shorn ofT with a razor, 
by the friction of the snow that had shot down along it 

"That is the blamedest odd thing I ever saw," Sam 
Hicks said. "I wonder the weight of the snow didn't 
break it in." 

"I expect it just shot over it, Sam," Harry said. "It 
must have been travelling so mighty fast that the whole 
mass jumped across, only just rubbing the skiu. Of course 
the boulders and stones must have gone clean over. That 
shows what a narrow escape we have had ; for if that outer 
rock had been a foot or so higher, the skin would have 
caved in, and our place would have been tilled chock up with 
snow in a momenL Waal, we may as well turn in again, for 
I feel cold to the bones already." 

On the evening of the fifth day the snow ceased falling, 
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and next morning the sky was clear and bright Prepara- 
tions were at once made for a start A batch of bread had been 
baked on the previous evening. Some buckets of hot gruel 
were given to the horses, & meal was hastily eaten, the 
horses saddled and the packs arranged, and before the 
sun had been np half an hour the; were on their way. The 
usual stillness of the mountains was broken by a variety of 
sounds. From the valley at their feet came up sharp 
reports, as a limb of a tree, or sometimes the tree itself, 
broke beneath the weight of the snow. A dull rumbling 
sound, echoing from hill to hill, told of the falls of aval- 
anches. Scarcely had the echoes of one ceased, than they 
began again in a fresh quarter. The journey was toilsome 
in the extreme, for the horses' hoofs sank deep in the freshly- 
fallen snow, rendering their progress exceedingly slow. 

"If we had been sure tJiat this weather would hold, 
chief, it would have been better to have waited a few days 
before making our start, for by that time the snow would 
have been hard enough to travel on." 

The chief shook his head. "Winter coming for good," 
he said, waving his hand towards the range of snowy sum- 
mits to the north. "Clouds there still; if stop, not able to 
cross pass till next summer." 

"That is so; we agreed as to that yesterday, and that 
if we don't get over now the chances are we shall never get 
over at all. Yet, it is a pity we can't wait a few days for a 
crust to form on the snow." 

Twice in the course of the next hour avalanches came 
down fiom the hills above them; the first sweeping down 
into the valley a quarter of a mile behind them, the next 
but two or three hundred yards ahead of them. Scarcely a 
word was spoken from end to end of the line. They 
travelled in Indian file, and each horse stepped in the foot- 
prints of its predecessor. Every few hundred yardB they 

(MS) u 
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changed places, for the labour of the first horae was very- 
much heavier than of those following. At the end of ao 
hour the men drew together for a coneultation. There was 
a wide break in the line of cliffs, and a valley ran nearly due 

BOUth. 

" Wb&t do you think, chief! This confounded snow has 
covered up all signs of the trail, and we have got to find our 
own way. There is no doubt this valley below is runuing 
a deal too much to the west, and that the trail must strike 
off somewhere south. It looks to me as if that were a likely 
valley through the cliff There is no hiding the fact that 
if we take the wrong turn we are all gone coons," 

"Leaping Horse knows no more than his brother," the 
chief said gravely. " He knows the pass is on the western 
side of the great peak The great peak lies there," and he 
pointed a little to the west of ths break in the hills up which 
they were looking 

" It may he that we mast cross the hills into another valley, 
or perhaps this will turn west presently." 

"I tell you what, Harry," Sam Hicks said, "my opinion 
is, that our best plan by a long chalk will bo to go back to our 
last place and to atop there for a bit We have got h'&i'a 
flesh enough for another fortnight, and we may kill some 
more game afore that is done. Ef this is but a spell of 
snow it may melt enough in another ten days for us to 
make out the trail and follow it £f, as the chief thinks, we 
have got winter right down on us, we must watt till the 
snow crust hardens ef it is a month or doubl& Anything is 
better than going on like this. What with this soft snow 
and these 'tamal enow-slides, there ain't no more chance of our 
getting over that pass in one day's journey, than there air in 
our flying right down to Salt Lake City. Ef the worst cornea 
to the worst, I tell yer I would rather go back and take our 
chance of following the Big Wind Eiver dovni, and fighting 
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the red-skinB, tlutn I would of croesing over these dog-^ned 
haia" 

The other three men were of the same opinion. 

"Well, what do you say, chief 1" Harry asked the Indian. 

"Leaping Horae thinks that the traU will not be found 
until nest summer," the chief replied quietly, " Heap of 
hills in front and heap of snow. If anow-stonn catch us in 
the hills no find way anywhere. Leaping Horse is ready to 
do whatever hia white brother thinks." 

" Well, I am with the others," Harry said. " I don't like 
the look of those clouds. They are quiet enough now, but 
they may begin to shift any time, and, as you say, if we are 
caught in a snow-storm on the hills there is an end of us. 
I think Sam is right Even if wa have to rustle all through 
the winter in that hut there, I would rather face it than 
keep on." 

That settled it The horses' heads were turned, and they 
retraced their steps until they reached the shelter. The 
bear's-skin had been left where it was, the fire was soon set 
going, and there was a general feeling of aatisfaction as they 
laid out the robes and blankets again. 

" Look here, boys," Harry said, " this ia not going to be a 
holiday time, you bet We have got to make this place a 
sight snugger than it ia now, for, I tell you, when the winter 
seta in in earnest, it will be cold enough here to freeze a 
buffalo solid in an hour. We have got to set to work to 
make a roof all over this place, and we have got to hunt to 
lay in a big stock of meat We have got to get a big store 
of food for the horses, for we must be mighty careful with 
our flour now. We can wait a fortnight to see how things 
go, but if it is clear then that we have got to fight it out 
here through the winter, we must shoot the pack-ponies 
at once, and I reckon the others will all have to go later. 
However, we will give them a chance as long as we can." 
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"Take them down into the valley," the chief said. "All 
iDdian horses." 

"Ah, I didn't think of that, chief. Yes, they are accus- 
tomed to rustle for their living, and they may make a shift 
to bold -on down there. I don't think there is much fear 
of Indians coming up." 

" No Indians," Leaping Horse said. " Indians go away 
when winter set in. Some go to forest, some go to lodges 
right down valley. No stop up here in mountains. When 
winter comes plenty game — big-hora, wapitL" 

"Ah, that is a more cheerful look-out, chief. If we can 
get plenty of meat we can manage without flour, and can 
go down and give the ponies a pail of hot gruel once a week, 
which will help them to keep life together. The first thing, 
I take it, is to cut some poles for the roof. I am afraid we 
shall have to go down to the bottom for them." 

"Waal, we needn't begin that till to-morrow," Sam 
Hicks said. "If we bad them, we have got no skins to 
cover them." 

"Cut brushwood," Indian said. "First put plenty of 
brushwood on poles, then put skins over." 

" Yes, that is the plan, chief. Well, if we get down there 
we shall have to take our shovels and clear the snow off 
some of the narrow ledges. If we do that we can lead one 
of the borses down to pack the poles up here." 

The chief went out on to the platform. " No use clear 
snow now. Clouds moving. In two hours snow fall again." 

The others joined him outsida " I reckon you are rights 
fihief," Jerry said. " It is mighty lucky we didn't go on. 
It can't be much worse here than it was before," 

At three in the afternoon it began to snow heavily again. 
There was less wind than there had been on the previous 
occasion, and the snow drifted through the entrance less 
than before. Just as they were turning in for the night 
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an omiDoua crack was heard above. All leapt from 
their blankets, and lookiiig up they could see by the hght 
of the fire that the poles supporting the skin were all bent 
in a cnrve downwards, 

" Jee-rusalem!" Sam Hicks exclaimed, "the whole outfit 
will be coming down on us." 

"That it will, Sam. You see, there is no wind as there 
was before, and one of our jobs will be keeping the roof 
clear of anow. Turn out, boye; we must get rid of it some- 
how." 

They at once set to work to lash two poles, some eight 
feet long, to the handles of the shovels, and as soon as this 
was done they all turned out. On reaching the edge of the 
ravine above the roof, they first cleared away the snow down 
to the rock so as to have firm standing, and then proceeded 
to shovel the snow off the surface of the skin. It was easier 
work than they expected, for as soon as it was touched it slid 
down the incline, and in a very few minutes the whole was 
cleared off. 

" I think that is good until morning now," Harry said. 
" As long as the snow lasts we shall have to do it every few 
hours. Directly we get a spell of fine weather we must put 
some more poles under it to strengthen it" 

For six days the snow continued to fall without inter- 
mission. At daybreak, at mid-day, and the last thing before 
they turned in at night the snow was cleared off the hide. 
With this exception they did not stir out of the shelter. 
They bad also each day to clear out the inner portion of the 
fissure, as the snow now frequently broke through the trees in 
masses, startling the horses, and keeping them in a state of 
restlessness. The sixth day it stopped snowing, and the next 
morning the sky was bright and clear. The whole party at 
once started out, two of them taking shovels, and the rest 
brooms that they had made during the long hours of their 
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confinemeDt. By the middle of the day they had cleared the 
path down into tho valley, and on their way back to dinner 
each carried up a lai^ bundle of faggots. 

The meal waa cooked and eaten hastily, and the whole of 
the horsea were then led down into the vaJIey. Here a 
couple of dozen stout poles for the roof were cut by the 
whites, the two Indians at once going up the valley in search 
of game. In half an hour two rifle-shots were heard, and 
presently Hunting Dog ran in with tho news that they had 
killed two wapiti. Jerry and Sara Hicks at once went off 
with him, leading two horses, and presently returned with 
the dead deer fastened across their backs. 

"They are very like pictures I have seen of moose," Tom 
said to his nncle as he examined the great stags. 

"Kew-comera often call them moose, Tom; but there is a 
difference between them, though what the difference is I 
cannot tell you, for I have never hunted moose. I believe 
the wapiti are peculiar to the West. They often go in great 
herds of three or four hundreds tt^ether." 

" The chief says there are a great many of them up the 
valley," Jerry put in. " They made off when he fired, but 
I could see their foot-tracks myself all about. He says they 
have been driven down here by the storm for shelter. He 
has gone round with the lad to head them hack." 

" That is good news, Jerry. The meat we have got 
already will last some time, but it is as well to lay in a good 
stock, and we want the skins badly to make our roof. Yon 
had better lead these horses to the foot of the path, and 
then we will all take our post behind trees across the valley." 

An hour later they heard the reports of two Hllea a long 
way up the valley, and all stood in readiness. A few 
minutes later there was a dull trampling sound, and almost 
directly afterwards a herd of wapiti came along at a heavy 
trot, ploughing their way but slowly through the snow. 
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"Don't use yoor rovolYBra, boys," Hany had aaid, "ex- 
cept to finish off & stag you have wounded with your rifle. 
The chance is all agunst your bringing them down, and the 
poor brutes would only get away to die." 

One after another the rifles rang out Tom and his uncle 
both had the satisfaction of seeing the sti^ they had aimed 
at, plunge forward before they had gone many yards farther, 
and roll over dead. The other three had each hit the animal 
they aimed at, but as these kept on their course they dashed 
out in pursuit, firing their Colts, which in their hands were 
as deadly weapotu as a rifle, and the three stags all fell, 
although one got nearly hall a mile down the valley before 
he succumbed.' A carcass was hoisted on to each of the 
horses* backs, and the loaded animals were then led up the 
track. 

" Shall I watt until the Indians come back, uncle, and tell 
them why you have gone up!" 

"There is no occasion for that, Tom; they would hear 
the shots, and will have guessed what has happened" 

The poles were divided among the men and carried up 
to the top of the path, and laid down just above the shelter. 
Harry and Sam Hicks at once proceeded to cut them up 
into proper lengths, while the others skinned and cut up 
the deer. A number of thongs were cut from one of the 
hides for lashing cross-polee across those that were to act as 
ridge-poles. The bear's-skln was removed and additional 
poles placed at that spot^ and all working together the frame- 
work of the roof was completed by nightfall. The Indians 
had returned soon after the party began their work, and 
taking their horses down fetched up the deer they had killed. 

In the morning the roof was completed, hides being 
stretched over the framework and securely lashed to it with 
tikongs. The whole of the trees and brushwood were then 
chopped down close to the ground bo as to leave a level 
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floor. The foliage waa given to the horses, and the wood 
cut up and piled for fuel. Ilie chief reported that at 
the upper end of the valley there was a thick piue-wood, 
which would give good shelter to the horses. Near it were 
plenty of bushes, and a level tract which bad been a beaver 
meadow, and was thickly covered with grass, as he could 
see where the wapiti had scratched away the enow to get at it 
This was excellent news, for the question of how the horses 
could be fed through the winter, had troubled them much 
more than that of their own maintenance. The joints of 
venison were hung up on a pole outside what they now 
called their hut, one or two hams being suspended from tho 
rafters over the fire, to be smoked. 

"We shall have to rig up a b'ar-trap outside," Ben said, 
"or we shall be having them here after the meat^ and a 
b'ars ham now and then will make a change. AVapiti flesh 
ain't bad, but we should get dog-goned tired of it arter a bit." 
"You may bet we shall, Ben," Jerry agreed; "but I 
reckon that we shall be able to get a lot of game through 
the winter. That valley down there is just the place for 
them to shelter in, and I hope we shall get a big-hom now 
and then. It will be a difficult thing to make a b'ar-trap out- 
side. A grizzly wants a pretty strong pen to keep him in, 
and though the horses might drag up some big beams from 
below there ain't no fastening them in this rock." 

" No; I don't think we can make that sort of trap," Harry 
said. " We must contrive something else. We need not do 
all our work at once, we have got plenty of time before us. 
We want three or four more skins to finish our hut." 

"You mean to fill up the entrance)" 

" Yes; we will sew them together, and make a curtain to 
hang from the edge of the roof to the ground. I tell you 
it is going to be mighty cold here, and besides, it will 
keep the snow from drifting in." 
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" I wish to goodness \re could ratke a chimnej'," Tom 
said, "The smoke went up through the leaves all right, 
but my eyes are watering now, and if you fill up the end 
with skins it will be something awful." 

"Yon will get accustomed to it, Tom; but, of course, we 
must make a hole at the top when we fill up the entrance. 
What do you think is the next thing to be done, chiefl" 

" Get wood," the chief said emphatically. " Must fill all 
the end of hut with wood." 

"That will be a big job, chief, but there is no doubt we 
must lay in a great store of it. Wdl, there is plenty of timber 
down in the valley, and with ten horses we can bring up a 
tidy lot every day." 

"Let us cut quick before snow comes again." 

"We will begin to-morrow morning, chief. 1 agree with 
you, the sooner the better." 

Accordingly the next morning they went down to the 
valley. They had but two axes, and Jerry and Sara Hicks, 
who had both done a good deal of wood-cutting, under- 
took this portion of the work. The others took the horses 
up to the beaver meadow, where they at once began scraping 
at the snow, and were soon munching away at the rich 
grass. 

"Why do you call it a beaver meadow, naclel I don't 
see any beavers." 

"They have gone long ago, perhaps a hundred years. Aa 
we know, this valley is occupied by the Indians in summer, 
and they would soon clear out the beavers. But it is called 
a beaver meadow because it was made by them. They set 
to work and dammed up the stream, and gradually all this 
flat became a lake. "Well, in time, you know, leaves from the 
woods above, and soil and dead wood and other things 
bronght down by the stream, gradually filled up the bottom. 
Then the beavers were killed, and their dams went to ruin 
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and the water drained off, and in a short time gnua 
began to grow. There are hundreda, ay, and thousands of 
beaver meadows among the hills, and on the little streams 
that run into the big rivers, and nowhere is the grass so rich. 
You will often see an Indian village by one of these meadowa 
They grow their roots and plant their com there. The 
horses will do first-rate here through the winter if the enow 
don't get too deep for them, and, anyhow, we can help them 
out with a bucket of gruel occasionally." 

" It will be awfully cold for them, though." 

"It will be coldish, no doubt, but Indian poniea are 
accustomed to it" 

" I should think, uncle, it would not take much trouble 
to make them a sort of shed up among the trees there." 

Sam laughed, and even the chief smiled. 

"It would not be a bad plan, Tom," his uncle said; "not 
so mnch for the sake of ths warmth, though there is do 
doubt that the warmer they are the less they can do with 
to eat, but if they have a place to go to they are less likely 
to wander away, and we shall not have the trouble of 
hunting for them. Well, we will think it over." 

Following the valley np, they found that it extended Bom« 
ten miles farther, for the last two of which it waa but a 
narrow cafion a few yards wide. They shot a black bear 
and four small deer, and returned carrying the skins, the 
hind-quarters of the deer, and the bear's hams. 

" We seem to have got meat enough for anything," Tom 
remonstrated when they shot the deer. 

"Seven men will get through a lot of meat, Tom, when 
they have nothing else to go with it; and we may be weeks 
before we can put our heads out of our hut Besides, the 
skins will be useful We shall want deerskin shirts, trousers, 
and socks and caps; and the skin of these deer is softer 
and more pliable than that of the wapiti. I don't want to 
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kQl more than I can help, lad, for I hate taking life without 
there is a necesaity for it, but we can do with a lot mora 
skine before we are stocked." 

When, driving the horses before them, the; returned to 
the woodcuttera, they found they had cut down and chopped 
into logs a number of trees; and Tom waa quite aston- 
ished at the great pile of firewood that had been got 
ready by them in the course of » day's work. The logs 
were made np into bundles, each weighing about eighty 
pomida. These were tied together with the horses' lariats, 
and then secured, one on each side of the saddle, two of 
the horses cairying the meaL Harry took the bridle of 
his horse and started up the path, the others following at 
once, 

" That is a good day's work," Harry said as the logs were 
piled at the inner end of the hut "That is about half 
a ton of wood. If we hare but a week of open weather we 
shall hare a good store in our cellar." 

The work continued steadily for a week. The horses 
were each day taken to feed at the meadow, the two wood- 
choppers continued their work, while the rest of the party 
hunted. The Indiana had on the second day gone down the 
, valley, and returned with the report that the Indian lodges 
had all disappeared and that the valley was entirely de- 
serted Eight more wapiti were killed during the week, and 
fourteen smaller deer. Of an evening they occupied them- 
selves in sewing the skins together with thongs of leather; 
the holes being made with their knives; and a curtain 
at the mouth of the hut was completed and hung. Four 
wide slabs of wood had been cut These had been bound 
together with thongs so as to form a sort of chimney four 
feet high, and with a good deal of difficulty this waa secured 
by props in its position over a hole cut through the skin* 
above the firsi 
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"The first avalanche will can-y it away, Tom." 
" Yes, uncle; but we have had one avalanche here, and 
it seems to me the chances are strongly against our having 
' another in exactly the same placa" 

The skins of the smaller deer were carefully scraped with 
knives on the inner side, smeared with hears' fat, wid then 
rubbed and kneaded until they were perfectly soft. 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE erection of Tom's shed for the horses did not take 
long. The whole party, with the esception of the two 
Indians — who, as usual, went hunting, — proceeded to the 
pine-wood above the beaver meadow. After a little search 
six treos were found conveniently situated witb regard to each 
other. The axemen cut down three young fira. One was 
lashed by the others between the two central trees, to form 
a ridge-pole eight feet from the ground; the others against 
the other trees, at a height of three feet, to support the 
lower ends of the roof. They were but ten feet apart, so that 
the roof might have a considerable pitch. Numbers of other 
young trees were felled and fixed, six inches apart, from the 
ridge down to the eaves. On these the branches of the 
young fir-trees were thickly laid, and light poles were lashed 
lengthways over them to keep them in their places. 

As the poles of the roof had been cut long enough to 
extend down to the ground, no side walls were necessary. 
The ends were formed of poles lashed across to the side 
trees, but extending down only to within four feet six of 
the ground, so as to allow the horses to pass under, and 
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were, like the roof, thickly covered with boughs. The lower 
ends were left open for a width of four feet in the middle, 
uprighte being driven into the ground and the sides com- 
pleted as before. 

" What do you want a doorway at both ends fori" Tom 
asked. "It would have been easier and quicker to have 
shut one end up altogether, and it would be a good deal 
warmer," 

"So it would, Tom; but if a grizzly were to appear at the 
door, what would the horses do! They would be caught in 
a trap;" 

" Do you think they are likely to come, uncle )" 

" The likeliest thing in the world, Tom. Horses can smell 
bear a good distance off, and if they heard one either coming 
down or going up the valley, they would bolt through the 
opposite door. They will do first-rate here; they will stand 
pretty close together, and the warmth of their bodies will 
heat the place up. They won't know themselves, they will 
be so comfortable. It has only taken ua a day's work to 
make the shed; and though we laughed at your idea at fii-st, 
I think now that the day has been well spent in getting them 
up such a good shelter. Jerry has got the big pail boiling 
over his fire, and we will put in a few handfuls of the flour 
we brought down. Bring the horses in from the meadow, 
and we will give them each a drink of gruel in the shed. 
They will soon learn that it is to be their home." 

For two more days the open weather continued, and the 
horses took up three loads of wood each afternoon, as they had 
done the previous week. Then, as there were signs of change, 
they were given a good feed at tlieir shed ; the saddles were 
taken off and hung up on some cross- poles over their heads. 

The party had scarcely returned to the hut when the snow 
began to fall They were, however, weather-proof, and felt 
the immense additional comfort of the cbaoges they had 
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made. Their stock o( firewood was now a ver; large one. 
At each journey the horses had brought up about fifteen 
hundredweight; and as the work had gone ou for nine days, 
they had, they calculated, something like faarteen tons of 
firewood neatly stacked. They had also a stock of poles 
in case the roof should require strengthening. A certain 
amount of light found its way in at the edges of the curtain 
across the entrance, but they depended principally upon the 
fire-light The smoke, however, was a serious grievance, 
and even the men were forced occasionally to go outsidp 
into the open air to allay the smarting of their eyes. 

"Don't you think, uncle, we might do something to dry 
the woodt" 

"I can't see that we can do more than we are doing, 
Tom. We always keep a dozen logs lying round the fire 
to dry a bit before they are put on," 

"I should think we might make a sort of stage about 
four feet above the fire and keep some logs up there. We 
might pile them so that the hot air and smoke could go 
up through them. They would dry a great deal faster there 
than merely lying down on the ground." 

"I think the idea is a very good one, Tomj but we shall 
have to make the frame pretty strong, for if it happened to 
come down it might break some of our legs." 

The men all agreed that the idea was a capital one, and 
after some consultation they set to to carry it out. Two 
strong poles were first chosen. These were cut carefully to 
the right length, and were jambed between the rocks at a 
height of seven feet above the floor and five feet apart 
They were driven in and wedged so tightly that they could 
each bear the weight of two men swinging upon them 
without moving. Then four upright poles were lashed to 
them, five feet apart, and these were connected with cross- 
poles. 
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" That is strong enough for anythiDg," Jeny said when 
the structure had been so far completed. "If a horse were 
to run against one of the poles he would hardly bring the 
thing down." 

Four other short poles were now loehed to the aprights 
three feet below the apper framework, and were crossed by 
others so as to form a gridiroa On this, the logs were laid 
in tiers crossing each other, sufficient space being left be- 
tween them to allow for the passage of the hot air. 

" That is a splendid contrivance," Harry said when they 
took their seats on the buffalo robes round the fire and 
looked up admiringly at their work. " The logs will get as 
dry as chips, and in future we sha'n't be bothered with tha 
smoke. Besides, it will do to stand the pail and pots full 
of BDOw there, and keep a supply of water, without putting 
them down into the fire and running the risk of an upsek" 

They had occupation now in manufacturing a suit of 
clothes a-piece from the deer-skins. As the work required 
to be neater than that which sufficed for the making of the 
curtain, pointed sticks hardened in the fire were used for 
making the holes, and the thongs that served as thread were 
cut as finely as possible; this being done by the Indians, 
who turned them out no thicker than pack-thread. 

There was no occasion for hurry, and there was much 
laughing and joking over the work. Their bun ting -shirts 
and breeches served as patterns from which to cut out the 
skina; and as each strove to outvie the others, the garments 
when completed were very fair specimens of work. The hunt- 
ing-shirts were made with hoods that, when pulled over the 
head, covered the whole face except the eyes, nose, and 
mouth. As they had plenty of skin, the hoods and shirts 
were made doable, so that there was hair both inside and 
ouL They were made to come down half-way to the knee, 
being kept close at the waists by their belta The leggings 
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were made of single thiokDesa only, as they wonld be worn 
OTer their breeches; they were long and reached down 
below the ankle. The Indiana made fresh moccasins for 
the whole party; they were made higher than usual, so 
as to come up over the bottom of the leggings. In addition 
each was provided with long strips of hide, which were to 
be wound round and round the leggings, from the knee to 
below the ankle, covering tightly the tops of the moccasins, 
and so preventing the snow from finding its way in there. 
Gloves were then manufactured, the fingers being in one and 
the thumb only being free. 

The work occupied them a fortnight, broken only by one 
day's spell of fine weather, which they utilized by going 
down into the valley, taking with them their kettles and 
pail, together with a few pounds of flour. They found the 
horses oat in the meadow, and these, as soon as they saw 
them, came trotting to meet them with loud whinnies of 
pleasure. A fire was lit near the shed, the snow melted, 
and aa allowance of warm gruel given to each horse. At 
Tom's su^estion a few fir-boughs were hung from the bar 
over each entrance. These would swing aside as the horses 
entered, and would keep out a good deal of wind. When 
at the end of a fortnight the sky cleared, the chief said that 
he thought that there would be but little more snow. 

" If storm come, sure to bring snow, but not last long. 
Winter now set in; soon snow harden. Mow make snow- 
shoes." 

The hunters had all been accustomed to use these in 
winter. They had found the last expedition through the 
deep snow a very toilsome one, and they embraced the idea 
elderly. Some of the poles were split into eight feet lengths. 
These were wetted and hung over the lire, the process being 
repeated until the wood was sufficiently softened to be bent 
into the required shape. This was done by the chief. Two 
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croBs-piecw'were tddod, to atifiTen them and keep them in 
the right shape when they dried; and the wood was then 
trimmed np and scraped by the men. When it h&d dried 
and hardened, the work of filling up the frame with a 
cloaely-Btretched network of leather was undertaken. This 
part of the work occupied three or four daya The straps 
were attached U> go across the toe and round the heel, and 
they were then ready to aet off 

The weather was now intensely cold, hut as there was 
but little wind it was not greatly felt; at the same time 
they were glad of their furs when they ventured outside the 
huL On the first day aftor their snow-shoes were finished, 
the rest of the party started off to visit the horses, Hunting 
Dog remaining behind to give Tom instructions in the use 
of the snow-shoes, and to help him when he fell down. 

Tom found it difficult work ab first, the toe of the shoe 
frequently catohing in the snow, ajid pitching him head fore- 
most into it, and he would have had great difficulty in 
extricating himself, had not the young Indian been at hand. 
Before the day was over, however, he could get on fairly 
well; and aftor two or three more days' practice had made 
such progress that he was considered capable of accom- 
panying the rest. 

The wood-drying apparatus had succeeded excellently. 
The wood was now dried so thoroughly before being put on 
to the fire that there was no annoyance from the smoke 
inside the hut, and scarce any could he perceived coming 
from the chimney. Upon Harry's remarking npon this with 
satisfaction the first time they went out aftor using the dry 
wood Tom said: 

" What does it matter 1 There are no Indians in the valley." 

"That is so, Tom; but as soon as the weather sets in 
clear, the red-skins will be hunting again. Winter is their 
best time for laying in their stock of pelts for trading At 
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other timeB the game ia all high up in tha monntunB, and 
it is very di£Scult to get within range of it In the winter the 
animala come down to the shelter of the forests and valloTS, 
and they can be shot in nnmbers; especially as the Indians in 
their snow-ahoea can get along almost aa quickly as the wapiti 
can plough through the snow. At present the red-skins think 
that we must have been overtaken by that first storm and 
have all gone under; bnt as soon as they begin to venture 
out of their ledges to hunt, a column of smoke here would 
he sure to catch their eyes, and then we should be having 
them up the valley to a certainty. The first thing they 
would do would be to find our horses and drive them off, 
and the next thing would be to set themselves to work to 
catch us." 

"But we could hold the path against them, uncle." 
"Yes; but we should have to keep watch every day, 
which would be a serious troubla Besides, there must be 
other places they could get up No doubt their regular 
trail comes up here, because it is the straightest way to the 
pass, and possibly there may be no other point at which 
loaded animals could mount anywhere about here. Bnt 
there must be plenty of places where Indians could climb, 
and even if it took them a detour of fifty miles they would 
manage it As long as there is no smoke we may hope 
they will not discover us here, though any hunting party 
might come upon the horses. That is what has bothered 
me all along; but the chief and I have talked it over a 
dozen times, and can see no way of avoiding the risk. 

"We can't keep the horses up here because we can't feed 
them; and even if we were to bring ourselves to leave this 
comfortable place and to build a hut down in the valley, we 
might be surprised and rubbed out by the red-skina Of 
course we might bring them Up here every night and take 
them down again in the mormng, but it would be a trouble- 
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Bome baBines& We hare agreed that we won't do mnch mora 
shooting down in thfl vallej, and that in coming and going to 
the horses we will keep along close to the foot of the cliffs 
this aide, bo that if two or three Indians do come up they 
won't see any tracks on the snow, unless they happen to 
come close up to the cliff. Of course if they go up as far as 
the beaver flat they will light upon the horses. There is no 
help for that; but the chief and I agreed last night that in 
future two of us shall always stay up here, and shall take it 
by turns to keep watch. It won't be necessary to stand out- 
side. If the curtain is pulled aside three or tour inches one 
can see right down the valley, and any Indians coming up 
could be made out. If the party ia a strong one a gun would 
be fired as a signal to those away hunting and some damp 
wood thrown on the fir& They might possibly push on np 
the valley to have a look at the place, but the two up here 
with their rifles would soon stop them. After that^ of course, 
the horses would hare to be brought np here at night, and 
a watch kept by night as well as by day." 

Two or three mornings later they found on going out 
that two joints of venison had been earned off, and foot- 
prints in the snow showed that it had been done by a 
grizzly bear. This turned their attention again to the con- 
struction of a trap, which had not been thought of since the 
day it was first mentioned. A young tree of four or five 
inches in diameter was cut below and brought up. The 
butt was cut in the shape of a wedge, and this was driven 
strongly into a fissure in the rock. A rope with a running 
noose had been fastened to the tree, and this was bent 
down by the united strength of four men, and fixed to a 
catch fastened in the ground, the noose being kept open by 
two sticks placed across it. 

A foot beyond the noose a joint of venison was bung, the 
rope passing over a pole and then down to the catch, so that 
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upon the joint being pulled the catch would be loosened, 
when the tree would &y up and the noose catch anything 
that might be through it. 

A week later they were disturbed by an outburst of 
violent growling. Seizing their rifles they rushed out A 
huge bear was caught by one of his paws. The animal's 
weight woB too great for it to be lifted from the ground, 
but it was standing upright with its paw above its head, 
making furious eSbrts to free itself. A volley of bullets 
at once put an end to its life. The tree was bent down 
again and the noose loosed, and they at once returned to 
their rugs, leaving the bear where it fell Four times 
during the winter did they thus capture intruders, provid- 
ing themselves with an ample supply of bear's flesli, while 
the skins would sell well down at the settlements. 

Otherwise sport was not very good. No more wapiti 
came up, hut black and white tail deer were occasionally 
shot, and five or six big-horn sheep also fell to their rifles. 
One day on approaching the beaver meadow the chief 
pointed to some deep footprints. No explanation was needed. 
All knew that they were made by a big grizzly, and that the 
animal was going up the valley. No horses were in view on 
the flat, and grasping their rifles they hurried towards the 
wood. Just as they reached it the horses came galloping to 
meet them, whinnying and snorting. 

" They have been scared by the critter," Jerry said. " Do 
you see their coabs are staring. Gosh, look at this pack- 
pony — the bear has had his paw on himi" 

The animal's hind quarters were indeed badly torn. 

"I wonder how it got away," Harry said. "When a 
grizzly once gets hold, it don't often leave go." 

" There is something in front of the hut," Tom exclaimed. 

" It's the grizzly, sure enough," Harry said. " It is a mm 
place for it to go to sleep." 
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They advanced, holding their rifles in reodinees to fire, 
irhen Leaping Horse sud : 

" Bear dead." 

"What can have killed him)" Harry asked doubtfully. 

" Horses kill him," the chief replied. They hurried up to 
the spot. The bear was indeed dead, and there were signs of 
a desperate struggle. There was blood on the snow from a 
point near the door of the but to where the animal was lying 
ten yards away. Round it the enow was all trampled 
deeply. The bear's head was battered out of all shape; 
its jaw was broken, and one of its eyes driven out The 
Indians examined the ground closely. 

" Well, what do you make of it, chief I" Harry asked. 

"Bear walk round hnt, come in other end. Horses 
not able to get out in time. Pack-horse last, bear catch him 
by hind quarters. Horse drag him a little way and then 
fall. Then other horses come back, form ring round bear 
and kick him. Look at prints of fore-feet deep in snow. 
That is where they kick; they break bear's jaw, break his 
ribs, keep on kick till he dead." 

"I suppose that is how it came about, chiet I should 
not have thought they would have done ib" 

The Seneca nodded. " When wild horses with young foals 
attacked by bear or mountain-lion, they form circle with colts 
in the middle, stand heads in and kick. Bears and moun- 
tain-lion afraid to attack them." 

" Waal, I should hardly have believed if I had not seen 
it^" Sam Hicks said; "that horses would come back to 
attack a grizzly." 

"Not come back," the chief said, "if not for friend. 
Friend cry out loud, then horses come back, fight bear and 
kill him." 

"Well it was mighty plucky of them," Hatry said. "I 
am afraid this pony won't get over it, he is tenibly torn." 
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The chief examined the horse's wounds again. "Get 
over it," he said. " Cold atop wounds bleeding, get some 
fat and put in." 

"I reckon you will find plenty inside the griBzly," Jerry 
said. The chief shook his head. 

"Bear's fat bad; other horses smell Mm, perhaps keep 
away from him, perhaps kick him. Leaping Horse will 
bring fat from the big-horn he shot yesterday." 

The animal lay where it had fallen, a mile up the valley. 
They went up and tied the great sheep's feet together, and 
putting a pole through them brought it down to the hut. 
Partly skinning it, they obtained some fat and melted this 
in a kettle over the fire. Sam Hicks had remained behind 
at the fire, the horses all standing near him, excited at the 
prospect of their usual meaL As soon as the fat was 
melted it was poured into the horse's wounds. The mess 
of gruel was then prepared and given to the animals. The 
bear was skinned and the hams cut ofi) then by a united 
effort it was dragged some distance from the hut, and the 
carcase of the big-horn, the bear's flesh and hide, were after- 
wards carried up to the huL 

Early in February the cold reached its extreme pointy 
and in spite of keeping up a good fire they had long before 
this been compelled to build up the entrance with a wall 
of firewood, the interstices being stuffed with moss; the hut 
was lighted by lamps of bear and deer fat melted down and 
poured into tin drinking- cups, the wicks being composed of 
strips of birch bark. A watch was regularly kept all day, 
two always remaining in the hut, one keeping watch through 
a small slip cut in the curtain before the narrow orifice 
in the log wall, that served aa a door, the other looking 
after the fire, keeping up a good supply of melted snow, and 
preparing dinner ready for the return of the hunters at 
sunset Of an evening they told stories, and their stock of 
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jarns of their own advenlurea and of tliosa they had heard 
from othera, seemed to Tom inexhaustible. 

Hunting Dog had made rapid advances vith his English, 
and he and Tom had become great friends, always hunting 
together, or when their turn came, remaining together on 
guard. The cold was now so intense that the hunting 
party waa seldom out for more than two or three hours. 
Regularly twice a week iha horses were given their ration 
of hot gruel, and although they had fallen away greatly in 
fieeh they maintained their healUi, and were capable of 
work if called upon to do it It was one day in the middle 
of February, that Hunting Dog, who was standing at the 
peep-hole, exclaimed : 

'"Bappahoesl" 

Tom sprang up from the side of the fire, and running to 
the entrance pulled aside the curtain and looked out Six 
Indiana on snow-shoes were coming up the valley. He ran 
out on to the platform and fired his rifla As the sound of 
the report reached the Indians' ears they stopped suddenly. 

"Shall I throw some green wood oo the fire, Hunting Dog 1 " 

"No need," the Indian replied "The others only gone 
an hour, not farther than horses' hut; hear gun plain enough. 
Perhaps 'Eappahoes go back." 

The Indiana remdned for some time in consultation. 

" Ifot know where gun fired," Hunting Dog said. " Soon 
see hut, then know." 

After a time the red-skins continued their way up the 
valley, but instead of coming on carelessly in the centre 
they separated, and going to the other aide crept along 
among the fallen bouldera there, where they would have 
escaped observation had it not been for their figures showing 
against the white snow. 

"Must fire now," the young Indian said, "then Leaping 
Horse know 'Bappahoes coming up." 
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They went out on to the pl&tform and opened fire. They 
knew that their chance of hitting one of the Indians was 
small indeed; the other side of the valley was > quarter of 
a mile away, and the height at which they were stand- 
ing rendered it difficult to judge the elevation necessary 
for their rifles. However, they fired as fast as they could 
load. 

The Indians made no reply, for their gnus would not 
carry anything like the distance. They occasionally 
gathered when they came upon a boulder of rock aufiG- 
ciently large to give shelter to them all, and then moved on 
again one at a time. When opposite the lower end of the 
pathway they again held a consultatioa 

"No go further," Hunting Dog said. "Afraid we come 
down path and stop them. See, Leaping Horse among 
rocks." 

It was some time before Tom could detect the Indian, 
BO stealthily did he move from rock to rock. 

"Where are the others)" 

"No see, somewhere in bushes. Leaping Horse go on 
to scout; not know how many 'Rappahoe&" 

Presently they saw the chief ruse his head behind a rock 
within a hundred yards of that behind which the 'Kappahoes 
were sheltering. 

" He see them now," Hunting Dog said. " See, he going 
to fire." There was a puS of smoke and a sharp report, 
and almost simultaneously rose an Indian yell, and the war- 
cry of the Seneca, Then five Indians leapt out from 
behind the rock and made down the valley at full speed, 
while from a chimp of trees two hundred yards above the 
spot from which the chief had fired the four white men 
hurried out rifle in hand. The chief waited until they 
joined him, for the bend in the valley prevented him from 
seeing that the 'Kappahoes were making straight down it^ 
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until his white allies came upt 

"They have gone right down," Tom shouted at the top 
of his voice. Harry waved his arm to show tJiat he heard 
the words, and then the five men ran to the corner. The 
Indiana were already a quarter of a mile away, and were 
just entering the wood below. The whites were about to 
fire, when the chief stopped them. " No use fire," he said. 
" Stand back behind rocks; no good let 'Kappahoes count 
our rifles," 

"That is true enough, chief," Harry said, as they all 
sprang among the rocks. "All they know at present is, 
that there are two up on the top there and one down here. 
If we were sure that we could wipe them all out it would 
be worth following and making a running fight of it, but 
there would be no chance of that, and it is better to let tbero 
go without learning more about us. Well, I should say the 
first thing is to get up the horses." 

The chief nodded. 

" Get up," he said, " but no fear 'Rappahoes come back 
to-night Many hours' journey down to villages, then great 
council Next night scouts come up valley, look all about 
for sign, and then go back and tell friends." 

"I daresay you are right, chief. Anyhow, I shall feel 
a great deal more comfortable when we have got the critters 
up." 

It was late in the afternoon before they reached the hut. 
Some hours were spent in collecting tufts of grass in places 
sheltered from the snow, and in cutting off great bundles 
of young fir-branches and the heads of evergreen bushes, 
and the horses arrived almost hidden under the load of 
grass and foliage they carried. Little was said until some hot 
tea had been drunk and the bear steaks in readiness were 
disposed off, for although they had worked hard and kept 
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themselveB comparatively warm down in the valley, they 
had as they moved slowly np the path with the horses 
become chilled to the bona 

" Now then, chief," Hany said, when they had lighted 
their pipes with the mixture of tobacco and willow bark 
that they had taken to, as soon as they found that they 
were likely to be imprisoned all the winter, " we must hold 
a council. We hare been longer than I expected without 
disturbance by these varmint, but it has come now, and the 
question is what are we to doT We have screed all 
along that there is no getting over the pass till the spring 
comes." 

" Too cold," the chief sud, " deep drift snow. Indians 
all aay no can pass over hills in winter." 

" That air a fact," Jerry said. " Down in the valley there 
it is all right, but up here the cold pretty near takes one's 
breath away. We ain't sure about the way. We couldn't 
get over the pass in one day's tramp, and we should be all 
stiff before morning. There would be no taking the horses, 
and there is a hundred miles to be done over the snow before 
we reach the fort. It ain't to be thought oL I would a sight 
rather go down the valley and fight the hull tribe." 

"I agree with you, Jerry. We might, with lack, get 
down the valley, but I do&'t think there is a possibility of 
our crossing the pass till the winter breaks." 

" No can go down valley," Leaping Horse aaidj "they find 
trail on snow, sure." 

"That is so, chief, and in that case it is evident that we 
have got to fight it out here." 

"Good place to stop," the Seneca said; "no good place 
to fight" 

This was self-evident. An enemy on the rock above 
would be able to fire down through the roo^ without their 
having a chance of making an effectual reply. 
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" The only w»y I c&n see," Harry sud after a long pause, 
" is to build a sort of fort up above. If we put it just at 
the top of this pathway, we should have them whether 
they came up by the trail from below or climbed up any- 
where else and came along abova It need Dot be a very 
big place, only just big enough for ub all to fire over. We 
might make a sort of shelter in it with a fire, and keep 
guard there by turns." The chief nodded, and there was a 
general exclamation of assent from the others. 

"The worst of it is," Jerry said, "the ground is so 'tar- 
nal hard that there will be no driving posts into it. We 
have cut down all the trees near Uie bottom of the pass, and 
it would be a risky thing to go up higher, when we might 
have the red-skins come whooping up the valley at any 
time." 

"Why not make a snow fortl" Tom su^iested. "There 
is four feet of snow up thero, and with the shovels we could 
make a wall ten feet high in a very short time." 

" So we night, Tom; ^t is a capital idea. The diffi- 
culty is, the snow does not bind in this bitter cold as it does 
in England." 

" If it was hammered down it would, I should think, 
ancle. You know the Esquimaux make snow houses, and 
it is as cold there as it is here. The snow at the top is 
light enough, but I should think as it gets down it would 
be hard enough to cut out in blocks. Wo have plenty of 
water, and if we pour it over each layer of blocks it would 
freeze into solid ice directly. ' When we finish it we might 
pour more water down over the outside, and it would moke 
a regular wall of ice that no one could climb up." 

" Hooray t Bully for yon, Tom I" Jerry shouted, while 
similar exclamations of approval broke from all the others, 
while the chief said gravely, "My young brother has the 
head of a man, he is able to teach warriors." 
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"You ihall be engineer-in-chief, Tom," Harry uid "It 
is certain we may sleep quietly to-night; at daybreak to- 
morrow we will begin die job." 

The first thing in the morning a semicircular line was 
traced out at the top of their pathway. It was thirty feet 
across, for, as Tom said, the walls ought to bo at least four 
feet thick; and six feet would be better, as they would 
want a parapet at least two feet thick to fire over. It was 
agreed that the whites should use the two shoveU by turns. 
The Indians were unaccustomed to the work, and were to 
undertake that of scouting along the hillside, and of watch- 
ing by turns at night The frying-pan was brought into 
requisition, a wooden handle being made for it. The hard 
upper crust was removed with the shovels, and the layer 
beneath this was sufficiently soft for the instrument to be 
used as a shovel Below that it hardened, and could be cut 
out in great blocks. The loose snow was thrown inside of 
the line traced out. 

As fast as the blocks were cut out they were carried and 
piled regularly to form the face. Tom's share of the work 
was to keep on melting snow, and to bring it up and pour 
between and over the blocks. As fast as a line of these 
were made the loose snow was thrown in behind it and 
trampled down hard. Except for meals there was no rest 
The chief said that as there waslittle chance of the 'Rappahoes 
coming up so soon, Hunting Dog had better stay behind 
and help, and he lent his aid in carrying the blocks of snow 
on a rough stretcher they made for the purpose. By the 
time it became dark the wall had risen to a height of three 
feet above the general level of the snow, and was already 
sufficient to form an excellent breastwork. 

At the end farthest from the side from which the Indians 
were likely to come, a gap was left between it and the edge 
of the ravine three feet wide, in order that if necessary the 
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horses could pass out When it became d&rk the chief 
retunied. He had gone many milea along towards the 
main valley, but bad seen no sign of any Indians. After 
supper was over he took one of the wapiti skins and his 
buffalo robe, went up to the "fort", as they had already 
called it, and laid the deer-skin down on the slope of snow 
behind the wall, wrapped the buffalo robe round bim, and 
lay down upon it Hunting Dog then threw another robe 
over him, projecting a foot beyond his head, so that he 
could from time to time raise it and look out over the 
snow. The night was a dark one, but any object moving 
across the unbroken white surface could be seen at a con- 
siderable distance. 

"I feel sure I should go to sleep," Tom said, "if I were 
to lie down like that" 

"I have no doubt you would, Tom, but there is no fear 
with the chief. An Indian never Bleeps on the watch, or if 
he does sleep, it islikeadog: he seems to hear as well as if he 
were awake, and every minute or two his eyes open and he 
takes a look round. I would rather have an Indian sentry 
than half a dozen white onee, unless it is in the open, where 
there is no tree to lean against, and a man must keep 
moving." 

Hunting Dog threw himself down as soon as he returned 
to the hut, and was almost instantly asleep. Three hours 
later he rose and went out, and Leaping Horse a minute or 
two later returned. 

" All quiet," he said; and then after smoking for a short 
time also lay down. 
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CHAPTEB Xn. 
THE SNOW rORT. 

THE hot wu quiet at ax mmmsl\]j early hour, tor the 
men had done a very hard day's work, and felt the 
■train after the long weeks of inactivity. At daybreak they 
were up and abont^ but could remain out but a few minutes, 
for the cold was so intense that they felt unable to face it 
until they had taken some hot tea and eaten something. 
Half an hour sufficed for this early breakfast. Hunting 
Dog was again left behind by the chief when he atarted. 

"Two eyes enough," the latter said. "Hunting Dog 
more use here^" 

The wall of blocks was raised three more feet during the 
day, B8 it was agreed to devote all their efforts to this, and to 
defer the work of thickening it until the next day, for the 
snow had now been cleared so far from its foot that it 
could no longer be thrown inside. Though but six feet 
above the snow-level, it was at least three feet more above 
the level of the rock, and its face was a solid sheet of ice, 
Tom having, during the two days, made innumerable 
journeys backwards and forwards with snow-water. 

"Another couple of feet and it will be high enough for 
anything," Harry said, " I don't believe that the Indians 
will venture to attack us, but it is just as well to have it so 
high that they can't help each other up to the top. If 
they knew how strong it is, I am sure they would not attack, 
and would leave us alone altogether, but if a hundred of 
them creep up in the dark and make a rush, they will do 
their beat to try to climb it. Anyhow we sha'n't need to 
make the bank behind very high If it goes to within four 
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feet and n htit of the top, bo that ve c&n stand and fire 
over the wall, that is ail that is -wanted." 

Leaping Horse returned at dusk t* before. He uttered 
a warm approval of the work when he had examined it. 

" Good fort^" he said, " better than palisades. Indian no 
climb over it No opening to fire through, good as wall of 
town house." 

" I think they will be puzzled when they get here, chief." 

"Must watch well to-night," the chief said. "Indian 
scout sure to come. Two men keep on watch ; two better 
than one." 

"That is so, chiot; we will change everjr hour. But it 
will be mighty cold. I don't see why we shouldn't rig up 
a shelter i^ainst the wall, and have a bit of a fire there. 
Then the two on watch can take it by turns every few 
minntes to come in and get a warm." 

With poles and skins a lean-to was speedily constructed 
against the wall The snow was hammered down, and 
a hearth made of half a dozen logs packed closely together. 
Some brands were brought np'from the fire in the hut, and 
the skins across the end of the lean-to dropped, so that 
the lur within could get warm while tliey were at supper. 

" Hunting Dog and Tom shall take the first watch," Harry 
said; "Sam and I will take the next, Jerry and Ben the third, 
then you, chief, can take the next" 

"Leaping Horse watch by himself," the Seneca said; "his 
eyes will be open." 

"Very well, chief. I know you are as good as any two 
of us, so that will give us each one hour out and three hours 
in bed." 

Wrapping buffalo robes round them, Tom and the young 
Indian went np to the fort. Tom drew aside one of the 
skins and looked into the shelter. The hearth was in a 
glow, and two logs lying on it were burning well The 
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oight waa very still, except for the occasional rumble af 
some distant snow-slide. For & few minutes they stood 
looking over the wall, but keeping far back, so that only 
their heads were above its level. 

"Tom go in by the fire," the Indian said. "All white, 
no need for four eyea." 

" Very well, I will go in first; but mind, you have got to 
go in afterwards. I eha'n't go in if you don't." 

After waiting for a few minutes in the shelter Tom went 
out again, and Hunting Dog took his place. It was Ms 
first war-path, and nothing would have persuaded him to 
reture from the watch had he not felt sure that even white 
men's eyes could not fidl to detect any dark object moving 
on the surface of the snow. But although all white the 
surface was not level; here and there were sudden eleva- 
tions marking rises in the rock beneath. Still it seemed 
impossible to Tom that anyone could approach unseen. 

In spite of the protection of the buffalo robe it was in- 
tensely cold outside, and he was glad each time when his 
turn came for a warm by the fire. The changes, too, made 
the time pass quickly, and he was quite surprised when his 
uncle and Sam came out to relieve them. The other two 
men and the chief were still smoking by the fire. There 
was tea in the kettle, and they evidently did not mean to 
lie down until after their first watch. Every few minutes 
the chief got up and went out to the platform, and stood 
listening there intently for a short time. Just before it was 
time to change the guard agaiu he said when he returned: 

" Indian down in valley." 

"Have you heard them, chief!" 

" Leaping Horse heard a dead stick crack." 

" That might have been a deer," Ben suggested. 

The chief shook his head. "'Rappahoe; heard gun strike 
tree." 
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" Then I reckon they will be up in our watch," Ben said. 
" Well, we ehall be ready for them." 

"Perhaps come, perhaps not come; perhaps scout up 
valley first see if some of us there, and look for horses. 
Perhaps some come up path; but crawl up slow, not know 
whether look-out there." 

" Well, I don't envy them if they have got much crawling 
to do to-night; it is cold enough to freeze one's breath." 

"'Rappahoe not like cold," the chief said, "but wants 
scalp bad; that makes his blood warm." 

" I will let some of it out," Jerry said wrathfully, " if I 
get a chance to lay a bead on one of them. Don't you be 
afeard, chief; we will look oat sharp enough, you bet Waal, 
I reckon it is about our time to turn oat, Ben." 

"Jerry tells me that yon have beard noises below, chie^" 
Harry said when he came in. " We heard nothing, bat it 
ain't easy to hear well with these boods over one's head," 

" Hoods bad for hear," the chief assented. " Leaping 
Horse heard plain, Indians down below." 

"Well, it is only what we expected, chief. Anyhow, we 
are ready for them when they coma" 

Tom lay down now, and knew nothing more till Hunting 
Dog touched him. 

"Time to go and watch," he said. 

"Has everything been quiet)" 

The Indian nodded "No come yet" 

Leaping Horse remained at his post after they came out 
to reUeve him. Tom made no comment. Harry bad im- 
pressed upon him the necessity for absolute silence. 

" If they hear voices they will never come near us," he had 
said, "and we would rather they came than stopped away. 
The sooner we get this job over the better," 

The chief stood with his head slightly bent forward and 
the hood of his hunting-shirt thrown back, listoning atten- 
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tirel^. Then h« touched HuntiDg Dog, and stoopiog low 
down whispered Bomething in his ear, and then both stood 
again listening. Tom too threw back his hood, bat he could 
hear nothing whatever, and was soon glad to pull it forwaixl 
over his ears again. He strained his eyea in the direction 
towards which they were listening, which was apparently 
towards the edge of the ravine where the Indian trail came 
up from below. All seemed to him to be white and bare. 

Presently the chiefs rifle went up to his shoulder; there 
was a sharp crack, a dark figare leapt up from the snow 
fifty yards away and then fell headlong down again. It 
seemed to Tom almost mt^cal His eyea had been fixed 
in that direction for the last five minutes, and he conld 
have sworn that the surface of the snow was unbroken. A 
minute later the other four men came running up. 

"What is it, chief 1" Harry whispered 

Leaping Horse pointed to the dark figure stretched out 
on the snow. 

"So you have got the varmint. Good! Do you think 
there ar« any more of them about!" 

"More there sure," the chief said, pointing to the path 
up from below. "Perhaps more there," and he pointed 
to a broad black line from the foot of the clifis to the edge 
of the ravine, where, three days before, an avalanche from 
the hills above had swept the rock clear of snow. 

" They must have made sure that we wore all asleep, or 
that fellow would never have shovra himself on the snow," 
Harry said. 

"He did not show himself, uncle. How he got there I 
don't know; but I was looking at the spot when the chief 
fired, and I saw no signs of faim whatever. How he hid 
himself I don't know. If it had been anywhere else I should 
have said he must have had a white sheet over him." 

"It certainly was not that whatever it was, Tom. How- 
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erer, we ahall see in the morning. Well, ve may u well 
torn in again. Will they try again, do yoa think, chief t" 

"Not try to-night, too cold; if any there, will hide up 
till daybreak. Now they know we are awake, will not 
ventore on snow." 

Half an hour later a great fire was lighted out of gunshot 
range lower down the valley, and three or four figures could 
be seen round it 

" Too cold," Hunting Dog siud to Tom. " All gone down 
to got warm." 

The watches were relieved regularly through the night, 
but there was no farther alarm until just after daylight had 
broken, when Sam Hicks suddenly discharged his rifl& The 
others all turned out at once. He had fired at a hush juat 
at Uie point where the trail came up from below, and he 
declared that he had seen a alight movement there, and that 
some pieces of the snow had dropped from the leaves. 

" We will make sure that there is no one there," Harry 
■ud, "and then we will turn out and have a look. It is like 
enough that one of the red-skins from below came up the 
path to have a look at us this morning." 

He took a steady aim and fired. 

"Fetch up an axe, Tom; we will cut that bush away at 
once. It is lucky that Sam caught sight of the red-<ikin. 
If he had not done so he might have got a bullet in his 
own head, for when the red-skin had finished taking a view 
of the fort he would certainly have picked off Sam or my- 
self before he went down. It is a weak point, that from 
here one can't command the path. If they come in force 
we shall have to keep wateh on the platform toa From 
there you can get a sight of two or three of ite turnings." 

They went out t<^ther, and as they passed, stepped te 
look at the body of the Indian the chief had shot He 
waa a young brave of two- or three- and -twenty, and the 
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maimer of his advance so far unperceived was now evident. 
Favoured by a alight fall in the ground, he had crawled 
forward, scooping a trench wide enough for lus body a foot 
in depth, pushing the enow always forward, so that it formed 
a sort of bonk in front of bim and screened him from the 
sight of those on watch. The chiefs keen eye had per- 
ceived a slight movement of the snow, and after watching 
a moment had fired at the point where he judged anyone 
concealed by it must be. He had calculated accurately. 
The ball had struck on the shoulder close to the neck, and 
had passed down through the body. The Indian had 
brought no rifle with him, but had knife and tomahawk 
in bis belt 

"Poor young fellow," Harry said. "He wanted to win 
a name for himself by a deed of desperate bravery. It has 
cost him his life, but as he would have taken ours if he 
had had a chance it is of no use regretting it." 

They now went on to -the busL 

"YoQ were rights Sam," he went on, as they saw the 
impression on the snow made by a figure lying down behind 
it. "There was an Indian here sure enough, and here is 
the mark of the stock of his rifle, and no doubt he would 
have picked off one of us if you had not scared him. I don't 
expect you hit him; there are no signs of blood. 

"Fire too high," the chief said, pointing to a twig that 
had been freshly cut off two feet from the ground. "Always 
shoot low at man behind bush. Man cannot float in air." 

There was a general laugh at Sam, who replied: "I did 
not suppose he could, chief. I just fired where I saw the 
snow bkll, without thinking about it one way or the other. 
I was an aU-fired fool, but I shall know better next time." 

The bush was cut down, and also two or three others 
that grew along by the edge of the ravine. On their way 
back to the hut Harry stopped by the dead Indian. 
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"Fetch me a sbovel, Tom," he said "I will dig a hole 
Id the snow; it ain't a pleasant object to be looking at any- 
way." 

Tom fetched the shovel Harrj' dug down in tbe snow 
till he reached the rock, then be and Jerry laid the body 
in it and filled in the enow (^in. The chief looked oa 

"Bears get bim," be said when they bad finished. 

" That is hke enough, chief, but we have done the best 
we can for him. There is do digging into the rock" 

"I thought the Indians always scalped enemies they shott" 
Tom afterwards sud to his uncle. 

"So they do, Tom; but you see the chief is a sort of 
civilized Indian. He has consorted for years with whites, and 
he knows that we don't Hke it I don't say he wouldn't do 
it if he were on the war-path by himself, but with us he 
doesn't, at any rate not openly. I have no doubt it went 
against his grain to see tbe red-skin buried with bis hair on, 
for the scalp would have been a creditable one, as it would 
not have been got without a clear eye and good judgment in 
shooting. I have no doubt he has got some scalps about him 
now, though he don't show them; but they will be hung up 
some day if he ever settles down in a wigwam of bis owa 

" Well, chief, and what do you think," be asked Leaping 
Horse, as, after returning to the hut, they sat down to break- 
fast, "will they come or won't tbeyt" 

"I think they no come," the chief said. " Scout behind 
bush will tell them fort too strong to take; must cross snow, 
and many fall before they get to it Very bard to cUmb. 
No like cold. Leaping Horse thinks they will stop in wig- 
wams." 

"No fools either," Jerry agreed; "a man would be worse 
than a natural if he were to go tooling about in l^is weather, 
and run a pretty good big risk of getting shot and nothing 
much to gain by it They know we have left their country 
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Qov, tnd ain't Ukel; to come back again either to hunt 
then or to dig gold, and that all ire want is to get away as 
soon aa we can I allow that the chief is right, and that we 
aha'n't hear no more of them, anyhow not for some tima" 

The chief nodded. " If come again, not come now. Walt 
a moon, then think perhaps we sleep sound and ti; again; 
but more likely not try," 

"Much more likely," Harry assented. " Unlesa they can do 
it by a. Burpriee, Indians are not fond of attacking, they know 
we shoot straighter than they do and have better rifles. You 
remember that time when you and I and Jersey Dick kept 
off a party of Navahoes from euurise till eunset down near 
the I^grant trail! It was lucky for us that a post-rider 
who was passing along heard the firing, and took the news 
to a fort, and that the officer there brought out fifty troopers 
just as the Hun went down, or we should have been rubbed 
oat that night sura" 

The Seneca nodded. 

"How was it, Harry!" Sam Hicks asked. 

" It was juBt the usual thing, Sam. We had left the trail 
two days before, and were hunting on our own account when 
the Navahoes came down. We had just time to throw the 
three horses and lie down beliind them. They were within 
two hundred yards when I began and fetched the chief, who 
was leading them, out of his saddla Leaping Horse brought 
down another one and Jersey Dick held his fire, and 
instead of keeping straight on they began to straggle round. 
And they kept at that all day. Sometimes they would get 
in pretty close, but each time they did the chief brought down 
a horse, and when his rider, who was of course hanging on 
the other side of him, got up to run, I fetched him down. 
Dick wasn't much of a shot, so we would not let him fire. 
It discourages red-skins mightily when they see that there 
is never a shot thrown away, and that it is sure death 
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irhenever one draws a trigger. So at last they got careful 
and held off, knowing as they vould get ns at night, when 
they could have crawled up on foot and made a rash when 
they got close to ua 

"The worst of it was we hadn't atmck water the evening 
before, and it was jnst one of the hottest days on the plains, 
and we were pretty nigh mad with thirst before evening. 
I believe when the soldien rode up I was about as glad 
to get a drink from one of their bottles as I was that the 
Navahoee bolted when they saw them coming. No, the 
red-ekins ain't any good for an open attack; they would 
have lost fewer men by riding straight at us than they did 
by fooiing round, but they could not bring thomselves to do 
it^ and I reckon that is what it will be here. They may, as 
the chief says, try, say six weeks on, when the frost begins 
to break, in hopes that wo may have given up keeping 
watch; but if they find us awake they will never try an 
open attack, for they could not reckon on taking the place 
without losing a score of men in doing sa If the snow was 
off the ground it would be different Then of a dark night 
they could crawl up close and make a rush." 

After breakfast the chief and Hunting Dog went out 
scoutin,^ When they returned they brought news that 
three Indians had come over the snow along the side of the 
hills, that three others had come up the valley, and that 
in a wood half a mile below where they had seen the fire, 
there had been a taige party encamped. 

"I reckoned that would be about it^ chief. Three fellows 
came along over the hill, in case we should be keeping 
guard at the top of the path, and they had a big force some- 
where down below, so that if the scouts reported that there 
was nothing to prevent them falling on us they would come 
up before morning and wipe us out. I suppose they havfl 
all ridden offl" 
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"All gone. Leaping Horss and Hunting Dog followed 
right down valley. No stop anywhere, gone back to lodges." 

" Then in that case, Harry, we bad beat get the critters 
down to their shed again. They have eaten all that stuff 
they brought up three days ago, I gave them the last of it 
this morning. The Indians know that we keep a pretty 
sharp look-out during the day, and there ain't no fear of 
their coming up here when it is light" 

As the chief was also of opinion that there was no danger, 
the horses were taken down the path into the valley, where 
on having their bridles unbuckled they at once trotted off of 
their own accord towards the beaver me&dow. 

For the next six weeks a watch was kept regularly, but 
by only one man at a time. The horses were driven down to 
the valley every rooming and brought up again before sunset 
There was little hunting now, for they had as many skins as 
they could carry comfortably, and a supply of frozen meat 
sufficient to last well into the spring. In Klarch the weather 
became perceptibly warmer, and the anow in the valley 
began to melt where the full power of the sun at mid-day 
fell upon it. Day by day the crashes of distant avalanches 
became more frequent, and they bef^n to look forward 
to the time when they should be able to proceed on their 
journey. 

One night towards the end of the month Tom was on 
watch, when he heard a rustling sound far up beyond the 
wall of cliff in front of him. It grew louder and rose to 
a roar, and then a white mass came pouring down over the 
cliff. Leaping from the wall he dashed down the path to 
the hut It needed no word to call the men to their feet, 
for a deep rumbling filled the air and the rock seemed to 
quiver. The horses struggled to break their head-ropes and 
snorted with fright 

"Your backs to the wall!" Harry shouted, and as all 
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leaped across at his order there was a crash overhead The 
roof above them fell in and a mass of snow followed; a 
minute later a deep silence followed the deafening roar. 

"Anyone hurti" Harry shouted, and the replies came in 
muffled tones. Tom was jambed against the rock by the 
snow; he was nearest to the entrance, his uncle was next to 
hira. 

"I am all right at present, uncle, but I feel half 
smothered." 

"All right, lad; I am pretty free, and I will soon clear 
jou a bit" 

The snow was pushed away from before Tom's face, 
his left arm was cleared, and then his uncle with a vigorous 
pull brought him back close to him. Here he was com- 
paratively free, for a part of the roof had fallen close to the 
wall and had partially kept off the snow. Then Harry turned, 
and with some difficulty managed to get Jerry, who was 
next to him, freed from the snow. 

" Now, Jerry, you work along that way and get at the 
others. Tom and I will try to burrow a way out." 

It was a difficult task. Once through the passage in the 
log wall they pushed to the left towards the edge of the 
platform, taking it by turns to go first until the snow became 
lighter; then by a vigorous effort Harry rose to his feet, send- 
ing a mass of snow tumbling over the edge of the platform. 
As soon as Tom bad joined him they set to work with hands 
and knives, and soon cleared a passage back to the entrance. 
Just as they did so Jerry crawled out from within. 

" Are they all right, Jerry V 

"Yes, tlie others are coming; only about twelve feet of 
the roof caved in, and the two Indians and Sam soon got in 
among the horses. I had a lot of trouble with Ben; he had 
been knocked down, and I thought that he was gone when I 
got him out; but he is all right now, though he can't walk 
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yet The Indiatia uid 8&m have got the ehovels, and sn 
working away to dear a passage along by the wall; there 
IB no getting Ben out through that labbit-hole you bare 
made." 

"Thank God we are all right," Harry aaid; "it does not 
matter a bit, now that we know no one is badly hurt We 
will begin at this end, but we sha'n't be able to do much until 
we get the shovels, the snow will fall in as fast as we get it 
out." 

They soon found that they eould do notiiing in this 
way. 

"We will try to tunnel again," Harry said, "it is not 
more than ten feet along. If we get in and hump ourselves, 
we shall soon get it big enough to drag Ben out, then the 
others can follow, and we can set to work with the spades 
to clear the place." 

After a good deal of effort they succeeded in enlarging 
the hole, and then got Ben through it, one crawling Imck- 
wards and pulling him while the other shoved at his legs. 

"How do you feel, Bent" Harry asked him when they 
laid him down outside. 

"I dunno, Harry; I am afraid my back is badly hurt I 
don't seem to feel my legs at all. I expect they are numbed 
from the weight of snow on thenL" 

" I will crawl into our store and fetch out the keg." 

" I reckon a drop of whisky wilt do me good if anything 
will," Ben said. "I was crushed pretty near flat, and if 
my head hadn't been against the wall I should have been 
smothered. Are you all right, young TomV 

" Yes, I am nothurt at alL The enow squeezed me against 
the rock, and I could not move an inch, but uncle managed 
to get me a little free and then pulled me out of it" 

Harry soon came hack with the whisky, and was followed 
by the Indians and Sam, who found that they could do noth- 
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ing with the enow, which fell in as fast as they cleared 
it Their first step was to dig out a buffalo robe to 
wrap Bea io. His voice was stronger after he had drank 
some spirit, and he said that he felt better already. The 
others at once set to work with the shovels. They first 
cleared the platform along by the wall to the entrance, and 
then attacked the snow which filled the space between the 
two rock walls to the top^ 

Two of them worked with poles, loosening the snow above, 
and bringing it down in masses, while those with shovels 
cast it oat on to the platform, going out occasionally to 
throw it over into the ravineL Hunting Dog made his way 
up over the snow to the top of the path, and called down to 
say that the fort was entirely swept away, and the chief told 
him to take up his post at once at the top of the path leading 
from below. 

" He need not have told us that the fort was gone," 
Jerry grumbled. " If it had been made of cast-iron it would 
not have stood. The sooner we get out rifles out the 
better." 

This could not be done for a time, for the loosening of the 
snow above had caused that below to slip, and the passage 
aloDg by the wall had fallen in. The Indiana, however, who 
had slept beyond the part filled by snow, had brought their 
pieces out with them, and could have defended the path alone. 
Several times those at work were buried by falls of snow, 
and had to be dragged out by the others. By daylight a 
considerable gap had been made in the snow, and they were 
able to get into the space beyond the fall A number of 
logs, and a joint of meat that had been taken in the day 
before to thaw, were brooght oat, and a fire was soon blazing 
on the platform. 

"I wonder why the snow did not shoot over as it did 
before!" Ben, who was now able to sit up, remarked. 
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" I reckon it is the (ort did it," Barry eaid. "Of couno 
it went, but it may have checked the rush o( the snow for 
a moment, and those thick walls couldn't have got the same 
way on as the rest of the snow had." 

"Bat the fort wasn't over the roof, nncle," Tom remarked. 

" No, but it may have blocked the slide a little, and thrown 
some of it sideways; you see it ia only this end that gave, 
while it shot right over the rest of the roof just as before." 

" It is mighty lucky it did not break in all along," Sam 
Hicks said, " for it would have left us without horses if it 
had; and it would have been mighty rough on us to have 
lost them, just as we are going to want them, after our 
taking such pains with them all through the winter." 

The chief took Hunting Dog's place as soon as he had 
finished his meal, and remained on watch all day. The men 
worked without ceasing, but it was not until sunset that the 
Buow was completely cleared away, 

" I reckon tliat we shall have to be starting before long," 
Jerry said as they sat round the fire in what they before 
cal]e<l their store-room, having driven the horses as far in as 
ptosaible to make room. "We could have held out before as 
long as we liked, but it is different now. The rock's cleared 
now for a hundred yards on each side of us, our fort's 
gone, and there is nothing to prevent the red-skins from 
crawling close up the first dark night and making a rush. 
They are like enough to be sending scouts up the valley 
occasionally, and it won't be long before they hear that our 
fort has gone and the ground cleared of snow." 

Leaping Horse nodded. "Two men must watch at t«p 
of path," he said. 

"That is right enough, chief; but we know three of them 
came along the hills before, and it is like enough they will 
all come that way next time. They are safe to reckon that 
we shall hold the path." 
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" It is very unfortunate," Barry said ; " in another month, 
ve should have been able to travel Anyhow, it seems to 
me that we have got to try now; it would never do t« be caught 
in here by the red-skina. If we are to go, the sooner the 
better. All our meat has been carried over the edge. This 
is about the time we expected the Indians back, and it 
would be dangerous to Bcatt«r hunting. It is a big risk, 
too, taking the horses down to the meadow. No, I think 
we can manage to get over the pass. The snow gets softer 
every day when the sun is on it; but it freezes at night. 
We have the moon too, so we shatl be able to travel then ; 
and even if we take three or four days getting over the 
divide we can sleep in the daytima" 

" We must get a little more meat anyhow before we start," 
Jerry said. "This joint ain't more than enough for another 
square meal for us, and though I reckon the big-horns will 
be coming up to the hills again now, it won't do to risk 
that" 

" We have the pack-horses, Jerry." 

" Yes, I did not think of them. Horseflesh ain't so bad 
on a pinch; but I don't want to lose our skins." 

"Better our skins than our hair," Sam laughed. 

"That is right enough, Sam, but I would like to save 
both." 

"Perhaps there is some of the meat under the snow," 
Tom Buggested. "It hung near the wall, and the snow must 
have come straight down on it from above, as it did in here." 

"That is so, Tom; we will have a look the iirst thing in 
the morning. I am so tired now I would not dig (or it if it 
were gold." 

As soon as it was light the next morning they began to 
clear the snow from the rest of the platform, and found to 
their great satisfaction four bear hams. The rest of the 
meat had been swept over the edge. The two Indians had 
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not ah&red ia the work, having started away earlj' without 
sajiDg where the; were going. Tliey returned to breakfast, 
each carrying a hind qaarter of Teoison, which the; had 
found in the snow below. 

It was agreed that a start should be made that evening. 
By sunset the horses were loaded, and half an hour later 
they moved away. Ben Gulston had to be assisted on to his 
horee, for although in other respects recovered, it was found 
that he had so severely strained his back across the loins 
that be was scarcely able to walk a foot The moon was 
shining brightly, and as soon as they were on the snow they 
could see as plainly as if it were day. All were in high 
spirits that tJiey had left the spot where for six months 
they had been prisoners. They had difficulty in restraining 
themselves from shouting and singing, but the chief before 
starting had warned them of the necessity for travelling 
silently. 

"Snow-slides very bad now; shouting might set them 
going." 

The others looked rather incredulous, but Harry said : 

" I know he is right, boys ; for I have heard that in the 
Alps the guides always forbid talking when they are cross- 
ing places exposed to avalanches. At any rate we may as 
well give the snow as little chance as may be of going for us." 

They travelled in Indian file from habit rather than neces- 
sity, for the snow was firm and hard, and the hones made 
their way over it without difficulty. There had been some 
debate as to the way they should go; but they determined at 
last to take the valley through the cliff wall, and to strike to 
the right whenever they came upon a likely spot for cross- 
ing. Two such attempts were made in vain, the upper 
slopes of snow being found too steep for the horses to 
climb ; but at the third, which was made just after morning 
broke, they succeeded in getting up the hill to their rights 
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wd, after great difficulty, desceuded into another valley. 
Thia they had little doubt was the ooe that led to the paea, 
for from the hill they could see the great peak along whose 
foot the trail ran. 

It was ten o'clock before they got down into the valley. 
The snow was beginning to be eoft on the surface, and the 
horses were tired out They therefore halted, made a fire 
with two or three of the logs they bad brought with them 
for the purpose, boiled water and had breakfast, and gave 
half a bucket of gruel to each of the animals. Then wrap- 
ping themselves in their buffalo robes tfaey lay down and 
slept till late in the afternoon. The journey was resumed 
at sunset, and before morning they had crossed the divide; 
and when the aun rose obtained a view over the country far 
to the south. 



CHAPTEE Xllt 
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IN the evening they camped on the banks of the Green 
Kiver, here a stream of but small size, except when the 
melting snow swelled its waters into a toorent. At the epot 
where they halted a rivulet ran into the stream from a 
thickly- wooded little valley. It was frozen, but breaking 
the ice with their axes they found that water was flowing 
undemea^ They had observed that there was a marked 
difference in temperature on this side of the mountains, 
upon which the strength of the southern sun had already in 
many places cleared away the snow. 

" It is a comfort to be able to sit by a fire without the 
thought that red-skina may be crawling up towards you," 
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Sam HickB said heartily, " and to sleep witliout being turned 
out to stand watch in the cold. 

" You Bay the country ahead ia bad, chief 1" 

" Bad lauds both sides of Green Kiver. Deep cafions and 
bare rock." 

" Well, ve need not follow it; it don't make any differ- 
ence to us whether we get down to the fort in a fortnight or 
six weeka" 

" None at all," Harry said, " We have agreed that when 
summer fairly sets in we will try that place I bit on just 
as the Utes came down on us. It is the richest place I have 
ever seen, and if the Indians will but let us alone for a 
month we ought to bring back a big lot of dust; and if we 
do, we can sell our share in it for a big sura, and take down 
enough men to thrash the Utes out of their boots if they 
interfere with us. By our reckoning it is the end of March 
now, though we don't at all agree as to the day; but at any 
rate, it is there or thereabouts. That gives us a good six 
weeks, and if we start in the middle of May it will be time 
enough. So I propose that we strike more to the west, or to 
the east, whichever you think is the beat, chief, and try and 
pick up a few more pelts so as to lay in a fresh stock of 
goods for our next trip." 

"Bad hills everywhere," the chief said; " better go west, 
plenty of game there." 

"No fear of Indiuisl" 

"Indians there peaceable; make good trade with whites. 
Ten years ago fight, but lose many men and not get much 
plunder. Trappers here good friends with them. Traders 
bring up powder and cloth and beads. Indians no give 
trouble" 

For the next six weeks, therefore, they travelled slowly, 
camping sometimes for two or three days on a stream, and 
then making a long march until they again came to water. 
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The besTBr trape had been left behind, but they were fo^ 
tiinate enough to came upon eeveral beaver villages, and by 
exercising patience they were able to ehoot a good many, 
getting in all some fifty akina. Tom used to go out in the 
evening and lie down to watch the beaven at work, but he 
would not take a gun. 

"I could not shoot them down in cold blood, uncle. It is 
almost like looking at a village of human beings at work. 
One can shoot a man who ie wanting to shoot you, without 
feeling much about it, but to fire at a man labouring in the 
fields is murder. Of course, if we wanted the flesh for food 
it would be different" 

" I did not see you refuse that beaver-tail soup we had last 
night, Tom." 

"No, and it was very good, uncle; but I would very 
much rather have gone without it than shoot the beaver the 
tail belonged ta" 

"Well, Tom, as we have all got guns, and as none of UB 
have any scruples that way, there is no occasion whatever 
for you to draw a trigger on them. They take some shoot- 
ing for if you hit them in the water they sink dii-ectly, and 
you have got to kill them dead when they are on land, 
otherwise they make for the water at once and dive into 
their houses and die there." 

They killed a good many other animals besides the beaver, 
including several wolverines, and by the time they got down 
to the fort in the middle of May they had had to give up 
riding and pack all the animals with the skins they had ob- 
tuned. None of these were of any great value, but the 
whole brought enough to buy them a fresh outfit of clothes, 
a fresh stock of provisions and powder, and to give them a 
hundred dollars each. 

The evening after the sale was effected Tom wrote home 
to his sisters, giving them a brief account of what had 
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token place since the letter he bad posted to them before 
starting for the mountftins, but Bayin{r very little of their 
adventures with Indians. " I am afraid you have been in a 
great fright about me," he said, " but you must never fidget 
when you don't get letters. We may often be for a long 
time away from any place where we can poet themi, or, as 
they call it here, mail them, though I certainly do not 
expect to be snowed up again for a whole winter. Oning 
to the Indians being hostile we did not do nearly so well as 
we expected, for we could not go down to hunt in the 
valleys. So after getting a fresh outfit for our next jour- 
ney our ehare is only a hundred dollars each. I did not 
want to take a share, for of coaree I was not of much 
use to them, though I have learnt a lot in the last six 
months, and can shoot now as well as any of them, except 
the two Indiana. 

"However, they all insisted on my having the same share 
as the resL Uncle wanted me to take his hundred dollars 
and send them home to you with mine, but I told him that I 
would not do so, for I know you have money enough 
to go on with, even if your school has turned out a failura 
So I think it would be as well for us to keep our money in 
hand for the present There is never any saying what may 
happen; we may lose our horses and kit^ and it would be 
very awkward if we hadn't the money to replace them. As 
soon as we get more we vrill send it off, as you know I 
always intended to da I have still some left of what I 
brought out with me, but that and the two hundred dollars 
would not be more than enough to buy an entirely new 
outfit for us both. 

" I hope you got the five hundred dollars uncle sent yoa 
He told me he sent it off from Denver, and it ought to have 
got home a few weeks after I lefL I', is horrid to think 
that there may be letters from you 'ying at Denver, but it 
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lerrea me right for being so stupid u not to put in the 
short note I wrote jrou from here before I started, that you 
bad better direct to mo at Fort Bridger, as I shall almost 
be sore to come back to it before I go to Denver. I like 
uncle awfully; it seems to me that be is just what I ex- 
pected he would be. I suppose they all put in equal shares, 
but the other men quite look upon him as their leader. 
Sometimes when he ie talking to me he epeaks just as people 
do at boma When he talks to the men he uses the same 
queer words they do. He is taller than father was, and 
more strongly builL What I like in him is, he ie always the 
same. Sometimes the oilers used to get grumhly when we 
were shut up so long, but it never seemed to make any 
difference in him. 

" I told you when I wrote from Denver that he was called 
'Straight Harry', because he always acted straightforwardly, 
and now I know him I can quite understand their calling 
him BO. One feels somehow that one could rely upon his 
always being the same, whatever happened. Leaping Horse 
is a first-rate fellow, and so is Hunting Dog, though of 
course he does not know nearly as much as the chief does, 
but he knows a lot. The other three are all nice fellows 
too, BO we were a very jolly party. They know a tremen- 
dous lot of stories about hunting and redskins and that 
sort of thing. Some of them would make all you girls' hairs 
stand on end. We are going to start off in two or three 
days to hunt up a gold mine uncle found three years ago. 
The Indians are going too; they will hunt while the rest of 
us work. It will be quite a different journey to the last, 
and I expect it will be just as hot this time as it was cold 
last We may be away for four months, and perhaps we 
may not come back till the snow sets in, so don't expect a 
letter till you see it" 

This was by far the longest letter Tom had even written, 
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asd it took him Beveral hours to get through. He had ths 
room to himself, for the others were talkmg over their 
Adventures with old friends they had met at the fort His 
uncle returned about ten o'clock. 

"Where are the others)" Tom asked 

"In the saloon; but they are not drinking, that is, not 
drinking much. I told them that if they were to get 
drunk one of them would be sure to blab as to where we 
were going, or at any rate to say enough to excite suapicion 
among some of the old miners, that we knew of a good 
thin^ and in that case we should get a lot of men following 
us, and it would interfere with our plans altogether. A 
party as small as ours may live for months without a red- 
skin happening to light on us, but if there were many more 
they would be certain to find us There would be too 
much noise going on, too much shooting and driving back- 
ward and forward with food and necessaries. We want it 
kept dark till we thoroughly prove the place. So I made 
them all take an oath this morning that they would keep 
their heads cool, and I told them tliat if one of them got 
drunk, or said a word about our going after gold, I would not 
take him with us. I have given out that we are going on 
another banting party, and of course our having brought in 
such a lot of skins will make them think that we have hit 
on a place where game is abundant and are going back 
there for the summer." 

Two more pack-ponies had been added to the outfit. 
They might be away for five or six months, and were deter- 
mined to take a good supply of flour this time, for all were 
tired of the diet of meat only, on which they had existed 
for the last six months, having devoted by far the greater 
part of the flour to the horses. 

When they started next day they turned their faces 
north, as if they intended to hunt in the mountains where 
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they had wintered. They made but a short march, camped 
on a stream, and long before daybreak started Sigain, travel- 
ling for some hours to the west and then striking directly 
south. For two days they trareUed rapidly, Tom going out 
every morning with the Indians hun^g, while the others 
kept with the pack-horeea Ben had now quite recovered 
from the strain which had crippled him for the first three 
weeks of their march down to Fort Bridger. They were 
now fairly among the Ute hills, and at their third camping* 
place Harry said : 

" We must do no more shooting now dll we get to our 
VE^ley. We have got a supply of deer flesh for a week at 
least, and we must be careful in future. We heard at the 
fort that several miners have been cut off and killed by 
the Utes during the winter, and that they are more set than 
ever against white men entering their country. Everyone 
says those rascally Saints are at the bottom of it. We 
must hide our trail as much as we can. We are just at the 
edge of the bad lands, and will travel on them for the 
next two days. The red-skins don't go out that way much, 
there being nothing either to hunt or to plunder, so there 
is little fear of their coming on our trul on the bare rocks, 
especially as none of the horses are shod. On the third day 
we shall strike right up into their mountains." 

"Are you sure that you will know the place again, Harryt" 

" I reckon I could find it, but I should not feel quite 
certain about it if I had not the cbief with me. There is no 
fear of his going wrong. When a red-sldu has once been to « 
place he can find his way straight back to it again, even if he 
were a thousand miles off." 

" You said when we were talking of it among the hills, 
uncle," Tom said, as he rode beside him the next morning, 
" that Leaping Horse and you each took two shares. I won- 
der what he will do with his if it turns out well" 
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" He won't do anything wiUi it, Tom. The chief and I 
are like brothera. He does not want gold, he hu no use for 
it; and, besides, as s rule, Indiana never have anything to 
do with mining. He and Hunting Dog really come as 
hunters, and he hu an understanding with me that when 
t^e expedition is over I shall pay them the same as tfaey 
would eaiD hoia any English sportsman who might engage 
them as guides and hunters, and that I shall take ^eir 
shares in whatever we may make. I need not say that if it 
tuma out as well as we expect, the Indians will get as many 
blankets and as much ammunition as will last them their 
lives. You can't get a red-skin to dig. Even the chief, 
who has been with us for years, would consider it degrading 
to do work of that kind; and if you see an Indian at 
mining work, you may be sure that he is one of the fellows 
who has left his tribe and settled down to loaf and drink in 
the settlement, and ia just doing a spell to get himself 
enough fire-water to make himself drunk on. 

"The Seneca would be just as willing to come and hnnt 
for OS for nothing. He would get his food and the akina, 
which would pay for his tobacco and ammunition, and, 
occasionally, a new suit of leggings and hunting-shirt, made 
by an Indian woman, and with this he would be happy and 
contented. He doesn't mind taking money in retnm for 
skins, and he and Hunting Dog had their full share in the 
division at the fort When I last talked to him about this 
business, he said, 'Leaping Horse doesn't want money. Of 
what use is it to him ) He has got a bagful hidden at home, 
which he has been paid when he was scouting with the army, 
and for the skins of beasts he has shot It is enough to 
buy many horses and blankets, and all that a chief can 
want. He is going with his friend to hunt, and to fight by 
his side if the Utes come; he wants none of the gold.' I ex- 
plained the matter to him, and he said carelessly. ' Leaping 
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Horse will take the two shares, but it will be for his brother, 
snd that he may send it to the girla, the sisters of his friend 
Tom, of whom he spoke one night by the fire.' 

" Hunting Dog is like Leaping Horse, he will take no 
gold. I have told the three men how matters stand. Of 
course, it makes no difference to them whether the Indians 
keep their share or hand it over to me, but at the same 
time I thought they ought to know how we stood. They 
said it was no business of theirs; that as I was the dis- 
GOTerer I had a right to sell the whole thing if I chose, 
and that they thought I had done the friendly thing by 
them in letting them in as partners. So you see it is all 
right and square. It is like enough, too, that we shall find 
some other lodes, and of course there they will come in 
on even terms with us. So they are pleased with the look- 
out, and know well enough it is likely to be the best strike 
they ever made in their lives." 

They kept near the edge of the bad lands, as had they 
gone farther out they would have been obliged to make 
long detours to get round the head of the canons made by 
rivers nmning down into the Colorado. They had filled 
their water-skins at the last stream where they had camped, 
and had taken with them enough dried Wood for their 
fires. These they lit each night in a hollow, as from the 
upper slopes of the Ute hills a view could be obtained for 
a great distance over the flat rocky plateau. Tom waa 
heartily gtad when the two days' journey was over. Hot a 
living creature had met their eyes; there was no grass 
on which beasts could exist, no earth in which prairie-dogs 
could burrow; even birds shunned the bare waste of rock 

"It is a desolate country," he said, as they sat round 
the fire; "it wonid be enough to give one the horrors if 
one Were alona It is hot now, and in the height of 
summer the heat and glare from the rock roust be awfui' 
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"It is, Tom; many and many a, man baa died of thirst in 
the bad lands. And what makes it more terrible is, that 
they can perhaps see water a thousand feet below them and 
yet die from the want of it." 

" When we were camped on the Green River, uncle, you 
said that no one had ever followed it down." 

"That is so, lad. One knows where abouts it goes, as 
men driven by thirst have followed cafions down to it; and 
in some places it runs for many miles across low land before 
it plunges into another caflon. Then it cuts its way for 
two or three hundred miles, perhaps, through the bills, with 
walls two or three thousand feet high. No one, so far as I 
know, has gone down these big canons, but it is certun 
there are rapids and whirlpools and rocks in them. Two 
or three parties have gone down through some of the 
shorter canons to escape Indians, and most of them have 
never been heard of again, but oile or two have got down 
some distance and managed to escape. 

" No one has followed the course by land. They could not 
do so unless they carried all their provisions, and drink 
and food for their animals, and even then the expedition 
would take months, perhaps years to do; for every spring 
from the hills runs down a canon to the river, sometimes 
Hfty miles, sometimes a hundred long, and each time the 
party came upon one of these they would have to work 
up to the mountains to get round it. It is over a thousand 
miles in a straight line from the place where the Green 
River first enters a canon to where the Colorado issues out 
on to the plains, and it may be quite twice that distance 
if one could follow all its windings. Some day when the 
country fills up attempts will no doubt be made to find 
out something about it; but it will be a big job whenever 
it is tried, and may coat a lot of lives before the cafions 
are all explored." 
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In tbe morning they started westward for the hilU. The 
greatest cate was ohserved on the march. They took advan- 
tage of every depression, and when obliged to pass over 
level ground moved at a distance apart, as a clump or string 
of moving animals would be made out at a distance from 
which a solitary one would be unnoticed. By noon they 
had left the bare rock, and were travelling up a valley 
clothed with grass and dotted with dumps of trees. In 
the first of these they halted. 

"We will stay here until it begins to get dusk," Harry 
said, " and then move on as fast as we can ga If we don't 
lose our way we shall be there before morning," 

There was no moon, but the stars shone brilliantly, and 
the mountains, with their summits still covered with snow, 
could be seen ahead. Tbe chief went on in front Some- 
times they proceeded up valleys, sometimes crossed shoulders 
and spurs numing down from the hills. They moved in 
Indian file, and at times proceeded at a brisk pace, at other 
times more slowly; but there was no halt or sign of 
hesitation on the part of their leader. At last, just as morn- 
ing was breaking, the chief led them into a clump of trees. 
He moved a little distance in, and then reined in bis horse 
and dismounted. 

"Does my brother remember thati" he said to Harry, 
pointing to something on the ground. 

" Jee-hoshaphat!" Harry exclaimed; "if that un't my old 
pack-saddle ! This is the very spot where we camped, boya 
Well, chief, you are certainly a wonder. I doubt whether 
I could have found my way here in the daytime. Half a 
dozen times to-night it seemed to me that you were going in 
the wrong direction altogether, and yet yon bring us as 
straight to the spot as if all the time you had been following 
a main road." 

"Bully for the chief!" Jerry sud warmly, "I am blamed 
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if that ain't a fast-rate piece of tracking. Waal, here we 
are at our joumeT's end. Can ire make a firat" 

"Make small fire^ but most put icreen round." 

"Very well; we will leave the Jre to you, and we will 
unpack the critteTS. There is a bundle of dry wood left, 
BO we sha'n't have the bother of looking for it now." 

Before lighting the fire the two Indiana atretched some 
blankets some six feet above it, to prevent the light falling 
upon the foliage; then by their directiona Sam cut a dozen 
short poles, and fixed them in a circle round the fire. Half 
a dozen more blankets were fastened to the poles, forming 
a wall round the fire, which the chief then lighted. The 
nights were, at that height above the sea-level, cool enough 
to make the heat pleasant, and there was just room for the 
seven men to sit between the blanket wall and the firs. 

"Do you mean this to be our permanent cunp, Harry t" 

"What do you think. Leaping HorseT" 

"Wait till me go up gold valley," the Seneca said. "If 
can't find a good place there better stay here; if go back- 
wards and forwards every day make trail Indian squaw 
would notica" 

"That is so, chief; but by what Harry says it is a mere 
gully, and the horses will have to ranga" 

" Horses most feed," the chief said. " If we find a place 
up there, make hut, take saddles and outfit there. Tie up 
horses here, and let them loose to feed at night No regular 
track then. But talk after sleep." 

"It will be broad daylight by the time that we have 
finished our meal," Jerry said, "and I reckon none of us 
will be wanting to sleep till we have got a sight of Harry's 



As soon as they had finished their meal, the mining im- 
plements which had been carefully hidden among the rest of 
their goods when they started from the fort, were brought 
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out Among those vera a dozen light pick-headB &nd half a 
dozen handles, as many shovels, a flat iron plate for crushing 
ore upon, and a short hammer, with a face six inches in 
diameter, as a pounders also a enpply of long nails, to be 
used in fastening together troughs, cradles, or any other 
woodwork that might be required; three or four deep tin 
dishes, a bottle of mercury, b saw, and a few o^er tools. 
Three of the pick-heads were now fastened to their handles, 
and taking these, a couple of shovels, two of the tin basins, 
a sledge hammer, and some steel wedges, and the peculiar 
wooden platter, in shape somewhat resembling a small shield 
with an indentation in the middle, called a vanner, and uni- 
veraally used by prospectors, the five whites and Leaping 
Horse started from their camp for the spot where Harry 
had found the lode. It lay about a mile up a narrow valley, 
running into the larger one. A rivolet trickled down its 
centra 

"I reckoned on that," Harry siud. "Of coarse it was 
frozen when we were hero, but I could see that there was 
water in summer. Vou see this hollow runs right np into 
that wood, and there is sure to be water in it for the next 
three months anyhow." 

They bad gone but a short distance up when th^ stopped 
at a spot whera the streamlet widened ont into a pooh 

"Letustryhere," Jerry said, "and see if there is any sign." 

Half a shovelfnl of sand was placed in the vanner with a 
small quantity of water, and while Harry and Sam proceeded 
to wash some gravel roughly in the pans, Tom stood watching 
Jerry's operations. He gave a gentle motion to the vanner 
that caused its contents to revolve, the coarser particles being 
thrown towards the edges while the finer remained in the 
centre. The water was ponred away and the rougher par- 
ticles of gravel and sand swept off by the hand; fresh water 
was thsn added, and the process repeated again and again, 
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until at last no more than a spoonful of fine sand remained 
in the centre. A sideway action of the vanner caused this 
to slope gradually down towards the edge. At the very 
bottom three tiny bite of yellow metal were seen. They were 
no bigger than pins' heads. It seemed to Tom that this 
was a miserably small return for five minutes' labour, but the 
others seemed well satisfied, and were still more pleased when, 
on the two pans being cleaned out, several little pieces of gold 
were found, one of which was nearly as large ae a small pea. 

"That is good enough," Ben said; "it will run a lot 
richer when we get down on to the rock." 

At two other places on their way up they tried the ex- 
periments, with increasingly good results. 

" There is some taU work to be done here with washing," 
Harry said. "Now come on to the vein. I only saw one of 
them, bot there must be a lot more or you would not find 
BO much metal in the sand. However, the one I saw is good 
enough for anything." They went on again to a point where 
the rock cropped boldly out on both sides of the valley; 
Harry led them a few paces up the side, and pointed to 
some white patches in the rock. " That is where I chipped 
it off, lads, three years ago." 

The face of the lode, discoloured by age and weather, 
differed but little from the rock surrounding it; but where it 
had been broken off it was a whitish yellow, thickly studded 
with little bits of dull yellow metal sticking out of iL Tom 
was not greatly impressed, but he saw from the faces of his 
companions that they were at once surprised and delighted. 

"By gosh, Harry, you have done it this time I" Sam 
Hicks exclaimed. " Vou have struck it rich, and no mis- 
taka I thought from the way you talked of it ft must bo 
something out of the way, but I am blamed it I thought it 
was like this," 

"Stand back, you chaps," Jerry said, lifting the heavy 
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Bledge-hammer; " let me get a drive at it Here is a crack. 
Put oDe of them wedges in, Ben." 

The wedge wu placed in the fissure, and Ben held it 
while Jeny gave a few light blows to get it firmly fixed. 

"That will do, Ben; take away yonr hand and let me 
drive at it" Swinging the hammer round his head Jerry 
brought it down witli tremendous force on the head of the 
wedge. Again and again the heavy hammer rose and fell, 
with the accuracy of « machine, upon the right spot, until 
the wedge, which was nine inches long, was buried in the 
crevice. 

" Now another one, Ben. Give me a longer one this time." 

This time Ben held the wedge until it was half buried, 
having perfect confidence in Jerry's skill. It was not until 
the fourth wedge had been driven in that a fragment of 
rock weighing four or five hundredweight suddenly broke 
out tiom the face. All bent eagerly over it, and the miners 
gave a shout of joy. The inner surface, which was white, 
but slightly stained with yellow, with blurs of slate colour 
here and there, was thickly studded with gold. It stuck 
out above the surface in tfain, leafy plat«s with ragged 
edges, with here and there larger spongy masses. 

" I reckon that is good enoagh," Jerry said, wiping the 
aweat from his forehead. " Ef there is but enough of it, it 
is the biggest thing that ever was struck. There ain't no 
saying how rich it is, but I wUl bet my boots it's over five 
hundred ounces to the ton. It ain't in nature that it is 
going to run far like that, but it is good enough for any- 
thing. Well, what is the next thing, Harryl" 

" We will break it up," Harry said, " and carry it down 
with OS to the camp. If the Utes came down on ns to 
morrow, and we could get off with it, that would be plenty 
to show if we want to make a sale." 

It took them a loug time to break up the rock, for the 
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quartz waa hard, and was so bound together by the laafy 
gold running through it that each of the four men bad 
several spells with the hammer before it waa broken up into 
fragmenta weighing some twenty pounds apiece. As soon 
•a this was done the men collected earth, filled up the hole 
in the face of the rock, and planted several Urge tufts of 
grass in it, and poured four or five tins of water over them ; 
then they smeared with mud the patches where Harry had 
before broken pieces off, 

"What is all that for, JerryT'Tom asked. 

" It is to hide up the traces, lad. We may have to bolt 
away from here to-morrow morning for anything we know, 
and before wb come back again someone elae may come along, 
and though we shall locate our claims at the mining register, 
there would be a lot of trouble if anyone elso bad taken 
poasefision, and was working the vein when we got back." 

"It is not likely that anyone elae would come along here, 
Jerry." 

" Waal, I reckon that is bo, hut one ain't going to trust to 
chance when one has struck on such a place as this." 

The Seneca had been the only unmoved person in the 
party. 

"What do you think of that, chief!" Harry asked him. 

" If my white brother is pleased Leaping Horse is glad," 
he replied. "But the Indian does not care for gold. What 
can he do with itt He has a good gun, be does not want 
twenty. He does not want many hunting suits. If ha were 
to buy as many horses as would fill the valley he could 
not ride tbem all, and he would soon tire of sitting in his 
lodge and being waited upon by many wives. He has 
enough for his needs now. When he is old it will be time 
to test." 

" Well, that is philosophy, chie^ and I don't say you are 
wrong from your way of looking at it But that gold means 
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ft lot to us. It meaoB going home to out people. It means 
living in comfort for the rest of our Uvea. It means making 
OUT friends happy." 

" Leaping Horse is glad," the chief stud gravely. " But he 
caunot forget that to him it means that the white brother, 
with whom be has so long hunted and camped and fought 
bad Indians, will go away across the great salt water, and 
Leaping Horse will see bim no more." 

"That IB Bo, chief," Harry said, grasping the Indian's hand 
warmly, " and I was a selfish brute not to think of it before. 
There is one thing I will promise you. Every year or so I 
will come out here and do a couple of months' hunting with 
you. The journey is long, but it is quickly made now, and 
I know that after knocking about for twenty years I shall 
never be content if I don't take a run out on the plains for 
a bit every summer. I will give you my word, Leaping 
Horse, that as long as I have health aod strength I will come 
out regularly, and that you shall see your white brother's 
friendship is as strong as your own." 

The 8eneca'a grave face Ut up with pleasure. "My white 
brother is very good," he said. " He has taken away the 
thorn out of the heart of Leaping Horse. His Indian 
brother is all glad now." 

The qnartz was placed in sacks they had brought with 
them to carry down samples, and they at once returned to 
the camp, where, after smoking a pipe, they lay down to 
sleep; but it was some time before ail went off, so excited 
were they at the thought of the fortune that seemed before 
them. 

In the afternoon they took one of the pieces of stone, 
webbing, by a spring balauce, twenty pounds, and with the 
flat plate and the crush lug- hammer went to the stream. The 
rock was first broken with the sledge into pieces the size of 
« walnut. Theae were pulverized on the iron plate and the 
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reBoIt carefnUy washed, and when the work was finished the 
gold was weighed in the miners' scales, and turned the four- 
ounce weighL 

"That is nearly five hundred ounces to the ton," Harry 
sud, " but of course it is not going to run like that I reckon 
it is a rich pocket; there may he a ton of the stuff, and there 
may be fifty. Now let's go up and have a quiet look for the 
lode, and see if we can trace it We ought to see it on the 
rock the other side." 

A careful search showed them the quartz vein on tlie 
face of the rock some fifty feet higher up the valley, and 
this showed them the direction of the run of the lode. It 
was here, however, only six inches wide instead of beiug two 
feet, as at the spot where it was first found. Some pieces 
were broken off; there was gold embedded in it, but it was 
evident that it was nothing Uke so rich aa on the other side. 
A piece of ten pounds was pounded np, it returned only a 
little over a pennyweight of gold. 

"Abont twelve ounces to the ton," Harry said. "Not 
bad, but a mighty falling off from tlie other. To-morrow 
morning we will follow the lode on the other side and see if 
we can strike an outcrop." 

The next day they found the lode cropping up through 
the rock some thirty yards from their great find. It was 
about nine inches wide. They dug it out with their picks 
to a depth of two feet so as to get a fair sample. This 
when crushed gave a return at the rate of twenty ounces. 

"That is rich enough again, and would pay splendidly if 
worked by machinery. Of course the question is, how far 
it holds on as rich as we found it at the face, and how 
it keeps on in deptht But that is just what we can't 
find We want drills and powder, as picks are no sort 
of good on this hard quartz. Supposing it goes off gradu- 
ally from the face to this pointy there would be millions of 
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dollars in it^ even supposing it pinched in below, which 
there is no reason in the world to supposa We may aa 
well take a few of these chnnks of rock, they will show 
that the gold holds fairly a good way back anyhow." 

A few pieces were put aside and Uie rest thrown into the 
hole again, which was stamped down and filled up with 
dust. The party then went back to dinner, and a consulta- 
tion was held as to what was next to be done. 

"Of couraa we must stake out our claims at once," Harry 
stud. " In the first place there are our own eight claims — 
two for each of the discoverers and one each for the others. 
Hunting Dog will not have a share, but will be paid the 
regular rate as a hunter. Then we will take twenty claims 
in the names of men we know. They wouldn't hold water 
if it were a well-known place, and everyone scrambling to 
get a claim on the lode ; but as there is no one to cut in, 
and no one will know the place till we have sold it and a 
company sends up to take posseasion and work it, it ain't 
likely to be disputed. The question is, What shall we do 
nowt Shall we make back to the settlements, or try washing 
a bitT" 

" Try washing, I should say," Jerry said. " You may be 
some time before you can sell the placa Anyone buying 
will know that they will have to send up a force big enough 
to fight the Utes, and besides they will want someone to 
come np here to examine it before they close the bargain. 
I vote we stick here and work the gravel for a bit so as to 
take enough away to keep ns till next spring. I reckon we 
shall find plenty of stuff in it as we go down, and if that is 
BO we can't do better than stick to it as long as there is 
water in the creek." 

"I agree with you there, Jerry; but it will never do to 
nsk losing those first samples. I am ready to stay here 
through the summer, but I vote we sew them up in deer- 
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hide, and put two or three thicknesses of skin on them so u 
to prevent accidents. Two of us had beet go with them to 
the fort Hid ask the Major to let us stow them away in his 
magazine, then, if we have to bolt, we sha'n't be weighted 
down with them. Besides, we might not have time for 
packing them on the horses, and altogether it wonld be best 
to get them away at once, then come what might we should 
have proofs of the value of the mine." 

This proposal was cordially agreed to, and it was settled 
that OD the following morning Harry himself should, with 
Hunting Dog and two pack-horses, start for the fort, follow- 
ing the same route they came, while the rest ehould set to 
work to construct a cradle, and troughs for leading the 
water to it. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

AH IHDIAN ATTACK, 

A COUPLE of trees were felled in the middle of the 
clump in which they were still encamped They were 
first roughly squared and then sawn into planks, the three 
men taking it by turns to use the saw. The qaestion of 
shifting the camp up to the Spot where they intended to 
work was discussed the mght before Harry started, but it 
was agreed at last that it would be better to remain where 
they wera 

"If Utes come, sure to find traces," the chief said. 
" Many horses in valley make tracks as plain as noonday. 
Gold valley bad place for fight" 

" That is so," Jerry agreed " We should not have a show 
there. Even if we made a log-house — and it would be a 
dog-goned trouble to carry up the logs, — we might be shut 
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np in it, and the red-sliinB would only have to lie ronnd 
and shoot ub down if we cams out. I reckon we bad beet 
stay here after all, Harry. We coold keep them outside 
the range of our rifles anyhow by day." 

"I don't see that that would be much good to us, Jerry; 
for if they came by day they would not And us here. Still 
I don't know that it ain't beet for us to stay here; it would 
give us a lot of trouble to build a place. I reckon two of us 
bad better stay here all the day with the horses. If the 
red-skins come, they can fire a couple of shots, and we shall 
hear them up at the washing-place. The redskins would 
be safe to draw off for a bit to talk it over before they 
attacked, as they would not know how many there were 
among the trees. That would give the rest time to come 

It took three days' hard work to saw the planks and 
make the cradle, and troughs sufficiently long to lead the 
water down into it from the stream higher up. These were 
roughly but strongly made, the joints being smeared with 
clay to prevent the water from running through. A dam 
was then made to keep back the water above the spot 
where tbey intended to begin, which was about fifty yards 
below the quartz vein, and from this dam the trough was 
taken along on strong trestles to the cradle. 

The horses were brought into the camp at daybreak every 
morning and tied up to the trees, and were let out again at 
nightfall. Tom remained in camp, the chief being with 
him. The latter, however, was, during the time Harry was 
away, twice absent for a day on hunting excursions lower 
down the valley, which was there thickly wooded. The 
first time, he returned with the hams and a considerable 
portion of the rest of the flesh of a bear. The second time, 
he brought up the carcass of a deer. 

"How far does the valley nml" Tom asked. 
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"Valley lost ten miles. Sides get steep and high, then 
canon begin." 

"That will run right down to the Coloradol" 

The chief nodded. " Leaping Horse go no farther. Caiion 
must go down to the river." 

"How far ia it before the aides of the valley get too 
steep toclimbl" 

"Two miles from here. Men cotild climb another mile 
or two, horses not." 

"Is there much game down there, chief}" 

The Seneca nodded. 

" That is a comfort; we sha'n't be likely to run out of 
fresh meat." 

The chief was very careful in choosing the wood for the 
fire, so that in the daytime no smoke shovdd be seen rising 
from the trees. When the dead wood in the clump of trees 
was exliaiisted he rode down the valley each day, and re- 
turned in an hour with a large faggot fastened behind him 
on the horae. He always started before daybreak, ao as to 
reduce the risk of being seen from the bills. On the sixth 
day the men began their work at the gravel. The bottle of 
mercury was emptied into the cradle, the bottom of which 
had been made with the greatest care, so as to prevent any 
loss from leakt^e. Two of the men brought op the gravel 
in buckets and pans, until the cradle was half full. Then 
water was let in, and tlie third man rocked the machine and 
kept on removing the coarse stuff that worked up to the 
top, while the others continued bringing up fresh gravel. 

" Well, what luckl" Tom asked, when they returned in 
the evening. 

" We have not cleaned up yet; we shall let it run for 
three or four days before we do. We are only on the sur- 
face yet, and the stuff woiddn't pay for the trouble of 
washing out." 
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Od the eighth day after their departure Harry and Hunt- 
ing Dog returned. 

"Well, boys, it is all stowed away aafely," he aaid. "I 
know the Major well, and he let me have a big chest, which 
he locked up, after I had put the bags in, and bad it stowed 
away in the magazine; so there ia no fear of its being 
touched. Any aigns of the red-akinsT" 

" Nary a sign. We have none of as been Up the valley 
beyond tliia, so that unless they come right down here, they 
would find no trail. The horses tire always driven down the 
valley at night." 

" How is the work going on, JerryT" 

" We began washing two days ago ; to-morrow night we 
shall clean up. We all think it is going to turn out pretty 
good, for we have seen gold in the sand several times as we 
have carried it up in the pails." 

The next day Tom went up with the others, the Indians 
remaining in camp. Two men now worked at the cradle, 
while the other three brought up the sand and gravel. 
Towards evening they began the work of cleaning up. No 
more stuff was brought up to the machine, but the water 
was still run into it. As fast as tlie shaking brought the 
rough gravel to the top it was removed, until only a foot of 
sand remained at the bottom. The water was now stopped 
and the sand dug out, and carefully washed in the pans by 
hand. At the bottom of each pan there remained after all 
the sand had been removed a certain amount of gold-dust, 
the quantity increasing as the bottom was approached. 
The last two panfuls contained a considerable amount. 

"It does not look much," Tom said when the whole was 
collected together. 

"It is heavy etufT, lad," Harry repUed. "What do you 
think there is, Jerry 1 About twelve ounces, I should fancy." 

"All that, Harry; nigher fourteen, I should think." 
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The pan was now put at the bottom of the cradle, a plug 
pulled out, and the quicksilver run into it. A portion of 
this was poured on wash-leather, the ends of which were 
held up by the men so as to form a bag. Harry took the 
leather, and holding it over another pan twisted it roond 
and round. As the pressure on the quicksilver increased it 
ran through the pores of the leather in tiny streams, until 
at last a lump of pasty metal remained. This was squeezed 
again and again, until not a single globule of quicksilver 
passed through the leather. The ball, which was of the con- 
aisteDcy of half-dried mortar, was then taken out, and the 
process repeated again and again until the whole of the 
quicksilver had beeu passed through the leather. Six lamps 
of amalgam about the size of small hens' eggs remained. 

"Is that good, uncle)" Tom asked. 

"Very fair, lad; wonderfully good indeed, considering 
we hare not got down far yet I should aay we ehall get 
a pound and a half of gold out of it" 

" But how does the gold get into it, uncle I" 

"There is what is called an affinity between quicksilver 
and gold. The moment gold touches quicksilver it is ab- 
sorbed by it, just as a drop of water is taken up by a lump 
of salt. It thickens the quicksilver, and aa it is squeezed 
through the leather the quicksilver is as it were strained out, 
and what remains behind becomes thicker and thicker, until, 
as you see, it is almost solid. It is no good to use more 
pressure, for if you do a certain amount of the gold would be 
squeezed through the leather. You see, as the stuff in the 
cradle is shaken, the gold being heavier than the sand finds 
its way down to the bottom, and every particle that comes 
in contact with the quicksilver is swallowed up by it." 

"And how do you get the quicksilver out of those lumps t" 

" We put them in one of those clay crucibles you saw, with 
a pinch of borax, cover them up, and put them in a heap 
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of glowiDg embers. That evaporates the qnickdlrer, uid 
leaves the gold behiad in the shape of a button." This was 
done that evening, and when the buttons were placed in 
the scales they just turned the two-pound weight 

"Well, boys, that is good enough for anytliing,'' Harry 
said. "That^ with the dust, makes a pound a day, which is 
as good as the very best stuff in the early days of Cali- 
fornia," 

They worked steadily for the next seven weeks. Con- 
trary to their expectations the gravel was but little richer 
lower down than they had found it at the end of the first 
wash-np, but continued about equally good, and the result 
averaged about a pound weight of gold a day. This was 
put into little bags of deer-akin, each contiuning five pounds 
weight, and these bags were distributed among the saddle- 
bags, BO that in case of sudden disturbance there would be 
no risk of their being left behind. The Indians took it by 
turns to hunt; at other times they remained on guard in 
camp, Tom only staying when one of them was away. 
One day when the mining party stopped work, and sat 
down to eat some bread and cold meat — which they had 
from the first brought up, so as to save them the loss of 
time entailed by going to the camp and back — the report 
of a gun came upon their ears. AH started to their feet 
and seized their rifles, and then stood listening intently. A 
minute later two more shots were heard at close intervals. 

"Red-skins for sure I" Jerry exclaimed. "I thought aa 
how our luck were too good to last." They started at 
a run down the little valley, and only paused when they 
reached its mouth. Harry then advanced cautiously until 
ha could obtain a view of the main valley. He paused for 
a minute and then rejoined his companions 

" There are fifty of them," he said, " if there is one. They 
are Utee in their war-paint. They are a bit up the valley. 
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I think if we make a rush we can get to the trees before 
they can cut us off." 

"Wfi must try anyhow," Sam Hicks said, "else they will 
get the two Indians and our horses and saddles and all. 
Jost let us get breath for a moment, and then we will 
start" 

" Keep close together as you run," Harry stud, " and then 
if they do come up we can get back to back and make a 
fight of it." After a short pause they started. They bad 
not gone twenty yards when a loud yell proclaimed that 
the Indians had seen them. They had, however, but three 
hundred yards to run, while the Utes were double that dis- 
tance from the clump. 

When the miners were within fifty yards of the trees two 
rifle-shots rang out, and two of the Utes, who were some- 
what ahead of the rest, fell from their horses, while the rest 
swerved off, seeing that there was no hope of cutting the 
party off. A few more yards and the miners were among 
the trees. 

" So the Utes have found us out, chief," Harry said as he 
joined Leaping Horse, who had just reloaded bis rifle." 

"Must have tracked us. They are a war-party," the 
Seneca replied. " Hunter must have found tracks and taken 
news back to the villages." 

" Well, we have got to fight for it, that is clear enough," 
Harry said. "Anyhow, now they see there are seven of us 
they are not likely to attack until it gets dark, so we have 
time to think over what had best be done. We had just 
begun our meal when we heard your shot, and the best 
thing we can do is to have a good feed at once. We may 
be too busy later on." 

The chief said a word to ttie young Indian, and, leaving 
him on the watch, accompanied the others to the fire. 
They had scarcely sat down when Hunting Dog came up. 
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" More Utea," he aaid briefly, pointing across the valley. 

They at once vent to the outer line of trees. On the 
brow of the rise opposite were a party of horsemen between 
twenty and thirty strong. 

"That showa they have leamt all about our poeition," 
Harry said "Those fellows have been lying in wait some- 
where over the hill to cut us off if we took to our horses on 
seeing the main body. Let us have a look the other side." 

Crossing the clump of trees, they saw on the brow there 
another party of TJtes. 

" I reckon they must have crossed that valley we were 
working in just after we got through," Jerry said. " It is 
mighty lucky they did not come down on us while we were 
washing, for they could have wiped us all out before we had 
time to get hold of our guns. Well, Harry, we are in a 
pretty tight fix, with fifty of them up the valley and five- 
and-twenty or so on each side of us. We shall have to be 
dog-goned smart if we are to get out of this scrape." 

"Hand me your rifle, Tom," his uncle said, "it carries 
farther than mine, and I will give those fellows a hint that 
they had best move ofT a bit." 

Steadying his piece against a tree, he took a careful aim 
and fired. One of the Indians swerved in his saddle, and 
then fell forward on the neck of his horse, which turned 
and galloped off with the rest 

"Now we will have our meal and take council, chief," 
Harry said as he turned away. "If we have got to fight 
there is no occasion to fight hungry." 

The fire was made up ; there was no need to be careful 
now. Strips of deer's flesh were hung over it, and the 
meal was soon ready. But little was said while it was 
being eaten, then they all lighted their pipes and each pat 
a pannikin of hot tea beside him. 

"Now, chief," Harry said, "have you arrived at any 
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way out of thist It is worse than it was the last time we 
got caught in this valley." 

The chief shook his head. "No good fight here," he 
said; " when night come they creep up all round." 

" Yea, I see that we have got to bolt, but the question is, 
how! If we wero to ride they would tido us down, that is 
certain. Jerry and Tom might possiblyget away, though that 
ain't likely. Their critters are good, but nothing downright 
extraordinary, and the chances are that some of the TJt«a 
have got faster horses than theirs. As for the rest of us, 
they would have us before we had ridden an hour." 

" That ain't to be thought of," Jerry eaid. " It seems to 
me our best chance would be to leave the critters behind, 
and to crawl out the moment it gets dark, and try and get 
beyond them," 

" They will close in as soon as it gets dark, Jerry. They 
will know well enough that that is the time we shall be 
moving, I reckon we should not have a chance worth a 
cent of getting through. What do you say, chief!" 

Leaping Horse nodded in assent 

"Well, than," Sam Hicks said, "I vote we mount our 
horses and go right at them. I would rather do that and 
get rubbed out in a fair fight than lie here until they crawl 
up and finish as." 

No one answered, and for some minutes they smoked on 
without a word being spoken, then Harry said : 

"There is only one chance for us that I can see, and that 
is to mount now and to ride right down the valley. The 
chief says that in some places it is not more than fifty yards 
wide, with steep cliffs on each side, and we could make a 
much better fight there, for they could only attack us in 
front. There would be nothing for them than hat to dis- 
mount and close in upon us from tree to tree, and wa could 
make a running fight of it until we come to the mouth of the 
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caiioa There miut be places there, that we ought to be 
able to hold with our seren rifles against the lot of them." 

"Bully for you, Harry I I reckon that would give ns a 
chance anyhow. That is, if we ain't cut off before we get to 
the wood." 

" Let tu have a look round and see what they are doing," 
Harry said. "Ah! here comes Hunting Dog. He will tell 
us all about it." 

" Utes on hills all gone up and joined the others," the 
young Indian sud as he came up. 

"It could not be better newsl" Harry exclumed. "I 
reckon they have moved away to tempt us to make a start 
for the fort, for they know if we go that way they will 
have UB all, sure. They have not reckoned on our riding 
down the valley, for they will be sure we must have found 
out long ago that there ain't any way ont of it Well, we 
had best lose no time. There is some meat ready, Huntiug 
Dog, and you had best fill up while we get ready for a start" 

"rhe blankets and bufl'alo rugs were wrapped up and 
strapped behind the saddles, as soon as these were placed 
behind the horses. They had only a small quantity of meat 
left, as the chief was going out hunting the next morning 
but they fastened this, and eighty pounds of flour that still 
remained, on to one of the pack-horses. They filled their 
powder-horns from the keg, and each put three or four 
dozen bullets into his holsters, bother with all tlie cart- 
ridges for their pistols; the rest of the ammunition was 
packed on another horse. When all was completed they 
mounted. 

"We may get a couple of hundred yards more start 
before we are seen," Harry said. "Anyhow, we have got 
five hundred yards, and may reckon on making the two 
miles to where the valley narrows before they catch ua" 

The instant, however, they emerged from the wood, two 
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loud f eUs were heard from Indians who had been left lying 
down on watch at the top of the slopea on either aide. Sam, 
who waa the worst shot of the party, had roluuteered to 
lead the atring of pack-horses, while Ben waa ready to ur^e 
them OD behind. 

" Yoa may want to stop some of the leading varmint, and 
I should not be much good at that game, so I will keep 
straight on without paying any attention to them." 

A loud answering yell rose from the Indiana up the valley. 

"We shall gain fifty yards or so before they are fairly in the 
saddle," Harry said as they went off at the top of their speed, 
the horaea seeming to know that the loud war-cry boded 
danger. They had gone half a mile before they looked 
round. The Indians were riding in a confused mass, and were 
some distance past the grove the miners had left, but they 
still appeared as far behind as they had been when they 
started. Another mile and the mass had broken up; the 
best-mounted Indians had left the rest some distance behind, 
and considerably decreased the gap between them and the 
fugitives. Another five minutes and the latter reached the 
wood, that began juat where the valley narrowed and the 
cliffs rose almost perpendicularly on each side. As soon as 
they did so they leapt from their horses, and each posting 
himself behind a tree opened fire at their pursuers, the 
nearest of whom were but two hundred yards away. Four 
fell to the first seven shots; the others turned and galloped 
back to the main body, who halted at once. 

" They won't try a charge," Harry said ; " it isn't in Indian 
nature to come across the open with the muzzles of seven 
rifles pointed at them. They will palaver now; they know 
they have got us in a trap, and they will wait till night. Now, 
chief, I reckon that you and I and Hunting Dog had best 
stay here, so that if tliey try, as they are pretty sure to do, 
to find out whether we are here still, we can give them a 
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hint to keep oft The other four liad better ride straight 
down the canon, and go on for a bit, to find out the best 
place for making a stand, and as soon as it is dark we will 
go forward and join them. There will be no occasion for us 
to hurry, 1 reckon the skunks will crawl up here soon after 
it is dark; but they won't go much farther, for we might 
hide up somewhere and they might miss ua. In the morning 
they will come down on foot, sheltering behind the trees as 
much as they can, till at last they locate as." 

The chief nodded his approval of the plan, and Tom and 
the three miners at once started, taking the pack-horses 
with them. On the way down they came upon a bear. 
Ben was about to fire, but Jerry said: "Best leave him 
alone, Ben; we are only three miles down, and these cliffs 
would echo the sound and the red-skins would hear it and 
know that some of us had gone down the valley, and might 
make a rush at once," In an hour and a h^f they came 
down to a spot where the valley, after widening out a 
good bit, suddenly termiifated, and the stream entered a 
deep caiion in the face of the wall of rock that closed it ia 

" I reckon all this part of the valley was a lake once," 
Jerry said. " When it got pretty well full it began to run 
over where this caHon is and gradually cut its way out down 
to the Colorada I wonder how far it ia to the river." 

They had gone but a hundred yards down the cafion when 
they came to a place where a recent fall of rocks blocked it 
up. Through these the stream, which was but a amall one, 
made its way, 

"There is a grist of water comes down here when the 
snow melts in the spring," Ben remarked. " You can see 
that the rocks are worn fifty feet np. Waal, I reckon this 
place is good enough for us, Jerry," 

" I reckon so too," the latter agreed. " It will be a job 
to get our horses over; but we have got to do it anyhow. 
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if we have to cany them." The animals, however, man- 
aged to scramble up the rocks that filled the ca&on to the 
height of Bome thirty feet. The distance between the rock 
walls was not more than this in width. 

"We could hold this place for a year," Ben said, "if they 
didn't take to chucking rocks down from above." 

" Yes, that is the only danger," Jerry agreed; "but the 
betting is they could not get nigh enough to the edge to 
look down. Still, they might do it if the ground is level 
ahove; anyhow, we should not show much at this depth, 
for it is pretty dark down here, and the rocks must be 
seven or eight hundred feet high." 

It was indeed but a narrow strip of sky tliat they e&w as 
they looked up, and although still broad daylight in the 
valley they had left, it was almost dark at the bottom of 
the deep gorge, and became pitoh dark as soon as the light 
above faded. 

" The first job in the morning," Jerry said, " will be to 
explore this place down below. I expect there are places 
where it widens out. If it does, and there are trees and 
anything like grass, the horses can get a bito of food; if not, 
they will mighty soon go under, that is if we don't come 
upon aoy game, for if we don't we sha'n't be able to spare 
them flour." 

"It is almost a pity we did not leave them in the valley 
to take their chance," Tom said. 

"Don't you make any mistake," Jerry said. "In the 
first place they may come in useful to us yet, and even if 
we never get astride of them again theymay come in mighty 
handy for food. I don't say as we mayn't get a bear if 
there are openings in the canon, or terracee where they can 
corns down, but if there ain't it is just horse-meat we have 
got to depend on. Look here, boys, it is 'tamal dark here; 
I can't see my own hand. I voto we get a l^t. There is a 
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lot of drift-wood jammed in among the stones where we 
climbed up, that will do to start a fire, and I saw a lot more 
just at the mouth of this gap^ We know the red-skina ain't 
near jet, so I rote we grope our way up and bring some 
down. It will be a first-rate thing too to make a bit of fire 
half-way between here and the mouth; that would put a 
stop to their crawling up, as they are like enough to try to 
do, to make out whereabouts we are. Of course we shall 
have to damp our own fire down if they come, else we should 
show up agin the light if we went up on the rock." 

The others agreed at once, for it was dull work sitting 
there in the black darkness. All had matches, and a piece 
of dry fir was soon found. This was lighted, and served as 
a torch with which to climb over the rocks. Jammed in 
between these on the upper side was a lai^e quantity of 
drift-wood. This was pulled out, made into bundles, and 
carried over the rock barrier, and a fire was soon blazing 
there. Then taking a brand and two axes they went up 
to the mouth of the gorge, cut up the arms of some trees 
that had been brought down by the last floods and left 
there as the water sank. The greater part of these were 
taken down to their comping-ploce; the rest, with plenty 
of small wood to light them, were piled half-way between 
the barrier and the mouth of the cafion, and were soon 
blazing brightly. 

They were returning to their camping-place^ when Ben 
exclaimed that he heard the sound of horses' hoofs. All 
stopped to Ustea 

" There ore not more than three of them," Ben said, "and 
they are coming along at a canter; I don't expect we shall 
hear anything of the red-skins until to-morrow morning." 

They heard the horses enter the ca&on, then Jerry shouted : 
"Are you all right, Harryl" 

" Yes; the red-skins were all quiet when we came away. 
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Why, where are you I" he shouted again when he came up 
to the fire. 

"A hundred yards fartlier on I will show you a light" 

Two or three blazing brands were brought up. Harry 
and the Indians had dlBmonnted at the first fire, and now 
led their horses up to the stone barrier. 

"What on arth have you lit that other fire for, Jerry?" 
Harry asked as ha stopped at the foot of the barrier. 

" Because we shall sleep a dog-goned sight better with 
it there. As like as not they may send on two or three 
young warriors to scout. It is as black as a wolfs mouth, 
and we might have sat listening all night, and then should 
not have heard them. But with that fira there they dare 
not come on, for they would know they could not pass it 
witliout getting a bullet in them." 

" Well, it is a very good idea, Jerry; I could not think 
what was up when I got there and did not see anybody. I 
see you have another fire over the other side. I could make 
it out clear enough as we came on." 

"It will bum down a bit presently," Jerry said. "I 
should not try to get those horses up here now, Harry. It 
was a bad place to come up in daylight, and like enough 
they would break their legs if they tried it now. They will 
do just as well there as they would on thia side, and you 
can get them over as soon as the day breaks." 

"I would rather get them over, Jerry; but I see it is a 
pretty rough place." 

Leaving the horses, Harry and the Indians climbed over 
the barrier, and were soon seated with the others round their 
fire, over which the meat was already frizzling. 

" So the Indiana kept quiet all the afternoon, Harryl" 

" Ab quiet as is their nature. Two or three times some 
of them rode down, and galloped backwards and forwards 
ill front of us to make out if we were there. Each time we 
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let them fool about for a good long epell, and then when 
they got a bit careless sent them a ball or two to let them 
know we were still there. Hunting Dog went with the 
three horses half a mile down the valley soon after you had 
gone, BO that they might not hear ua ride oS. 

" As soon as it began to get dusk we started. We had to 
come pretty slow, for it got so dork under tlie trees we could 
not make out the trunks, and had to let the horses pick their 
own way. But we knew there was no hurry, for they would 
not follow till morning, though of course their scouts would 
creep up as soon as it was dark, and wouldn't be long before 
they found out that we had left." 

"I reckon they will all come and camp in the wood and 
wait for daylight before they move, though I don't say two 
or three scouts may not crawl down to try and find out where 
we are. They will move pretty alow, for they will have to 
pick their way, and will know well enough that if a twig 
cracks it will bring bullets among them. I reckon they 
won't get here under four or five hours. It is aartin they 
won't try to pass that fire above. As soon as they see us 
they will take word back to the others, and we shall have 
the whole lot down here by morning." 

"We shall have to get the horses over, the first thing. Two 
of us had best go down, as soon as it is light euough to ride 
without risking our necks, to see what the canon is like below. " 

"Yes, that is most important, Jerrys there may be some 
break where the red-skius could get down, and so catch us 
between two fires." 

" I don't care a red cent for the Utes," Jerry said. "We 
can lick them out of their boots in this cailon. What we 
have been thinking of, is whether there is some place where 
the horses cau get enough to keep them alive while we are 
shut up here. If there is game, so much tlie better; if 
there ain't, we have got to take to horseflesh." 
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" How long do you suppose that the Indians are likely to 
wait when they find Uiat they can't get at usl" Tom 
asked. 

"There un't no sort of saying," his nncle replied. "I 
reckon no one ever found out yet how long a red-skio's 
patience will last. Time ain't nothing to them. They will 
follow up this ca&on both sides till they are sartin that 
there ain't no place where a man can climb up. If there 
ain't, they will just squat in that valley. Like enough they 
will send for their lodges and squaws and fix themselves 
there till winter comes, and even then they might not go. 
They have got wood and water. Some of them vrill hunt 
and bring in meat, which they will dry for the winter; and 
they are just as likely to stay here as to go up to their 
villages." 

A vigilant watch was kept up all night, two of them 
being always on guard at the top of the barrier. As soon 
as morning broke, the three horaee were got over, and half 
an hour later Harry and Sam Hicks rode off down the 
caiion, while the others took their places on guard, keeping 
themselves well behind the rocks, between which they looked 
out They had not long to wait, for an Indian was seen to 
dart rapidly across the mouth of the caiion. Two rifles 
cracked out, but the Indian's appearance and disappearance 
was BO sudden and quick that they had no reason to believe 
that they had hit him. 

"They will know now that we are here, and are 
pretty wide awake," Ben said. " You may be sure that he 
caught sight of these rocks." 

A minute or two later several rifles flashed from among 
the fallen stones at the mouth of the goige. 

"Keep your eyes open," Jerry said, "and when you see 
the Blightest movement, fire. But don't do it anless you 
feel certain that you make out a head or a limb. We've got 
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to show the Utes that it is sartin death to try and crairl 
up here." 

Almost immediately afterwards a head appeared above 
the stones, the chiefs rifle cracked, and at the same instant 
the head disappeared. 

"Do you think you got him, chief!" 

" Think so, not sure. Leaping Horse does not often Dnias 
his mark at two hundred yards." 

Almost directly afterwards Tom fired. An Indian sprang 
to his feet and bounded away. 

" What did you fire at, Toml" 

"I think it was hia arm and shoulder," Tom replied. "I 
was not sure about it, but I certainly saw something more." 

" I fancy you must have hit him, or be would not hare 
got up. Waal, now I reckon we are going to have quiet for 
a bit They must have had a good look at the place while 
they were lying there, and must have seen that it air too 
strong for them. I don't say they mayn't come on again to- 
night — that they may do, but I think it air more likely 
they won't try it. They would know that we should be on 
the watch, and with seven rifles and Colts we should account 
for a grist of them afore they got over. What do you say, 
chieft" 

" Not come now," the Indian said positively. " Send men 
first along top see if can get down. Not like come at night; 
the canons of the Colorado very bad medicine, red-skins no 
like come into them. If no way where ws can get up, then 
Utea sit down to starve us." 

"That will be a longish job, chief A horse a week will 
keep UB for three months." 

"If no food for horse, horse die one week." 

" So they will, chiet We must wait till Hany comes back, 
then we shall know what onr chances are." 

It was Biz hours before Harry and Sam returned. 
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There was a shout of Batisfaction from the men when they 
saw that they had on their saddles the hind quarters of a 
bear. 

"Waal, what is the news, Harry?" 

"It ain't altogether good, Ben. It goes down like thia 
for about twelve miles, then it widens out sudden. It gets 
into a crumbly rock which has got worn away, and there is 
a place maybe about fifty yards wide and half a mile long, 
with sloping sides going up a long way, and then clilT all 
round. The bottom is all stones; there are a few tufts 
of coarse grass growing between them. On the slopes 
there are some bushes, aud on a ledge high up we made out 
a bear. We had two or three shots at him, and at last 
brought him down. There may be more among tlie bushes; 
there was plenty of cover for them." 

"There was no place where there was a chance of getting 
up, Harry 1" 

"Nary a place. I don't say as there may not be, but we 
couldn't see one." 

"But the bear must have got down." 

"No. He would come down here in the dry season looking 
for water-holes, and finding the place to his liking he must 
concluded to settle there. It is juat the place a bear would 
choose, for he might reckon pretty confident that there 
weren't no chance of his being disturbed. Well, we went on 
beyond that, and two miles lower the canon opened again, 
and five minutes took us down on to the bank of the 
Colorado. There was no great room between the river and 
the cliff, but there were some good-sized trees there, and 
plenty of bush growing up some distance. We caught 
sight of another bear, but as we did not want him we left 
him alone." 

" Waal, let us have some b'ar-meat first of all," Jerry said. 
"We finished our ineat last night, and bread don't make much 
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of a meal, I reckoa Anyhow we can all do with another, 
and after we have done we will have a talk. We know what 
to expect now, and can figure it up better than we could 
before." 



CHAPTER XV. 
THE OOLOBADO. 

WELL, boys," Harry Wade b^an aft«r they had smoked 
for some time in silence, "we have got to look at 
this matter squarely. So far we have got out of a mighty 
tight place better than we expected. Yesterday it seemed 
to us that there weren't much chance of our carrying onr 
hair away, but now we are out of that scrape. But we are 
in another pretty nigh as bad, though there tun't much 
chance of the red-skins getting at u&" 

"That air so, Harry. We are in a pretty tight hole, 
you bet. They ain't likely to get our scalps for some time, 
but there ain't no denying that our chance of carrying them 
off is dog-goned small." 

"Youbet there ain't, Jerry," Sam Hicks said. "Thempizon 
varmint will camp outside here; for they know they have 
got us in a trap. They mayn't attack us at present, bat we 
have got to watch night and day. Any dark night they may 
take it into their heads to come up, and there won't be nothing 
to prevent them, for the rustling of the stream among the 
rocka would cover any little noise they might make. The 
first we should know of it would be the yell of the varmint 
at the foot of this barrier, and afore we could get to the top 
the two on guard would be tomahawked, and they would 
1)0 down on us like a pack of wolves. I would a'most as 
soon put down my rifle and walk straight out now and lot 
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them shoot me, if I knew they would do it withoat any of 
ttieir devilish tortures, as go on night after nighty expecting 
to be woke up with ttieir wai^yell in my ears. 

"Of course they will be always keeping a watch there at 
the mouth of the canon — a conple of boys are enough for 
that, — for they will know that if we ride out on our horses 
we must go right up the valley, and it is a nasty place to 
gallop through in the dark; besides, some of them will 
no doubt be placed higher up to cut ns ofT, and if we got 
through, which ain't likely, they could ride us down in a 
tew hours. If we crept out on foot and got fairly among 
the trees we should be no better olf, for they would take up 
our trail in the morning and hunt us down. I tell you 
fairly, boys, I don't see any way out of it I reckon it will 
come to our having to ride out together, and to wipe out as 
many of the Utes as possible afore we go down. What do 
you say, chiett" 

"Leaping Horae agrees with his white brother, Straight 
Harry, whose mind he knows." 

" Waal, go on then, Hany," Sam said. " I thought that 
you had made an end of it or I wouldn't have opened out 
I don't see no way out of it at present, but if you do I am 
ready to fall in with it whatever it is." 

"I see but one way out of it, boys. It is a mighty risky 
thing, but it can't be more risky than stopping here, and 
there is just a chance. I spoke to the chief last night, and 
he owned that it didn't seem to him there was a chance in 
that or any other way. However, he said that if I went he 
would go with me. My proposal is this, that we take to 
the river and try and get through the canons." 

There was a deep silence among the men. The proposal 
took them by surprise. No man had ever accomplished Uie 
journey. Though two parties similarly attacked by Indiana 
had attempted to raft down some of the canons higher up; 
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one party p«riBhed to a man, one eurvivor of the other 
party escaped to tell the taie; but as to the canons below, 
through which they would have to pass, no man had ever 
explored them. The Indiana regarded the river wiUi deep 
awe, and helievect the canons to be peopled with demons. 
Tlie enterprise was so stupendous and the dangers to be 
met with so terrible, that ready as the western hunters 
were to encounter dangers, no one had ever attempted to 
investigate the windings and turnings of the river that for 
two thousand miles made its way through terrific precipices, 
and ran its coarse some three thousand feet below the sur- 
rounding country, until it emerged on to the plains of Mexico. 

"That was why I was so anxious to reach the river," 
Harry went on after a pause. "I wanted to see whether 
there were some trees, by which we could construct a raft, 
near ite bank. Had there not been, I should have proposed 
to follow it up or down, as far as we could make our way, 
in hopes of lighting on some trees. However, as it is they 
are just handy for us. I don't say as we shall get through, 
boys, but there is just a chance of it I don't see any other 
plan that would give us a show." 

Jerry was the first to speak. 

"Waal, Harry, you can count me in. One might as welt 
be drowned in a rapid or caxried over a fall as killed, or, 
wues, taken and tortured by tiie red-akins," 

"That is so, Jerry," Sam Hicks agreed. While Ben said: 
" Waal, if we git throngh it will be something to talk about 
all our lives. In course there ain't no taking the horses 1" 

"That is out of the question, Ben. We shall not have 
much time to spare, for the Utes may take it into their 
heads to attack us any night; and, besides, we have no means 
of maloDg a big raft We might tie two or three trunks 
together with ^e lariats and spike a few crose-pieces on 
them, we might even make two such rafts; that is the 
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outside. They will cany us and our 8101*68, but as for 
the horses, we must either leave them down in the hoUoir 
for the Indians to find, or put a bullet through their heads. 
I expect the l&ttor will be the beat thing for them, poor 
beasts." 

"No want trees," the chief said. "Got horses* skiaa; 
make canoes." 

"You are right, chief," Harry exclaimed; "I never 
thought of that. That would be the very thing. Canoes 
will go down the rapids where the strongest rafts would be 
dashed to pieces, and it we come to a bad fall we can make 
a shift to carry them round." 

The others were no less pleased with the su^estion, and 
the doubtful expression of their faces as they assented to the 
scheme now changed to one of hopefulness, and they dis- 
cussed the plan e^erly. It was agreed that not a moment 
should be lost in setting to work to carry it out, and that 
they should forthwith retreat to the mouth of the lower 
caiion; for all entertained a secret misgiving that the Utes 
might make their attack that night, and felt that if Uiat 
attack were made in earnest it would succeed. It was 
certain they would be able to find some point at which the 
lower gorge could be held; and at any rate a day would be 
gained, for at whatever hour of tlie night the Indians came 
up they would not venture farther until daybreak, and there 
would probably be a long palaver before they would enter 
the lower caiion. 

Tom had not spoken. He recognized the justice of 
Harry's reasoning, but had difficulty in keeping his teara 
back at the thought of bis horse being killed. For well- 
nigh a year it had carried him well; he had tended and 
cared for it; it would come to his call and rub its muzzle 
against hia cheek. He thought that had he been alone he 
would have risked anything rather than part with it 
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"Don't yoD like the plftn, Tomi" Harry said to him, as, 
having packed and saddled the horaeB, they rode together 
down the caSon. " I don't suppose the passage is so terrihle 
after all" 

"I am not thinking of the passage at all, uncle," Tom 
said almost indignantly, "it will be a grand piece of 
adventure; but I don't like — I hate — the thought of my 
horse being killed. It is like killing a dear friend to save 
one's self." 

"It is a wrench, lad," Harry said kindly; " I can quite 
understand your feelings, and don't like the thought my- 
sell But I see that it has got to be done, and after all it 
will be better to kill the poor brutes than to let them fall 
into the hands of the Indians, who don't know what mercy 
to their beasU means, and will ride them till they drop dead 
without the least compunction." 

"I know it is better, uncle, ever bo much better — but it 
is horrible all the same. Anyhow, don't ask me to do it, 
for I could not" 

" I will see to that, Tom. You shall be one of the guards 
of the canon. You would not be of much use in making 
the canoes, and you won't have to know anything about it 
till you go down and get on board." 

Tom nodded his thanks; bis heart was too full for him to 
speak, and he felt that if he said a word he should break 
down altogether. They rode rapidly along, passed through 
the little valley where the bear had been killed, without 
stopping, and went down the lower canon, carefully examin- 
ing it to fix upon the moat suitable point for defence. 
There had been no recent fall, and though at same points 
great boulders lay thickly, there was no one place that ofTered 
special facilities for defence. 

" Look here, boys," Harry said, reining up his horse at a 
point within two hundred yards of the lower end, " we can't 
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do bettor than fix oarselvee here. An hoar's work will get 
up a wall that will puzzle the red-skins to get over, and 
there is the advantage that a shot fired here by the guaid 
will bring our whole force up in a couple of minutes. I vote 
we ride the horses down to the river and let them pick up 
what they can, and then come back here and build the wall. 
It will be getting dark in an hour's time, and we may as 
well finish that job at once. Ben and Sam, yon may as 
well pick out a couple of young fir-trees and bring them 
down at once, then there will be no time lost Five of us 
will be enough for the wall. Keep your eyes open. Likely 
enough there ia a bear or two about, and it would be a 
great thing for us to lay in a stock of meat before we 
start." 

As soon as they issued from the gorge the horses were 
unsaddled and the stores taken off the pack animals. Aa 
they were doing this Hany said a few words in a low 
tone to Sam. He then carefully examined the trees, and 
picked out two young firs. Sam and Ben took their axes, 
and the other five went up the gorge agtun, and were soon 
hard at work collecting boulders and piling them in a 
wall 

"There is a gun, uncle," Tom exclaimed presently. 

"Well, I hope they have got sight of a hear, we shall 
want a stock of meat badly." 

A dozen shote were fired, bat Tom thought no more of it 
as he proceeded with his work. The bottom of the caiion 
was but fifteen feet wide, and by the time it was dark they 
had a solid wall across it nearly six feet high, with places 
for them to stand on to fire over. 

"Now then, Tom, you may as well take post here at 
once. I will send Sam or Ben up to watch with you. I 
don't think U>ere is a shadow of chance of their coming to- 
night, but there is never any answering for red-skins. T 
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irould leave HuDtiog Dog with you, but we ahall want him 
to help make tiie framework for the canoes; the Indiana 
are a deal handier than we are in making lashings. I will 
Bend your supper up here, lad, and your buffalo robes. 
Then you can take it by turns to watch and sleep. I 
reckon we shall be at work all night, we have got to get 
the job finished as quick as we caa" 

A quarter of an hour later Sam Hicks came up. 

"Have you got the trees down, Sam!" 

"Lor* bless yon, it didn't take a minute to do that. We 
got them down and split them up, then Ut a fire and got the 
meat over it and the kettle, and mixed the dough." 

"Did you kill another bearl We heard you firing" 

"No; the critter was too high up, and I ain't much good 
at shooting. Perhaps they will get sight of him to-morrow, 
and Harry and the chief will bring him down if he ia 
within range at their shooting-irons. It is 'tamal dark up 
here." 

In twenty minutes two lights were seen approaching, 
and Harry and Hunting Di^ came up carrying pine-wood 
torches. Each had a great faggot of wood fastened on bis 
back, and Harry also carried the frying-pan, on which were 
a pile of meat and two great hunks of bread, while Hunting 
Dog brought two tin pannikina of hot tea. 

" That will make it more cheerful for you," Harry said, as 
he unfastened the rope that tied the faggot to his shoulders. 
"Now, Hunting Dog get a good fire as soon as yon can, 
and then come down again to us," 

The fire was soon blazing merrily, and Tom and Sam 
sat down to enjoy their meal 

"Don't you think one of ua ought to keep watch, Saml" 

"Not a bit of it," Sam said. "The red-skins will never 
. dare to enter that cafion until after dark, and if they started 
now and made their way straight on, they would not be 
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here for another three or four hours. I would bet my 
boots they don't come at all to-night j even if they were 
not scared at us, they would be scared at coming near the 
river in the dark. No, we will just take our meal comfort- 
able and smoke a pipe, and then I will take first watch and 
you shall take a sleep. We ain't closed an eye since the night 
before last." 

Tom, indeed, was nearly asleep before be had finished his 
pipe, and felt that he really must get a nap. So saying to 
Sam, "Be sure and wake me in two hours," he rolled him- 
self in his robe and instantly fell asleep. 

It seemed to him that he had only just gone off when 
Sam roused him. He leapt to his feet, however, rifle in 
liand. 

"Anything the matter, Sam!" 

"Everything quiet^" the miner replied. 

"What did you wake me for then? I have not been 
asleep five minutes." 

"According to my reckoning, mate, you have been 
asleep better'n five hours. It was aboat half-past eight 
when you went oflT, and I reckon it is two now, and will 
begin to get light in another hour. I would not have 
waked you till daybreak, but I found myself dropping off." 

"I am awfully sorry," Tom begaa 

"Don't you trouble, young un. By the time you have 
been as long in the West as I have you won't think 
anything of two nights' watch. Now you keep a sharp 
look-out. I don't think there is much chance of their 
coming, but I don't want to be woke up with a red-skin 
conu'ng right down on the top of me." 

" I see you have let the fire out, Sam," Tom said, with a 
little shiver. 

" I put it out houi's ago," Sam said, as he prepared to lie 
down. " It would never have done to keep it all night, for a 
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red-Hkia would see my head over the top of the wall, whUe I 
should not get a sight of bim till he waa within arm's-length." 

Tom took up his post, and gazed earnestly into the dark- 
ness beyond the wall Ue felt that his sense of vision would 
be of no use whatever, and therefore threw all bis faculties 
into that of listening. Slight as was the chance of the 
Indians coming, iie yet felt somewhat nervous, and it was a 
satisfaction to him to see beyond the mouth of the caiion 
the glow of the fire, by which, as he knew, the others were 
hard at work. 

In an hour the morning began to break, and as aoon as 
he could see well up the canon he relighted the fire, 
jumping up to take a look over the wall every minute or 
so. It was not long before he saw his uncle approaching 
with a kettle. 

"I saw your smoke, Tom, and guessed that you would 
be glad of a mug of hot tea. Vou have seen no signs of 
Indians, I suppose}" 

" We have heard nothing, uncle. As to seeing, up to 
half an hour ago there was no possibility of making out any- 
thing. But I have not even been listening ; Sam went on 
guard directly we had finished supper, and 1 asked him to 
call me in two hours, but he did not wake me until two 
o'clock." 

" He is a good fellow," Harry said. " Well, don't wake 
him now. I can't leave you tlie kettle, for we have to keep 
boiling water going, but you can put his tin into the ashes 
and warm it up when he wakes. Here are a couple of pieces 
of bread." 

"Why do you have to keep the kettle boiling, uncle I" 

"To bend the wood with. The piece we are working on 
is kept damp with boiling water. We hold it for a time 
over the fire, pouring a little water on as fast as it evapo- 
rates: that softens the wood, and we can bend it much more 
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evenly than we could if we did it by force. Besides, when 
it ia faatened into its position it remains, when it ia dry, 
in that shape, and throws no strain on to anything." 

"Are you getting on wellt" 

"Capitally. We should have done both the frames by 
DOW, but we were obliged to make them very strong so as 
resist the bumps they are sure to get against rocks^ When 
they are finished you might almost let them drop off the top 
of a house, they will be so strong and elastic If the Indiana 
will but give us time we eh&U make a first-rate job of them." 

Three hours later Harry came up again with the kettle 
and some cooked meat Sam had just woke up, and was 
quite angry with Tom for not rousing him before. " The 
others have been working all night," he said, "and here 
have I been asleep for five hours; a nice sort of mate they 
will think me." 

"Well, but you wore watching five hours, Sam; and I 
would a deal rather work all night than stand here for 
two hours in the dark, wondering all the time whether the 
Indians are crawling up, and expecUng at any moment to 
hear a rush against the walL" 

"I am going to take your place, Sam, when you have 
finished your breakfast," Harry said as he came up. " If 
the Utes found out last night that we had gone, their scoute 
may be coming down before long. i/Lj rifle shoots a bit 
straighter than yours does." 

"It ain't the rifle, Harry," Sam said good-temperedly; 
" it is the eye that is wrong, not the shooting-iron. I never 
had much practice with these long guns, but when it comes 
to a six-shooter, I reckon I can do my share as well as most 
But they won't give me a chance with it" 

" I hope they won't, Sam. I am sure they won't aa long 
as there is light, and I hope that before it gets dark they 
will conclude to leave us alone." 
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A vigilant watch was kept now. 

"I think I saw a head look out from that comer," Tom 
exclaimed suddenly, two hours after Sam had left them. 

" I am quite sure I did, Tom. We must wait until he 
shows himself a bit more. I reckon it is a good three 
hundred yards off, and a man'e head is a precious small 
mark at that distance. Stand a bit higher and lay your rifle 
on the wall. Don't fire if he only puts his head oat They 
know we can shoot, bo there is not any occasion to give 
them another leSBOn. I don't hold to killing, unless you 
have got to do it Let him have a good look at ua. 

"When he goes back and tells the tribe that there is a 
three hundred yards' straight passage without shelter, and a 
strong wall across the end of it, and two white men vrith 
rifles ready to shoot, I reckon they will know a good deal 
better than to try to come up it, as long as there is light 
Besides, they won't think there is any occasion to hurry, for 
they won't count on our taking to the river, and will know 
that we shall be keeping watch at night So it may very well 
be that they will reckon on wearing ua out, and that we may 
not bear of them for a week. There is the fellow's head again I " 

The head remained visible round the comer of the ro«k 
for two or three minutes. 

" He knows all about it now, Tom. You won't see any 
more of him to^ay. I will go down and lend them a lumd 
below." 

Tom asked no questions about the horses; he had thought 
of them a score of times as he stood on guard, and the 
thought had occurred to him that it was possible the 
shots he had heard while they were building the wall on 
the previous aftemoon, had been the death-shots of the 
horses. It did not occur to him when Sam was telhng the 
story about the hear, that this was a got-up tale, but when 
be came to think it over, he thought it probable that it was 
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GO. Sam himself was not much of a shot, but Ben, although 
inferior to Harry or either of the two Indiaus, shot as well 
as Jerrj, and would hardly have missed a bear three or four 
times running. Each time the thought of the horses occurred 
to him he resolutely put it aside, and concentrated his mind 
upon the probable perils of the passage down the cations and 
the wonderful gorges they would traverse, and the adventures 
and excitement they were sure to pasit through. He thought 
how fortimate it was they had taken the precaution of send- 
ing their specimens of quartz back to the fort ; for were they 
in the canoes, the fruits of the journey would be irrevocably 
lost were these to upset; for now the Indians had twice 
discovered the presence of whites in the valley they would 
be sure to watch it closely, and it would not be possible to 
go up to the mine again unless in strong force. 

The day passed quietly. Harry brought up Tom's meal^ 
and late in the afternoon all hands came up, and the wall of 
stones was raised four feet^ making it almost impregnable 
against a sudden attack. The two Indians took post there 
with Tom, and watched alternately all night. The Utes, 
however, remained perfectly quiet. They probably felt 
sure that the fugitives must sooner or later be forced to 
surrender, and were disinclined to face the loss that must 
occur before so strong a position, defended by seven men 
armed with rifles and revolvers, could be carried. 

At three o'clock on the following afternoon Hunting Dog 
came up. "Tom go down and get dinner," he said, "Hunting 
Dog will watch." 

Tom took his rifle and started down the cation. 

"Come on, lad," his uncle shouted. "We are pretty near 
ready for a start, and have all bad our dinner; so be quick 
about it We want to get well away from here before night" 

Tom went to the tire and ate his meal. As he sat down he 
saw that the stores, biankets, and robes had all been carried 
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awaf. When he finished, hJB uncle led him down to the 
river. Two canoea were floating in the water, and the 
other men were standing beside them. 

"There, Tom, what do you think of themi" 

"They are splendid, uncle; it seems impossible that you 
can have built them in two days." 

" Five hands can do a lot of canoe-building in forty-eight 
hours' work, Tom." 

The canoea were indeed models of strength if not of 
beauty. They were each about twenty feet long and five 
feet wide. Two strong pieces of pine two inches square 
ran along the top of each side, and one of the same iridtfa 
but an inch deeper formed the keel The ribs, an inch 
wide and three-quarters of an inch thick, were placed 
at intervals of eighteen inches apart The canoes were 
almost fiat-bottomed. The ribs lay across the keel, which 
was cub away to allow them to lie flush in it, a strong 
nail being driven in at the point of junction— these being 
the only nails used in the boat's construction. The ribs ran 
straight out to almost the full width of the canoe, and were 
then turned sharp up, the ends being lashed with thongs 
of hide to the upper stringers. 

Outside the ribs were lashed longitudinal wattles of 
tough wood about an inch wide. They were placed an 
inch apart, extending over the bottom and half-way up the 
sida Over all was stretched the skin, five horses' hides 
having been used for each boat They were very strongly 
sewed together by a double row of thongs, the overlaps 
having, before being sewed, been smeared with melted fat. 
Cross-pieces of wood at the top kept the upper framework 
in its place. The hair of the skin was outward, the inner 
glistened with the fat that had been rubbed into it 

"They are strong indeed," Tom said. "They ought to 
stand anything, uncle." 
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" Yee, I think tbej would stand a bloir agunat any rock 
if it hadn't a cutting edge. They would jnet bound off aa a 
basket would. Of couree they are very heavy for canoes; 
but as they won't have to carry more than the weight of 
four men each, they will draw little over a couple of inches 
or so of water. 

"That is why we made them so wide. We could not get 
strength without weight; and as there is no saying what 
shallows there may be, and how close in some places rocks 
may come up to the surface, we were obliged to build them 
wide to get light draught You see we have made ten paddles, 
BO as to have a si)are one or two in case of breakage. We have 
two spare hides, so that we shall have the means of repair- 
ing damages." 

Tom said nothing about the horses. Manufactured into 
a boat, as the skins were, there was not much to remind him 
of them; but he pressed his uncle's hand and said, "Thank 
you very much, uncle; I don't mind so much now, but I 
should not like to have seen them before." 

" That is all right, Tom i it was a case of necessity. Sam 
and Ben shot them directly we got here." 

The stores were all laid by the boats, being divided 
between them so that the cargoes were in all respects dupli- 
cates of each other. Before Tom came down some had 
already been placed in each boat, with a blanket thrown 
over theuL 

"You have got the gold, I suppose, uncle!" 

" Von may bet that we did not leave that behind. There 
is half in each boat, and the bags are laahed to the timbers, 
BO that if there is an upset they cannot get lost" 

" How are we going!" 

" We have settled that you and I and the two Indians shall 
go together, and the rest in the other boat. The Indians 
know nothing of canoeing, and won't be of very much use. I 
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know jou were accustomed to boats, and I did some row- 
ing when I was » young man. I wiah we hod a couple of 
Canadian Indiana with us, or of balf-breeda; they are up to 
this Bort of work, and with one in the stem of each canos 
it would be a much less risky business going down the rapids. 
However, no doubt we shall get handy with the paddles 
before long," 

When everything was ready Harry fired his rifle, and in 
a couple of minutes Hunting Dog came mnning down. The 
others had already taken their seata He stepped into 
Harry's boat, and they at once pushed ofil 

The nver was mnning smoothly here, and Harry said, 
" Directly we get down a little way we will turn the boat's 
head up stream and practise for a bit. It would never do 
to get down into rough water before we can uae the paddles 
fairly." 

Tom sat in the bow of his boat, Hunting Dog was next 
to him, then came the chief, and Harry sat in the stem. 
A paddle is a much easier implement to manage for a be- 
ginner than is an oar, and it was not long before they found 
that they could propel the boats at a fair rate. In a short 
time they bad passed the end of the shelf at the mouth of 
the canon, and the cliffs on that side rose aa abruptly as 
they did on the other. The river was some eighty yards 
wide. 

"We will tarn here," Harry said, "and paddle up. We 
sha'n't do more than keep abreast of these rocks now, for 
the stream runs fast though it is so smooth." 

They foond, indeed, that they had to work bard to hold 
their position. 

"Now, Tom," Harry sang out^ "it is you and I do the 
steering yon know. When you want the head to go to the 
right you most work your paddle out from the boat, when 
you want to go to the left you must dip it in the water 
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rather farther ont and draw it towards the boat Of course 
wheo you have got the paddlo the other side you must do 
just the contrary. You must sing ont right or left according 
aa you see rocks ahead, and I shall steer with my paddle 
behind. I have a good deal more power over the boat than 
you have, and you must depend upon me for the steering, 
unless there is occasion for a smart swerve." 

At first the two boats shot backwards and forwards across 
the stream in a very erratic way, but after an hour's practice 
the steersroeu found the amount of force required. An 
hour later Harry thought that they were coiupeteut to 
make a start, and turning they shot rapidly past the cli& 
In a couple of miles there was a break in the rocks to the 
left 

"We will land there," Harry said. "There are trees 
near the water and bushes farther up. We will make a camp 
there. There is no saying how far we may have to go 
before we get another opportunity. We have done with 
the Utes for good, and can get a sound night's sleep. If 
you, chief, will start with Hunting Dog as soon as ve land 
we will get the things ashore and light the fire. Maybe you 
will be able to get a bear for us." 

They did not trouble to haul up the canoes, but fastened 
them by the head-ropes, which were made from, lariats, 
to trees on the shore, Daylight was beginning to fade as 
they lighted the fire. No time was lost before mixing the 
dough, and it was in readiness by the time that there were 
sufficient glowing embers to stand the pot ia The kettle 
was filled and hung on a tripod over the fire In a short 
time the Indians returned empty-handed. 

" No find bear," the chief said, " getting too dark to hunt 
Tomorrow morning try." 

Harry got up and went to the boats, and returned directly 
with a joint of meat Tom looked up in surprise. 
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"It IB not from yours, Tom," Jerry aaid as he saw him 
looking at it " We took the hind quarters of the foar pack- 
pomes, bat left the others alone. It was no use bringing 
more, for it would not keep." 

"So it is horsefleshl" Tom rather shrank from the idea 
of eatii^ it, and nothing would have induced him to touch 
it had he thought that it came from his own favourite. 
Some steaks were cut and placed in the frying-pan, while 
strips were hung over the fire for those who preferred the 
meat in that way. Tom felt strongly inclined to refuse alto- 
gether, but when he saw that the others took their meat as 
a matter of course, and proceeded to eat with a good appe- 
tite, he did not like to do so. He hesitated, however, before 
tasting it ; but Harry said with a laugh, " Fire away, Tom. 
You can hardly tell ft from beef, and they say that in Paris 
lota of horseflesh is sold as beef." 

Thus encour^ed, Tom took a mouthful, and found it by 
no means bad, for from their long stay in the valley the 
animals were all in excellent condition, and he acknowledged 
to himself that he would not have known the flesh from 
beef. 

" I call it mighty good for a change," Jerry said. " Out 
on the plains, where one can get buffalo, one would not take 
horse for choice, but as we have been eating deer and bear 
meat for about a year, horse-meat ain't bad by no means. 
What! You won't take another bit, Tom!" 

"Not to-night, Jerrys nest time I shall be all right. 
But it is my first trial, you know, and though I can't say 
it is not good, it ^ves me a queer feeling, so I will stick to 
the bread." 

" Well, boys," Harry said presently, " we have made a first- 
rate start, and have got out of a big scrape, easier than I 
ever looked for. We could not have got two better canoes 
for our work if we had had them brought special from 
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Cftnada, and it eeems to me that they ought to go down 
pretty near anywhere without much damage. We shall get 
real handy with our paddlea in two or three days, and I 
hope we sba'n't meet with any big rapids until we have got 
into the way of managing them welL" 

" You bet, Harry, we have got out well," said Jerry. " I 
tell you it looked downright ugly, and I wouldn't have given 
a continental for our chances. As for the rapids, I guese we 
shall generally find rocks one side or the other where we can 
make our way along, and we can let down the canoea by 
the ropes. Anyhow, we need not get skeery over tbem. 
After getting out of that valley with our hur on, the thought 
of them does not trouble me a cent" 



CHAPTER XVL 

AFLOAT IN OANOSS. 

THE two Indians were off long before daylight, and just 
as the others were having a wash at the edge of the 
river they heard the crack of a rifle some distance up the 
cliff. 

"Bearl" Jerry exclwmed; " and I reckon they have got it, 
else we should have heard another shot directly afterwards. 
That will set us up in food for some tima Get the fire made 
up, Tom, you won't have to eat horse steak for breakfast 
unless you like." 

The Indians returned half an hour later laden with as 
much bear-flesh as they could carry. 

"I vote we atop here for two days," Harry said, "We 
have got a lot of meat now, but it won't keep for twenty- 
four hours in this heat, so I vote we cut it up and dry it as 
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the Indians do buffalo-meat; it Till keep any time. Besides, 
we deserve a couple of days' rest, and we can practise 
paddling while the meat dries. We got on very well yester- 
day, but I do want us to get quite at home in the boats 
before we get to a bad bit." 

The proposal was agreed to, and as soon as breakfast was 
over the whole of the meat was cut up into thin slices and 
hung up on cotds fastened from tree to tree. 

" It OQgfat to take three days to do it properly, and four is 
better," Harry said. " Still, aa we have cut it very thin, I 
should think two days in this hot sun ought to be enough." 

"Are there any fish in the river, uncle)" 

" I have no doubt there are, Tom, gristo of them, but we 
have got no hooks." 

"Jerry has got some, he told me he never travelled 
without them, and we caught a lot of fish with them up in 
the mountains just after we started before. I don't know 
about line, but one might unravel one of the ropes." 

" I think you might do better than that, Tom. The next 
small animal we shoot we might make some lines from the 
gut. Theyneedn't be above five or six feet long. Beyond that 
we could cut a strip of thirty or forty feet long from one of 
the bides. However, we can do nothing at present in that 
way. Now let us get into the canoes and have a couple of 
hours' paddling. After dinner we will have another good 
spell at the work." 

By evening there was a marked improvement in the 
paddling over that of the previous day, and after having had 
another day's practice all felt confident that they should get 
on very well By nightfall on the second day, the meat 
was found to be thoroughly dried, and was taken down and 
packed in bundles, and the next morning they started as 
soon as it was light It was agreed that the boats should 
follow each other at a distance of a hundred yards, so that 
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the leader could signal to the one behind if seriouB difficulties 
were made out ahead, and so enable it to row to the bank in 
time. Were both drawn together into the suck of a dan- 
gerous rapid they might find themselves without either boats 
or stores, whereas if only one of the boats was broken up, 
there would be the other to fall back upon. Harry's boat 
was to take the lead on the first day, and Tom, as he knelt 
in the bows, felt his heart beat with excitement at the 
thought of the unknown that lay before them, and that 
they were about to make their way down passes probably 
unpenetrated by man. Passing between what had seemed 
to them the entrance to a narrow caiion, they were surprised 
to find the river widen out On their right a great sweep 
of hills bent round like a vast amphitheatre, the resem- 
blance being heightened by the ledges running in regular 
lines along it, tlie cliff being far from perpendicular. 

" I should think one could climb up there," Tom said, half- 
turning round to his uncle. 

"It looks like it,Tom,but thereisnosayingj some of those 
steps may be a good deal steeper than they look. However, 
I have no doubt one could find places where it would be 
possible to climb if there were any use in doing so, but as we 
should only find ourselves up on bad lands we should gain 
nothing by it." 

" I don't mean we should want to climb up now, uncle; 
but it seemed a sort of satisfaction to know that there are 
places where one could climb in case we got the boats 
smashed up." 

" If we had to make our way up, lad, it would be much 
better to go by one of the lateral cations like the one we 
came down by. 1 can see at least half a dozen of them 
going up there. We should certainly find water, and we 
might find game, but up on the plateau we should find 
neither one nor the other." 
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On the lettrhand bank of the river the cliffs fell still 
farther back in wide terraces, that rose one behind the 
other up to a perpendicular cliff half a mile back from 
the river. There was a shade of green here and there, and 
the chief pointed far up the hill and exclaimed "Deer!" 

"That is good," Hany said. • "There are sure to be 
more of these places, and I should think we are not Ukely 
to starve anyhow. We can't spare time to stop now ; we 
want to have a long day's paddle to see what it is going 
to he Uke, and we have got meat enough for the present. 
If we happen to see a deer within rifte-shot, so that we caji 
get at him without much loss of time, we will atop, for after 
all freeh meat is better eating than dry." 

"I should think it would be, uncle," Tom said. "From 
the look of the stuff I should think it would be quite as 
tough as shoe leather and as tasteless." 

"It needs a set of sharp teeth, Tom, but if you are hard 
set I have no doubt you will be able to get through it, and 
at any rate it constitutes the chief food of the Indians 
between tlie Missouri and the Rockies." 

For the next three hours they paddled along on the quiet 
surface of the river. The other canoe had drawn up, since it 
was evident that here at least there was no reason why they 
should keep apart^ 

"I didn't expect we should find it as quiet as this, Harry," 
Jerry Curtis said. "It is a regular water-party, and I 
should not mind how long I was at it if it were all like 
this." 

" We shall have rough water enough presently, Jerry, and 
I expect we shall look back on this as the pleasantest part of 
the trip. It seems to me that the bills close in more towards 
the end of this sweep. It has made a regular horse-shoe." 

" I reckon it depends upon the nature of the rock," Ben 
put in. 
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" That is it, you may be aure, Ben. Wherever it is 
soft rock, in time it crumbles away like this; where it is 
hard the weather don't affect it much, and we get straight 
cliffs. I expect it is there we shall find the rapids worst 
Well, we ahall soon make a trial of them, I fancy. It looks 
like a wall ahead, but the road must go through somewhere." 

A quarter of an hour later Harry siud : " You had better 
drop back now, Jerry, there is the gap right ahead. If 
you see me hold up my paddle you row ashore. When we 
come to a bad rapid we had better all get out, and make our 
way down on the rocks as far as we can, to see what it is 
like. It will never do to go at it blind. Of course we may 
find places where the water comes to the wall faces on both 
sides, and then there is nothing to do but to take our 
chance, but I don't propose to run any risks that I can 
avoid." 

There waa a perceptible increase in the rate of the current 
as they neared the gorge, and when they came within a short 
distance of it Harry gave the signal to the boat behind, 
and both canoes made for the shore. As they stepped out 
on to the rocks the chief pointed to a ledge far above them. 
"There will be time for Hunting Dog to shoot a deer," 
he said, " while we go down to see canon." 

Tom in vain endeavoured to make out the object at which 
the Indian was pointing. Hunting Dc^ bad evidently noticed 
it before landing, and upon Harry giving a. nod of assent, 
started off with his rifle. The others waited until Jerry 
and his companions joined them, and then started along 
the rocks that had fallen at the foot of the cliffs. They 
were soon able to obtain a far better view of the gorge than 
they had done from the canoe. The river ran for a bit in 
a smooth glassy flood, but a short distance down, it began 
to form into waves, and beyond that they could see a mass 
of white foam and breakers. They made their way along 
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the rocks for nearly two milea. It aeemed well-nigh impoe- 
eible to Tom that the boats could go down without being 
swamped, for the waves were eight or ten feet high, with 
steep sides capped with white. At last the gorge widened 
again, and although the cliff to the right rose perpendicularly, 
on the other side it became less steep, and seemed lower 
down to assume the same character as that above the gorge. 

" It looks pretty bad," Harry said, speaking for almost 
the first time since they had started, for the roar of the 
water against the rocks, echoed and re-echoed by the cliffs, 
rendered conversation an impossibility. " It looks bad, but 
as far as I can see there are no rocks that come ap near 
the surface, and the canoes ought to go through the broken 
water safely enough." 

"It is an all-fired nasty-looking place," Jerty said; "but 
I have heard men who had been in the north talk abont 
rapids they had gone through, and from what they said 
about them they must have been worse than this. We 
have got to keep as near the side as we can; the waves 
ain't aa high there as they are in the middle, and we have 
got to keep the boat's head straight, and to paddle all we 
know. If we do that, I reckon the canoes will go through." 

They retraced their steps up the gorge. Hunting Dog 
was standing by the boat with the dead deer at his feet 
Jerry picked it up, "I had better take this, I reckon, 
Harry. You have got one man more than we have;" and 
he and his two companions went an to their boat. 

"Now, what do you think, Tom)" his uncle said. " Can 
you trust your head to keep cooH It will need a lot of 
nerve, I can tell you, and if her head swerves in the slightest 
she wilt swing round, and over she will go, and it would 
want some tall swimming to get out of that race. You 
paddle as wall as the chief, — better, I think, — but the chiefs 
nerves are like iron. He has not been practising steering 
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as you have, but as there eeem to be no rocks about, that 
won't matter so much. I ought to be able to keep ber 
straight, if you three paddle hard. It may need a turn of 
the paddle now and then in the bow, but that we can't telL 
So it shall be just aa you like, lad If you think your 
nerves can stand it you take your usual place, but if you 
have doubts about it, it were best to let the chief go Ibere." 

" I think I could stand it, uncle, for I have been out in. 
wherries in some precious rough seas at Spithead; but I 
think it would be best for the chief to take my place this 
time, and then I shall see how I feel" 

Harry said a few words to the chief in his own language, 
and Leaping Horse without a word stepped into the bow, 
while Tom took the seat behind him. 

" We sha'n't be long going down," Harry said, " I reckon 
the stream is running ten miles an hour, and as we shall be 
paddling, it will take us through in ten minutes. We had 
all better sit farther aft, so as to take her bow right out of 
water. She will go through it ever so much easier sa" 

They shifted their seats until daylight could be seen 
under the keel a foot from the bow, 

" I think that is about the right trim," Harry said, " Now 
paddle all." 

The boat shot off from the shore. A minute later it 
darted into the goi^ the Indian setting a long sweeping 
8trok& There were two or three long heaves, and then they 
dashed into the race. Tom held his breath at the first wall 
of water, but, buoyant and lightly laden as the canoe was, 
with fully a foot of free board, she rose like a feather over 
it, and darted down into the hollow beyond. Tom kept 
his eyes fixed on the back of the chiefs head, clenched his 
teeth tightly, and paddled away with all his strength. He 
felt that were he to look round he should turn giddy at the 
turmoil of water. Once or twice he was vaguely conscious 
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of HaiTy's shouts, " Keep her head inshore!" or "A little 
farther out!" but like a man rowing a race he heeded the 
words but little. His faculties were concentrated on his 
work, but he could see a slight swerre of the Indian's 
body when he was obeying an order. 

He was not conscious of any change of motjon, either in 
the boat or in the water round, when Harry shouted, "Easy 
all!" and even then it was the chiefs ceasing to paddle 
rather than Harry's shout which caused him to stop. Then 
he looked round and saw that the race was passed, and that 
the canoe was floating in comparatively quiet water. 

"She is a daisy!" Harry shouted; "we could not do better 
if we had been all Canadian half-breeds, chief. Now, we had 
better set to and bale her out as quickly as we can." 

Tom now for the first time perceived that he was kneel- 
ing in water, and that the boat was nearly half-full. 

Their tea pannikins had been laid by their sides in readi- 
ness, and Hunting Dog touched him and passed forward his 
tin and the chiefs, both of which had been swept aft The 
Seneca at once began to throw out the water, but Tom for a 
minute or two was unable to follow his example. He felt 
as weak as a child. A nervous quivering ran through his 
body, and his hand trembled so that he could not grasp the 
handle of the tin. 

"Feel bad, Tomi" his uncle asked cheerily from behind. 
"Brace up, lad; it was a pretty warm ten minutes, and I 
am not surprised you feel it. Now it is over I am a little 
shaky myself." 

"I shall be all right presently, uncle." A look at the 
chiefs back did more to steady Tom's nerves than his own 
efforts. While he himself was panting heavily, and was 
bathed in perspiration, the chief's breath came so quietly 
that he could scarce see his shoulders rise and fall, as he 
baled out the water with perfect unconcern. With an 
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effort the boy took hold of hie dipper, and by the time the 
boat was empty his nerves were gaining their Bteadiness, 
though his breath still came quickly. As he laid down his 
tin he looked round. 

"Heap water," Hunting Dog said with aamlle; "run like 
herd of buffalo." 

The other boat lay twenty yards behind them, and was 
also engaged in baling. 

"All right now, Tom)" 

"All rights uncle; but it is lucky you put Uie chief in the 
hows. I should have made a mess of it; for from the time 
we got into the waves it seemed nothing but confusion, and 
though I heard your voice I did not seem to understand 
what you said." 

"It was a trial to the nerves, Tom, but we shall all get 
accustomed to it before we get through. Well, thank Ood, 
we have made our first run safely. Now paddle on, we will 
stop at the firat likely place and have a meal" 

A mile farther they saw a pile of drift-wood on the left 
bank, and Hury at once headed the canoe to it, and draw- 
ing the boat carefully alongside they got out A minute 
later the other canoe joined them. 

" Jee-hoshaphat, Harry 1" Jerry exclaimed as he stepped 
out; " that was worse nor a cyclone. I would rather sit on 
the back of the worst kind of bucker than jump over those 
waves again. If we are going to have much of thia I should 
say let us find our way back and ask the Utes to finish us 
off" 

"It was a rough bit, Jerry; bat it might have been a 
deal worse if there had been rocks in the stream. All we 
had to do was to keep her straight and paddle." 

"And a pretty big all too," Jerry grumbled. "I felt 
akeered pretty nigh out of my wits, and the other two allow 
they were just as bad. If it hadn't been for your boat ahead 
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I reckon we should never have gooe through it, but u long 
aa you kept on straight, there didn't seem any reason why 
we shouldn't I tell you I feel so shaky that if then were 
a grizzly twenty yards off I am blamed if I could keep the 
muzzle of my rifle on it" 

Tom had beea feeling a good deal ashamed of his nerrons- 
uess, and was much relieved at hearing that these seasoned 
men had felt somewhat the same as he had done. 

"What do you say, boys," Harry asked when breakfast 
had been cooked and eaten, "if we stop here for to-dayt 
Likely enough we may get some game, and if not it won't 
matter, for the deer will last us a couple of days." 

"You bet," Ben Qulston saidj "I think we have had 
enough of the water for to-day. I don't feel quite sure now 
I ain't going round and round, and I don't think any of 
us will feel right till we have had a night's sleeps Besides, 
all the rugs and blankets are wet and want spreading oat in 
the sun for a hit, and the flour will want overhauling." 

"That settles it, Ben; let us get all the outfit out of the 
boats at onca" 

After the things had been laid out to dry the two Indians 
went off in search of game; but none of the others felt 
any inclination to move, and they spent the rest of the day 
lying about smoking and dozing. The Indians brought 
back a big-horn, and the next morning the canoes dropped 
down the stream agun. For some miles the river flowed 
quietly along a wide valley. At the end of that time it 
made an abrupt turn and entered the heart of the moun- 
tains. Aa before, Harry's canoe went in advance. The 
caBon was here a deep gloomy chasm, with almost perpen- 
dicular sides, and for some distance the river ran ewiftly 
and smoothly, then white water was seen ahead, so the 
two boats rowed in to the rocks at the foot of the precipice, 
and the occupants proceeded to explore the pass ahead. It 
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was of a different character to the last. Black rocks rose 
everyiivhere above the suriace, and amoDg these the river 
flowed with extraordinary force and rapidity, foaming and 
roaring. 

All agreed that it whs madness to think of descending 
here, and that a portage was necessary. The contents of the 
boats were lifted out, and then one of them was carried 
down over the rocks by the united strength of the party. 
They bad gone half a mile when they came to a spot where 
they could go no farther, as the water rushed along against 
the rock w^l itself. Some fifty yards further down they 
could see that the ledge again began. 

" We must go and fetch the other boat," Harry shouted 
above the din of the water, "and let them down one by 
ona There is no other way to do it." 

The second boat was brought down, and another journey 
was made to bring down the stores. The lariats were then 
tied together. 

" Let us sit down and smoke a pipe before we do anything 
more," Jerry said. "Three times up and down them rocks is 
worse nor thirty miles on a level." 

All were glad to adopt this suggestion, and for half an 
hour they sat watching the rushing waters. As they did 
80 they discussed how they had better divide their forces, 
and agreed that Harry's boat should, as before, go down 
first Throe men would be required to let the boat down, 
and it would need at least four to check the second boat 
when it came abreast of them. Although all felt certain 
that a single Une of the plaited hide would be sufficient, 
they determuied to use two lines to ensure themselves 
against risk. 

" I should let them run out fast at firsl^ Jerry, only keeping 
enough strain on them to keep her head well up stream. 
Begin to check her gradually, and let her down only inch by 
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inch. When you see we are close to the rocks, hold her there 
while we get her alongside, and don't leave go till we lift 
her from the water. Directly we are out, fasten the ropes to 
the bow of your canoe, then launch her carefully; and what- 
ever you do, don't let go of the rope. Launch her stem first 
close to the wall, then two get in and get well towards the 
stem, while the other holds the rope until the last moment 
Then those two in the boat must begin to paddle as hard as 
they can, while the last man jumps in and snatches up bis 
paddle. Keep her head close to the wall, for if the current 
catches it and takes her round she would capsize in a moment 
against those rocks. Paddle all you know ; we shall haul in 
the rope as fast as you come down. When you coine abreast 
two of us will check her, and the others will be on the 
rocks to catch hold of her side as she swings in." 

The first canoe was launched stern foremost, the four men 
took their seats in her and began to paddle against the stream 
with all their strength, while Jerry and his companions let 
the lines rim through their fingers. The boat glanced along 
by the side of the wall. The men above put on more and 
more strain, giving a turn of the ropes round a smooth water- 
worn rock they had before picked out as suitable for the 
purposa The wat«r surged against the bow of the canoe, 
lifting it higher and higher as the full strain of the rope 
came upon it The chief was kneeling in the stern facing 
the rocks below, and as the canoe came abreast of them he 
brought her in alongside. Harry held up his paddle, the 
men above gave another turn of the ropes round the rock, 
and the canoe remained stationary. Hunting Dog sprang 
out on to the rocks, and taking hold of the blade of the 
chiefs paddle, brought the canoe in so close that the others 
were able to step ashore without difficulty. The baggage was 
taken out, and the canoe lifted from the water, turned upside 
down, and laid on the rocks. 
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Harry held up hEs hand to show that they were ready, 
having before he did bo chosen a etone round which to wind 
the Uriata. The otlier boat waa then launched. Sam and 
Ben took their places astern and began to paddle against 
the etream. As they were is the back-wator below the 
ledge of rock they were able to keep her stationary while 
Jerry took his place and got out his paddle. When all were 
ready, they paddled her out from the back-water. As soon 
as the current caught her she fiew past the cliff like an 
arrow, although the three men were now paddling at the 
top of their speed. Harry and the chief pulled in the rope 
hand over hand, while Hunting Dog and Tom went a short 
way do WD the rocks. 

"Don't check her too suddenly, chief," Harry shouted. 
"Let the rope run out easy at first and bring the strain on 
gradually." 

" The ropes will hold," the chief said. "One stop buffalo 
in gallop, two stop boat." 

"Yes, but you would pull the head out of the canoe, 
chief, if you stopped her too suddenly." 

The chief nodded. He had not thought of that In spite 
of the efforts of the oarsmen the canoe's head was swerving 
across the stream just as she came abreast of theuL A 
moment later she felt the check of the rope. 

"Easy, chief, easy!" Harry shouted, as die water shot up 
high over the bow of the canoe. "Wait till she gets a bit 
lower or we shall capsize her." 

The check of the bow had caused the stem to swerve out, 
and when they again checked her she was several lengths 
below them with her head inclined to shore. More and more 
stnun was put on the ropes, until they were as taut as iron bars. 
A moment later Tom and Hunting Dog seized two paddies 
held out to them, and the boat came gently in alongside. 

"Gosh!" Ben exclaimed, as he stepped ashore, "it has 
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taken aB much out of me as working a windlass for a day. 
I am blamed if I did not think the hull boat was coming to 
pieces. I thought it was all over with us for surc^ Harry; when 
she first felt the rope, the water came in right over the side." 

"It was touch and go, Ben; but there was a rock just 
outside you, and if we had not checked her a bit her head 
would have gone across it, and if it had, I would not have 
given a red cent for your lives." 

All day they toUed on foot, and by nightfall had made 
but four miles. Then they camped for the uight among the 
rocks. The next four days were passed in similar labour. 
Two or three times they had to cross the torrent in order to 
get on to fallen rocks on the other side to that which they 
were following. These passages demanded the greatest 
caution. In each case there were rocks showing above 
water in the middle of the channel One of these was 
chosen as most suited to their purpose, and by means of the 
ropes a canoe was sheered out to it Its occupants then 
took their places on the rock, and in turn dropped the other 
boat down to the next suitable point, the process being 
repeated, step by step, until the opposite bank was reached 

At the end of the fourth day the geological formation 
changed. The rock was softer, and the stream had 
worn a more even path for itself, and they decided 
to take to the boats again. There was no occasion for 
paddling now, it was only when a swell on the surface 
marked some hidden danger below that a stroke or two of 
the paddle was needed to sweep them clear of it For four 
hours they were carried along at the rate of fully twelve 
miles an hour, and at the end of that time they shot out 
from between the overhanging walla into a comparatively 
broad valley. With a shout of delight they headed the 
boats for shore, and leapt out on to a flat rock a few inches 
above the water. 
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" If we could go on at that pace right down we should not 
be long before we were out of the mountains," Tom said. 

" We could do with a bit slower, Tom ; that is too fast 
to be pleasant. Just &boat half that would do — six miles 
an hour. Twelve hours a day would take us out of the 
canons in a fortnight or bo. We might do that safely, but we 
could not calculate on having such good luck as we have had 
to-day, when going along at twelve miles an hour. The 
pace for the last four days has been just as much too slow 
as this ie too fast. Four miles a day working from morning 
till night is heart-breaking. In spite of our run to-day, we 
cannot have made much over a hundred miles since we 
started. Well, there is one comfort, we are in no great 
hurry. We have got just the boats for the work, and 
so far as we can see, we are likely to find plenty of food. 
A job like this isn't to be reckoned child's play. So far I 
consider we have had good luck; I shall be well content if 
it averages as well all the way down. The fear is we may 
get to falls where we can neither carry nor let the boats 
down. In that case we should have to get out of the cwion 
Bomewhere, pack as much flour as we could cany, and make 
our way across country, though how far we might have to 
travel there is no knowing. I hope it mayn't come to that; 
but at any rate I would rather go through even worse places 
than that canon above than have to quit the boats." 

" Right you are, Harry," Jerry screed. " I would rather 
tote the canoe on my back all the way down to Mexico, 
than have to try and make my way over the bad lands to 
the hills. Besides, when we get a bit farther we shall be in 
the Navahoe country, and the Utes ain't a sarcumatance to 
them. The Ute ain't much of a lighter anyway. He will 
kill white men he finds up in his hills, 'cause he don't 
want white men there, but he has to be five or six to 
one before he will attack him. The Navahoe kills the white 
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man 'cause he is a white man, and 'caaae be likes killing. 
He is a fighter, and don't you foi^t it If it had been 
Navahoes instead of Utes that had caaght us np in the 
hills, you may bet your bottom dollar our scalps vould be 
drying in their lodges now." 

" That is BO, Jerry," Ben put in. " Besides, the Navahoes 
and the Apache have got do fear of white men. They 
have been raiding Mexico for hundreds of years, and 
man to man they can whip Meidkins out of their boots. I 
don't say as they haven't a considerable respect for western 
hunters; they have had a good many lessons that th^so 
can out-shoot them and out-fight them; still they ain't scared 
of them as plain Indians are. They are a bad lot, look at 
them which way yon will, and I don't want to have to 
tramp across their country noways. It was pretty hard work 
carrying that boat along them rocks, but I would rather 
have to do so, right down to the plains, than get into a muss 
Tvith the Navahoes." 

" How far does the Navahoe country come this wayl" 

"There ain't no fence, Tom, I expect They reckon as 
it's their country just as far as they like to coma They don't 
come up as far north as this, but where they ends and 
where the Utes b^n no one knows but themselves; and 
I reckon it shifts according as the Navahoes are busy with 
the Mexicans in the south, or have got a quiet spell, and 
take it into their heads to hunt this way." 

For many days they continued their journey, sometimes 
floating quietly along a comparatively wide valley, some- 
times carrying their boats past dangerous rapids, sometimes 
rushing along at great speed on the black, deep water, 
occasionally meeting with falls where everything had to be 
taken out of the canoes, and the boats themselves allowed 
to shoot over the falls with long ropes attached, by which 
they were drawn to shore lower down. It was seldom 
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that they were without meat, as Beveral big-hornB and two 
bears were shot by the Indians. They had no doubt that 
they could have caught fish, hut as a rule they were too 
tired when they arrived at their halting-place to do more 
than cook and eat their suppers before they lay down to 
rest. 

"I reckon it won't be very long before we come upon a 
Mexican village," Harry said one day, after they had been 
six weeks on their downward course. " I have heard there 
is one above the Grand Canon." 

The scenery had varied greatly. In some of the valleys 
groves of trees bordered the river; sometimes not even a tuft 
of grass was to be seen. Occasionally the cliffs ran in an 
even line for many miles, showing that the country beyond 



was a level plateau, at other ti 
mbling ruined castles, li 
Frequently the cli 



IS rugged peaks and pinnacles 
lighthouses, and churches could 
B three or four thousand 
feet in an almost unbroken line, but more often there were 
rounded terraces, where it would have been easy to ascend 
to the upper level Everywhere the various strata were of 
different colours: soft grays and browns, orange, vermilion, 
purple, green, and yellow. They soon learned that when 
they passed through soft strata, the river ran quietly; where 
the rocks were hard there were falls and rapids; where the 
strata lay horizontal the stream ran smoothly, though often 
with great rapidity; where they dipped up stream there 
were dangerous rapids and falls. 

Since the start the river had been largely swollen by the 
junctions of other streams, and was much wider and deeper 
than it had been where they embarked; and even where the 
rapids were fiercest they generally found comparatively 
quiet water close to the bank on one side or the other. 
Twice they had had upsets, both Uie boats having been 
capsized by striking upon rocks but an inch or two below 
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the surface of the vater. Little harm was doDe, for the 
guns and all other valuable article were lashed to the sides 
of the boats, while strips of bide, zigzagged across the ends 
of the canoes at short distances apart, prevented the blankets 
and rugs and other bulky articles from dropping out when 
the boat capsized. 

Since die river had become wider and the dangers less 
frequent, the boats always kept near each other. Upsets 
wore therefore only the occasion for a hearty laugh; for it 
took but a few minutes to right the canoe, bale it out, and 
proceed on their way. Occasionally they had unpleasant 
visitors at their camp, and altogether they killed ten or 
twelve rattle-snakes. In some of the valleys they found 
the remains of the dwellings of a people far anterior to the 
present Indian races. Some of these ruins appeared to have 
been communal housea At other points they saw diff- 
dwellingB in the face of the rook, with rough sculptures and 
hieroglyphics. The caSons varied in length from ten to a 
hundred and fifty miles, the comparatively flat country 
between them varying equally in point of appearance and 
in the nature of the rocks. As they got lower they once 
or twice saw roughly-made rafts, composed of three or four 
logs of wood, showing where Indians had crossed the river. 
The journey so far had been much mors pleasant than 
they had expected, for as the river grew wider the dangers 
were fewer and farther apart, and more easily avoided; and 
they looked forward to the descent of the Grand Caiion, 
from which they knew they could not be far distant, without 
much fear that it would prove impracticable. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
THE GRAND CANON. 

PASSING from a short caiion, the boats emerged into a 
valley with flat shores for some distance from the river. 
On the right was a wide side caiion, which might afford a 
passage up into the hills. Half a mile lower down there 
were trees and signs of cultivation ; and a light smoke rose 
among them. At this, the first sign of human life they had 
seen since they took to the boats, all hands paddled rapidly. 
They were approaching the shore, when Leaping Horse said 
to Harry: "No go close. Stop in river and see, perhaps 
bad Indians. Leaping Horse not like smoke." 

Harry called to the other canoe, and they bore out into 
the stream again. The chief stood up in the boat, and after 
gadng at the shore silently for a moment said: 

" Village burnt. Burnt little time ago, post still burning." 

As he resumed his seat Harry stood up in tura 

"That is so, chief. There have only been five or six 
huts; whether Indian or white, one can't tell now." 

Just at this moment an Indian appeared on the bank. 
As bis eye fell on the boats he started. A moment later 
he raised a war-yelL 

"Navahoe," the chief said. "Navaboe war-party come 
down, kill people and bum villaga Must row hard." 

The yell had been answered from the wood, and in two 
or three minutes as many score of Indians appeared on the 
banka They shouted to the boats to come to shore, and 
88 no attention was paid, some of them at once opened fire. 
The river was about a quarter of a mile wide, and although 
the shots splashed round them the boats were nob long in 
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reaching the farther bank, but not unharmed, for Ben had 
dropped bis paddle and fallen back ia the boat 

"Ishe badly hurti" Harry aeked anxiously as the canoea 
drew alongside each other near the bank, and Sam turned 
round to look at his comrade. 

"He has finished his journey," Sam sdd in a hoarse 
voice. " He has gone down, and a better mate and a truer 
heart I never met The ball has hit him in the middle of 
the forehead. It were to be, I guess, tor it could only have 
been a chance ehot at that distance." 

Exclamations of sorrow and fury broke ^m the others, 
and for a few minutes there was no thought of the Indians, 
whose bullets were etill falling in the water, for the most 
part short of the boats. A sharp tap on the side of 
Harry's canoe, followed by a jet of water, roused them. 

"We mustn't stop here," Harry siud, as Hunting Dog 
plugged the hole with a piece of dried meat, " or poor Ben 
won't be the only one." 

" Let us have a shot first," Jerry said. " Young Tom, do 
you take a shot with Flumb-centre. It is about four hun- 
dred and fifty yards as near as I can reckon, and she will 
carry pretty true that distance." 

" We will give them a shot all round," Hany saJd, as he 
took up his rifle. 

Six shots were dischai^ed almost at the same moment 
One of the Indians was seen to fall, the rest bounded away 
to a short distance from the bank. Then Hunting Dog at 
aword from the chief stepped into the other canoe. Keeping 
close under the hank they paddled down. The Indians had 
ceased firing, and had disappeared at a run. 

"What are they up to now, chief)" 

" Going down to mouth of cafion, river sure to be narrow; 
get there before us." 

"Wait, Jerry," Harry shouted to the other boat, which 
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was some twenty yards &head. " Tha chief thinks they have 
gone to cut us off at the head of the caSon, which is likely 
enough. I don't suppose it is fifty yards wide there, and 
they will riddle us if we try to get through in daylight. 
We had better stop and have a meal and talk it over." 

The boats were rowed ashore, and the men landed and 
proceeded to light a fire as unconcernedly as if no danger 
threatened them. Ben's death had cast a heavy gloom 
over them, and but few words were spoken, until the meal 
was cooked and eaten. 

"It is a dog-^ned bad business," Jerry said. "I don't 
say at night as we mayn't gel past them without being 
hil^ but to go riubing into one of those -cafions in the 
dark would be as bad as standing their fire, if not wusa. 
The question is — could we leave the boats and strike 

"We could not strike across this side anyhow," Harry 
said. "There are no settlement west of the Colorado. 
We know nothing of the country, and it is a hundred to 
one we should all die of thirst even if we could carry 
enough grab to last us. If we land at all it must be on 
the other side, and then we could not reckon on striking a 
settlement short of two hundred mites, and two hundred 
miles across a country like this would be almost certain 
death." 

"As the Navahoes must have ridden down, Harry, there 
must be water. I reckon they came down that cafion 
opposite." 

"Navahoe on track in morning," the chief said quietly. 
"When they see we not go down river look for boat, 
find where we land and take np trail Cafion very plain 
road. Some go up there straight, take all our scalps." 

No one spoke for a moment or two. What the Seneca 
said was so evident to them that it was useless to argue. 
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" Well, chief, what do you advise yourself t" Harry asked 
at length. 

" Not possible go on foot, Harry. Coantry all rocka and 
cafions; cannot get through, cannot get water. Trouble 
with Navahoes toa Only chance get down in boat to-night. 
Keep close under this bank ; perhaps Indians not see us, 
night dark" 

"Do you think they can cross over to this side)" 

" Yes, got canoe. Two canoes in village, Leaping Horse 
saw them on bank. When it get* dark, cross over." 

"We will get a start of thera," Harry said. "DirecUy 
it is dark we can be off too. The shore is everywhere 
higher than oar heads as we sit in the canoes, and we can 
paddle in the shadow without being seen by them on the 
other side, while they won't venture to cross till it is pitch 
dark. As the stream runs something like three miles an 
hour, I reckon that they are hardly likely to catch us. Ab 
for the rapids, they don't often begin until yon are some 
little distance in. At any rat« we shall not have to go far, 
for the red-skins will not dare to enter the canon, so we can 
tie up till morning as soon as we are a short distance in. 
We have got to run the gauntlet of their fire, but after all 
that is better than taking our chances by leaving the boats. 
If we lie down when we get near them they may not see 
us at all; but if they do, a very few strokes will send us 
past theuL At any rate there seems less risk in that 
plan than in any other." 

The others agreed. 

" Now, boys, let ua dig a grave," he went on, as soon as 
the point was settled. " It is a sort of clay here and we 
can manage it, and it is not likely we shall find any place, 
when we are once in the caSon, where we can do it" They 
had neither picks nor shovels with them, for their mining 
tools had been left at the spot where they were at work, 
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but with tlieir axes and knives they dug a shallow grave, 
laid Ben's body in it, covered it up, and then rolled a 
number of boulders over it. 

Ben's death affected Tom greatly. They had lived 
together and gone through many perils and risks for 
nearly a year, and none had shown more unfla^ng good- 
humour throughout thua the man who had been killed. 
That the boats might npset and all might perish together, 
was a thought that had often occurred to him as they made 
their way down the river, but that one should be cut off 
like this had never once been contemplated by him. Their 
lives from the hour they met on the Big Wind River had 
seemed bound up together, and this sudden loss of one of 
the party affected him greatly. The others went about 
their work silently and sadly, hut they had been so accus- 
tomed to see life lost in sudden frays, and in one or other of 
the many dangers that miners and hunters are exposed to, 
that it did not affect them to the same extent as it did Tom. 

Except two or three men who remained on watch on the 
opposite bank, though carefully keeping out of rifle range, 
they saw no signs of the Navahoes during the day. As 
soon as it became so dark that they were sure their move- 
ments could not be seen from the other side, they silently 
took their places in the boats, and pushed off into the current 
For a quarter of an hour they lay in the canoes, then at a 
signal from Harry knelt up, took their paddles and began 
to row very quietly and cautiously, the necessity for drop- 
ping their paddles noiselessly into the water and for avoid- 
ing any splashing having been impressed on all before 
starting. 

" There is no occasion for haste," Harry said. " Long and 
gentle strokes of the paddle will take us down as fast as we 
need go. If those fellows do cross over, as I expect they 
will, they will find it difficult to travel over the rocks in the 
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dark as fast as we are going now, and there is no fear what- 
ever of their catching us if we go on steadily." 

After an hour's rowing they could make out a dark mass 
rising like a wall in front of them, and Harry passed the 
word back to the other canoe, which was just behind them, 
that they should now cease paddling, only giving a stroke 
occasionally to keep the head of the canoe straight, and to 
prevent the boat from drifting oat from under the shelter 
of the bank. In the soilness of the night they could hear 
a low roaring, and knew that it was caused by a rapid in 
the ca&on ahead. Higher and higher rose the wall of rock, 
blotting out the stars in front of them till the darkness 
seemed to spread half-way over the sky. 

They could see that the boat was passing the shore more 
rapidly, as the river accelerated its course before rushing 
into the gorge. Suddenly there was a shout on the right, 
so close that Tom was startled, then there was a rifle 
shot, and a moment later a wild outburst of yells and a 
dozen other shots. At the first shout the paddles dipped 
into the water, and at racing speed the boats shot along. 
Eight or ten more rifle-shots were fired, each farther behind 
them. 

" Anyone hurt?" Harry asked. 

There was a general negative. 

"I don't believe they really saw us," Hany swd. "The 
first fellow may have caught sight of us, but I expect the 
others fired merely at random. Now let us row in and 
fasten up, for judging from that roaring there must be a big 
rapid close ahead." 

The boats were soon fastened up against the rocks, and 
the chief stepped ashore, saying ; 

" Leaping Horse and Hunting Dog will watch. Navahoes 
may come down here. Don't think they will be brave 
enough to enter caiion, too dark to see. Still, belter watch." 
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" JuBt as you like, chief," Harry said, " but I have no belief 
that they will come down here in the dark; it would be as 
much aa they would dare do in broad daylight. Besides, 
these rocks are steepish climbing anyway, and I ahould not 
like myself to try to get over them, when it is so dark that 
I can't Bee my own hand, except by putting; it up between 
my eyes and the stars." 

"If it was not for that," Jerry said, "I would crawl 
aloug to the mouth and see if I couldn't get a shot at 
them rarmint on the other side." 

"You would not find them there, Jerry. You may be 
sure that when they saw us go through they would know it 
was of no use waiting there any longer. They would flatter 
themselves that they had hit some of us, and even if they 
hadn't, it would not seem to matter a cent to them, aa the 
evil spirit of the cafion would surely swallow us up." 

"Well, they have been wroug in their first supposition, 
uncle," Tom said, "and I hope they will be equally wrong 
in the second." 

"I hope so, TonL Now we may as well go to sleeps 
As soon as there is any light we must explore as far as we 
can go, for by the noise ahead it must be either a fall or a 
desperately bad rapid." 

When daylight broke, the whites fouud Hunting Dcg 
sitting with his rifle across his knees on a rock above them. 

"Where is the chiefl" Harry asked him. 

"Leaping Horse went up the rocks to see if Narahoea 
have gone." 

" Very welL Tell him when he comes back we have gone 
down to have a look at the rapid. Tom, you may as well 
stay here. There is plenty of drift-wood among those rocks, 
and we will breakfast before we start down. I reckon we 
shall not have much time for anything of that sort after we 
are once off." 
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Tom was by no meaDB sony to be eared a heavy climb. 
He collected some wood and broke it up into suitable pieces, 
but at the suggestion of HuntiDg Dog waited for the chiefs 
return before lighting it The chief came down in a few 
minutes. 

" Navahoea all gone," he said briefly. 

"Then I can light a fire, chief 1" 

Leaping Horse nodded, and Tom took out the tightly- 
fitting tin box in which he kept his matches. Each of the 
party carried a bos, and to secure against the possibility of 
the matches being injured by the water in case of a capsize, 
the boxes were kept in deer's bladders tightly tied at the 
month. The fire was just alight when the othera returned. 

"It is better ahead than we expected," Harry said; "the 
noise waa caused by the echo from the smooth faces of the 
rocks. It is lucky we hauled in here last night, for these 
rocks end fifty yards on, and aa far as we can see down, 
the water washes the foot of the wall on both sides. We 
were able to climb up from them on to a narrow ledge, 
parallel with tlie water, and went on to the next turn, but 
there was no change in the character of the river. So we 
shall make a fair start anyway." 

More wood was put on the fire, and in a quarter of an 
hour the kettle was boiling and slices of meat cooked. 
Half an hour later they took their places in the canoea and 
started. The canon was similar to the one they had last 
passed; the walls were steep and high, but with irregular 
shelves running along them. Above these were steep slopes, 
running up to the foot of smooth perpendicular cliffs of 
limestone. The stream was very rapid, and they calculated 
that in the first half-hour they must have run six miles. Here 
the walls receded to a distance, and ledges of rock and hills 
of considerable heights intervened between the nver and 
the clifTs. They checked the pace of then: canoes just aa 
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they reached this opening, for a deep roar told of danger 
ahead. Fortunately there were rocke where they were able 
to disembark, and a abort way below they found that a 
natural dam extended across the river. 

"There has been an eruption of trap here," Harry said, 
looking at the black rock on either side. There has been a 
fissure, I suppose, and the lava was squeezed up through 
it. You see the river has cut a path for itself some hundreds 
of feet deep. It must have taken countless ages, Tom, to 
have done the work." 

Over this dam the water flowed swiftly and smoothlj', 
and then shot down in a fall six feet high. Below for a 
distance of two or three hundred yards was a furious rapid, 
the water running among black rocks. With considerable 
difficulty they made a portage of the boats and stores to the 
lower end of the rapid. This transit occupied several hours, 
and they then proceeded on their way. Five more miles 
were passed ; several times the boats were brought to the 
bank in order that falls ahead might be examined. These 
proved to be not too high to shoot, and the boats paddled 
over them. When they had first taken to the river they 
would never have dreamt of shooting such falls, but they 
had now become so expert in the management of the boats, 
and so confident in their buoyancy, that tlie dangers which 
would then have appalled thorn were now faced without 
uneasiness. 

They now came to a long rapid, presenting so many 
dangers that tbey deemed it advisable to let down the 
boats by lines. Again embarking they found that the wall 
of rocks closed in and they entered a narrow gorge, through 
which the river ran with great swiftness, touching the 
walls on each side. Great care was needed to prevent the 
boats being dashed against the rock, but they succeeded in 
keeping them fairly in the middle of the stream. After 
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travelling four miles through this gorge it opened somewhat, 
&nd on one side was a strip of sand. 

" We will land there," Harry said. " It looks to me like 
granite ahead, and if it is we are in for bad times, sure." 

The boats were soon pulled up, and they proceeded to 
examine the cliffs below. Hitherto the danger had been in 
almost exact proportion to the hardness of the rock, and as 
they were entering a far harder rock than they had before 
encountered, greater difiBcuIties than those they had sor- 
moanted were to be expected. 

They could not see a long distance down, but what they 
saw was enough to justify their worst anticipations. The 
canoD was narrower than any they had traversed, and the 
current extremely swift There seemed but few broken 
rocks in the channel, but on either side the walla jutted out 
in sharp angles far into the river, with craga and pinnacles. 

"Waal, it is of no use looking at it," Jerry said after a 
pause. " It is certain we can't get along the sides, so there 
is nothing to do but to go straight at it ; and the sooner it is 
over the better." 

Accordingly they returned to the boat^ and soon darted 
at the speed of an arrow into the race. Bad as it was at 
starting it speedily became worse: ledges, pinnacles, and 
towers of rock rose above the surface of the stream, break- 
ing it into falls and whirlpools. Every moment it seemed 
to Tom that the boat must inevitably be dashed to pieces 
against one of these obstructions, for the light boats were 
whirled about like a feather on the torrent, and the paddlers 
could do but little to guide their coursa The very 
strength of the torrent, however, saved them from destruc- 
tion, the whirl from the rocks sweeping the boat's bead 
aside when within a few feet of them, and driving it past the 
danger before they had time to realize that they had escaped 
wreck. Half an hour of this, and a side caiion came in. 

(MS) V 
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Domi this a vut qoantit; of boulders liad been Bwep^ 
forming a dam across the river, but they managed to 
paddle into an eddy at the side, and to make a portage of 
the boats to the water below the dam, over which there 
was a fall of from thirty to forty feet high. Three more 
similar dams were met with. Over one the canoes were 
carried, but on the others there was a break in the boulder 
wall, and they were able to shoot the falls. 

After three days of incessant labour, they heard, soon after 
starting from their last halting-place, a roar even louder and 
more menacing than they had yet experienced. Cautiously 
they got as close as posaible to the side, and paddling against 
the stream were able to effect a landing just above the rapid. 
On examining it they found that it was nearly half a mile 
long, and in this distance the water made a fall of some eighty 
feet, the stream being broken everywhere with ledges and 
jsg^^ed rocks, among which the waves lashed themselves 
into a white foam. It seemed madness to attempt such a 
descent, and they agreed that at any rate they would halt 
for the day. The rocks through which the caHon ran were 
fully a thousand feet high, but they decided that, great as 
the labour might be, it would be better to make a portage, 
if possible, rather than descend the cataract 

" There is a gulch here running up on to the hill," Tom 
said. " Hunting Dog and I will start at once and see if it 
is possible to get up it, and if so how far it is to a place 
where we can get down again." 

Harry assented ; Leaping Horse without a word joined 
the explorers, and they set off up the gnlch. It was found 
that the ravine was steep, bat not too steep to climb. 
When they were nearly at the top Hunting Dog pointed to 
the hillside above them, and they saw a big-horn Btandiog 
at the edge of the rock. The three fired their rifles simul- 
taneously, and the wild sheep made a spring into the air 
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and then came tumbling down the ud« of the ranne. As 
fresh meiit waa beginning to mn ebort this was a stroke 
of good fortune, and after reloading their guns they pro- 
ceeded up the ravine until they reached the crest of the 
hill The soil was disintegrated granite, and tufta of short 
grass grew here and there. After walking about a mile, 
parallel to the course of the river, they found that the 
ground descended again, and without much difficulty made 
their way down until they reached the foot of a little valley; 
following this they were soon standing by the side of the 
river. Above, its surface was aa closely studded with rocks 
as was the upper cataract; below, there was another fall 
that looked impracticable, except that it seemed possible to 
pass along on the rocks by the side. It was getting dark by 
the time they rejoined their comrades; 

"Your report is not a very cheerful one," Harry said, 
"but at any rate there seems nothing else to be done than 
to make the portage. The meat yon have got for us will 
re.stock our larder, and as it is up there we sha'n't have the 
trouble of carrying it over." 

The nest day was a laborious one. One by one the canoes 
were carried over, but the operation took them from day- 
break till dark. The next morning another journey was 
made to bring over the rngs and stores, and they were able 
in addition to these to cony down the carcass of the sheep, 
after first skinning it and cutting off the head with its 
great horns. Nothing was done for the rest of the day 
beyond trying whether another portage could be made. 
This was found to be impracticable, and there was nothing 
for them but to attempt the descent They breakfasted aa 
soon 08 day broke, carried the boats down over the boulder 
dam with which the rapids commenced, and put them into 
the water. For some little distance they were able to let 
them down by ropes, then the rocks at the foot of the cliffs 
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came to an end. Fortunately the eevea lariats fornished 
them with a considerable length of line, and in addition to 
these the two Indians had on their way down plaited a 
cooaiderable length of rope, with thongs cut from the skios 
of the aninuds they had killed. 

The total available amount of rope was now divided into 
two lengths, the ends being fastened to each canoe. One 
of the boats with its crew on board was lowered to a point 
where the men were able to get a foothold on a ledge. Ab 
soon as they had done so the other boat dropped down to 
them, and the ropes were payed out until they were in torn 
enabled to get a footing on a similar ledge or jutting rock, 
sometimes so narrow that but one man was able to stand. 
So alternately the boats were let down. Sometimes when 
no foothold could be obtained on the rock wall, the pinnacles 
and ledges in the stream were utilized. All the work had 
to be done hy gesture, for the thunder of the waters was so 
tremendous that the loudest shout could not be heard a few 
yards away. Hour passed after hour. Their progress waa 
extremely slow, as each step had to be closely considered 
and carried out with the greatest care. 

At last a terrible accident happened. Harry, Leaping 
Horse, and Tom were on a ledge. Below them was a fall of 
three feet, and in the foaming stream below it, rose several 
ja^ed rocks. Jerry's canoe was got safely down the fall, but 
in spite of the efforts of the rowers was carried against the 
outer side of one of these rocks. They made a great effort 
to turn the boat's head into the eddy behind it, but as the 
line touched the rock its sharp edge severed the rope like a 
knife, and the boat shot away down the rapid. Those on the 
ledge watched it with breathless anxiety. Two or three 
dangers were safely passed, then to their horror they saw 
the head of the canoe rise suddenly as it ran up a sunken 
ledge just under the water. An instant later the stem 
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swept round, bringing her broadside-on to the stre&m, and 
she at once capaized. 

"Quick I" Harry exclaimed, "we mnsbgo to their rescue. 
Keep close to the wall, chief, till we see signs of them. It 
is safest close in." 

In an instant they were in their places, and as they re- 
leased the canoe she shot in a moment over the fall. For a 
short distance they kept her close to the side, but a pro- 
jecting ledge threw the current sharply outwards, and the 
canoe shot out into the full force of the rapid. The chief 
knelt up in the bow paddle in hand, keeiHng a vigilant eye 
for rocks and ledges ahead, and ofton with a sharp stroke of 
the paddle, seconded by the effort of Harry in the stom, 
sweeping her aside just when Tom thought her destruction 
inevitable. Now she want headlong down a fall, then was 
caught by an eddy, and was whirled round and round three 
or four times before the efforts of the paddlers could take 
her beyond its influence. Suddenly a cry came to their 
ears. Just as they approached a rocky ledge some thirty 
feet long, and showing a saw-like edge a foot above the water, 
the chief gave a shoat and struck his paddle into the water 

"Behind the rock, Tom, behind the rock!" Harry ex- 
claimed as he swept the stem round. Tom paddled with 
all his might, and the canoe headed up stream. Quickly as 
the movement was done, the boat was some twelve yards 
below the rock as she came round with her nose just in the 
lower edge of the eddy behind it, while from either side 
the current closed in on her, Straining every nerve the 
three paddlers worked as for life. At first Tom thought 
that the glancing wators would sweep her down, but inch 
by inch tbey gained, and drove the boat forward from the 
grasp of the current into the back eddy, until suddenly, as if 
released from a vice, she sprang forward. Never in his life 
had Tom exerted himself so greatly. His eyes were fixed 
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on the rock in front of him, where Hunting Dog was cling- 
ing with one hand, whila with the other he supported 
Jerry's head above water. He gave a shout of joy as the 
chief swept the head of the canoe ronnd, just as it touched 
the rock, and lud her broadside to it 

" Stick your paddlo between two points of the rock, Tom," 
Harry shouted, "while the chief and I get them io. Sit 
well over on the other side of the boat" 

With considerable difficulty Jerry, who was insensible, 
was lifted into the boat As aoon as he was laid dawn 
Hunting Dog made his way hand over hand on the gunwale 
until close to the stem, where he swung himself into the 
boat without difficulty, 

"Have you seen Sami" Harry aaked- 

The young Indian shook his head. "Sam one side of the 
boat," he said, "Jerry and Hunting Dog the other. Boat 
went down that chute between those rocks above. Only 
juat room for it Jerry was knocked off by rock. Hunting 
Dog was near the stem, there was room for him. He 
caught Jerry's hunting-shirt, but could not hold on to boat 
When came down here made jump at comer of rock. Could 
not hold ou, but current swept him into eddy. Then swam 
here and held on, and kept calling. Knew his brothers would 
come down soon." 

"Eere is a spare paddle," Harry said, as he pulled one 
out from below the network, "there is not a moment to 
lose. Keep your eyes open, chief" Again the boat moved 
down the stream. With four paddles going the steereman 
bad somewhat mora control over her, but as she flew down 
the seething water, glanced past rocks and sprang over falls, 
Tom expected her to capsize every moment At last he 
saw below them a stretch of quiet water, and two or three 
minutes later they were floating upon it, and as if by a 
common impulse all ceased rowing 
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" Thanks be to Ood for h&ving preserved ns," Hany e&id 
reverently. "We are half-full of water; another five minateii 
of that work and it would have been all over irith ns. Do 
you see any signs of the canoe, chief)" 

The chief pointed to a ledge of rock extending oat into 
the stream. " Canoe there," he said. They paddled across 
to itk After what the young Indian had said they had no 
hopes of finding Sam with it^ but Harry gave a deep sigh 
as he stepped out on to the ledga 

"Another gone," he said. "How many of as wUl get 
through this place alive 1 Let as carry Jerry ashore." 
There was a patch of sand swept up by the eddy below the 
rock, and here Jerry was taken out and laid down. He 
moaned as they lifted him. 

" Ea^ with him," Harry said. " Steady with that arm. I 
think he has a shoulder broken, as well as this knock on the 
head that has stnoned him." 

As soon aa he was laid down Harry cut open hts shirt on 
the shoulder. " Broken," he said shortly. " Now, chief, I 
know that yon are a good hand at this sort of thing. How 
had this better be bandaged I" 

"Want something soft first" 

Tom ran to the canoe, brought out the little canvas sack 
in which he carried bis spare flannel shirt, and brought it 
to the chief. The latter tore off a piece of stuff and rolled 
it into a wad. " Want two pieces of wood," he said, hold- 
ing his hands about a foot apart to show the length ha 
required. Harry fetched a spare paddle, and split a strip 
off each side of the blade. The chief nodded as he took 
theuL "Good," he said. He tore off two more strips of 
flannel and wrapped them round the splints, then with 
Harry's aid he placed the shoulder in its natural position, 
laid the wad of flannel on the top of it, and over this put 
the two splints. The whole was kept in its place by flannel 
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bandages, and the arm was fastened firmly across the bod;, 
BO that it could not be moved. Then the little keg of 
brandy was brought out of the canoe, a spoonful poured 
into the pannikin, with half as much water, and alloved 
to trickle between Jerry's lips, while a wad of wet flannel 
was placed on his head. 

" There is nothing more wo can do for him at present," 
Harry said. "Now we will right the other boat, and get 
all the things out to dry." 

Three or four pounds of flour were found to be com- 
pletely soaked with water, but the mun store was safe, as 
the bag was sewn np in bear-skin. This was only opened 
occasionally to take out two or three days' supply, and 
then carefully closed again. On landing. Hunting Bog had 
at once started in search of drift-wood, and by this time a 
fire was blazing. A piece of bear's fat was placed in the 
frying-pan, and the wetted flour was at once fried into thin 
cakea, which were tongh and tasteless; but the supply was 
too precious to allow of an ounce being wasted. Some 
slices of the flesh of the big-horn were cooked. 

"What is my white brother going to dot" the chief asked 
Harry. 

"There is nothing to do that I can see, chief, but to keep 
on pe^ng away. We agreed that it would be almost 
impossible to find our way over these barren mountains. 
That is not to be thought ot, now that one of our number 
cannot walk. There is no choice left, we have got to go on." 

"Leaping Horse understand that," the chief said. "He 
meant would yon take both canoes! One is big enongh 
to take fiva" 

"Quite big enough, chief, but it would be deeper in the 
water, and the heavier it is the harder it will bump against 
any rock it meets; the lighter they are the better. You 
see, this other canoe, which I daresay struck a dozen times 
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on its way down, shows no signs of dam^ except the tvo 
rents in the skin, that we can mend in a few minnteB. 
Another thing is, two boats are abaolutely necessary for this 
work of letting down by ropes, of which we may expect plenty 
more. If we had only one, we should be obliged to run every 
rapid. The only extra trouble that it will give us is at the 
port^es. I think we had better stay here for two or three 
days, so as to give Jerry a chance of coming round. No doubt 
we could carry him over the portages just as we can carry 
the boats, but after such a knock on the head as he has had, 
it is best that he should be kept quiet for a bit If his skull 
is not cracked he won't be long in getting round. He is as 
hard as nails, and will pull round in the tenth of the time 
it would take a man in the towns to get over such a knock. 
It is a pity the halt is not in a better place. There is not a 
shadow of a chance of finding game among these crags and 
bare rocks." 

From time to Urae fresh water was applied to the wad of 
flannel round Jerry's head. 

" Is there any chance, do you think, of finding poor Sam's 
body!" 

The chief shook his head. "No shores where it could be 
washed up, rocks tear it to pieces; or if it get in an eddy, 
might be there for weeks. No see Sam any more." 

The fire was kept blazing all night, and they took it by turns 
to eit beside Jerry and to pour occasionally a little brandy 
and water between his lips. As the men were moving about 
preparing breakfast the next morning Jerry suddenly opened 
his eyes. He looked at Tom, who was sitting beside him. 

" Time to get upl" he asked. " Why did yon not wake 
met" And he made an effort to move. Tom put his hand 
on him. 

"Lie still, Jerry. You have had a knock on the bead, 
but you are all right now." 
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The mioeT lay quiet His eyes wuidered confusedly over 
the figures of the others, who had, when they heard his voice, 
gathered round him. 

"What in thunder is the matter with met" he asked. 
"What ia this thing on my head I What is the matter with 
my arm, I don't seem able to move itt" 

" It is the knock you have had, Jerry," Harry said cheer- 
fully. " Yon have got a bump upon your head half as big a* 
a cocoa-nut, and you have damaged your shoulder. You have 
got a wet flannel on your head, and the chief has bandaged 
your arm. I expect your head will be all right in a day 
or two, bat I reckon you won't be able to use your arm for 
a bit" 

Jerry lay qniet without speaking for a few minutes, then 
he said: "Oh, I remember now; we were capsized. I bad 
hold of the canoe, and I remember seeing a rook just ahead. 
I suppose I knocked against it" 

" That was it, mate. Hunting Dog let go his hold and 
caught you, and managed to get into an eddy and cling to 
the rocks till we came down and took you on board." 

Jerry held out his hand to the Indian. "Thankee," he 
sud. " I owe you one. Hunting Dc^ If I ever get the 
chance you can reckon on me sure, whatever it is. But 
where ia Sam) Why wn't he here I" 

" Sam has gone under, mate," Harry replied. " That chute 
you went down was only just wide enough for the boat to 
go through, and no doubt he was knocked off it at the 
same time as you were; but as the Indian was on your 
side, he saw nothing of Sam. I reckon he sank at once, just 
as yon would have done if Hunting Dog hadn't been behind 
you." 

Jerry made no reply, but as he lay stjll, with his eyes 
closed, some big tears made their way through the lids and 
rolled down his bronzed faca The others thonght it beat 
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to Imve him by himsfllf, and coDtinned their preparatioiu 
for breakfaab 



CHAPTER XVin. 
BACK TO DBHVBB. 

WHEN are yon going to make a etart againt" Jerry 
asked, after driokiDg a pannikin of tea. 

"We are not going on to-day; perhape not to-morrow, 
It will depend on how you get oa" 

" I shall be a nuisance to you anyway,"the miner eaid, "and 
it would be a dog-goned sight the best way to leave me here; 
but I know you won't do that, so it ain't no use my asking 
yoa I expect I shall be all right to-morrow except for this 
shoulder, but just now my head is buzzing as if there was a 
swann of wild bees inside." 

"You will be all the better when you hare had a good 
sleep; I reckon we could al! do a bit that way. Young 
Tom and Hunting Dog are going to try a bit of fishing 
with those hooks of youra. We talked about it whan wa 
started, you know, but we have not done anything until 
now. We want a change of food badly. We may be a 
month going down this canon for anything I know, and if it 
keeps on like this there ain't a chance of seeing a head of 
gama It ought to be a good place for fish at the foot of 
the rapids — that is, if there are any fish here, and I reckon 
there should be any amount of them. If they do catch 
some, we will wait here till we can dry a good stock. We 
have nothing now but the dried flesh and some of the big- 
horn. There ain't above twenty pounds of flour left, and 
we could clear up all there is in the boat in a week. So yoa 
need not worry that you are keeping ns." 
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Half an hour later Hunting D<^ and Tom put out in one 
of the canoes, and paddling to the foot of the rapids let the 
lines drop overboard, the hooks being baited with meat It 
was not many minutes before the Indian felt a aharp pulL 
There was no occasion to play the fish, for the line was 
strong enough to hold a shark, and a trout of six Iba. weight 
was BOon laid in the bottom of the boat. 

"My turn now," Tom saidi and the Indian with a smile 
took the paddle from bis hand, and kept the boat up stream 
while Tom attended to the hnes. Fish after fish was 
brought np in rapid snccession, and when about mid-day a 
call from below told them that it was time for dinner, they 
had some thirty fish averaging five pounds weight at the 
bottom of the boat 

There was a shout of satisfaction from Harry as he looked 
down into the canoe, and even the chief gave vent to a 
grunt that testified his pleasure. 

"Hand me up four of them, Tom; I did not know how 
much I wanted a change of food till my eyes ht on those 
beauties. We saw you pulling them out, but I did not 
expect it was going to be as good as this." 

The fish were speedily split open, and laid on ramrods 
over the fire. 

" I reckon you will want another one for me," Jerry, who 
had been asleep since they started, remarked. "I don't 
know that I am good for one as big as those, but I reckon 
I can pick a bit anyhow." 

A small fish was put on with the otiiers, and as soon as 
they were grilled, all set to at what seemed to Tom the beat 
meal he had ever eaten in his life He thought when he 
banded them to Harry that two would have been amply 
sufficient for them all, but he found no difficulty whatever in 
disposing of a whole one single-handed. 

" Now, Tom, the chief and I will take our turn while you 
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and Hantiog Dog prepare your catch. He will show you 
how to do it, it is simple enough. Cut off the heads, split 
aod clean them, run a skewer through to keep them flat^ 
and then lay them on that rock in the sun to dry. Or 
wait, I will rig up a line between two of the rocks for you 
to hang them on. There is not much wind, bat what there 
is will dry them better than if they were laid flat." 

Jerry went off to sleep again as soon as the meal was 
finished, and the bandages round his head re-wetted. The 
paddle from which the strips had been cut furnished wood 
for the skewers, and in the course of half an hour the fish 
were all hanging on a line. Twenty-two more were brought 
in at sunset. Some of these, after being treated like the 
others, were hung in the smoke of the fire, while the rest 
were suspended like the first batch. 

The next morning Jerry was able to more about, and the 
fishing went on all day, and by night a quantity, considered 
sufficient, had been brought ashore. 

"There are over tour hundred pounds altogether," Harry 
said, "though by the time they are dried they won't be 
more than half that weight. Two pounds of dried fish a man 
is enough to keep him going, and they will last us twenty 
days at that rate, and it will be hard luck if we don't find 
something to help it out as we go down." 

They stopped another day to allow the drying to be com- 
pleted. The fish were taken down and packed on board 
that evening, and at daylight they were afloat i^n. For 
the next ten days their labours were continuous. They 
passed several rapids as bad as the one that had cost them 
BO dear; but as they gained experience they became more 
skilful in letting down the boats. Some days only two or 
three miles were gained, on others tliey made as much 
as twelva At last they got out of the granite ; beyond 
this the task was much easier, and on the fifteenth day 
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ftfter leftving their fishiDg-ground, they emerged from the 
Cftfion. 

By this time Jerry had perfectly recovered, and was with 
great difficulty persuaded to keep hie arm bandaged. He 
had chafed terribly at first at hie helplessness, and at being 
unable to take any share in the heavy labours of the others; 
but after the rapids were passed he was more contented, 
and sat quietly at the bottom of the boat smoking, while 
Harry and Tom paddled, the two Indians forming the 
crew of the other canoe. The diet of fish had been raried 
by bear's fiesh, Leaping Horse having shot s large brown 
bear soon after they got through the rapids. A shout of 
joy was raised by the three whites as they issued from the 
gorge into a quiet valley, through which the river ran, a 
broad tranquil stream. Even the Indiana were stirred to 
wave their paddles above their heads and to give a ringing 
whoop as their companions cheered. The boata were headed 
for the shore, and the camp was formed near a large clump 
of bushes. 

Their joy at their deliverance from the dangers of the 
canon was dashed only by the thought of the loss of their 
two comrades. The next day three short canons were 
passed throt^h, but these presented no difficulties, and in 
the afternoon they reached the mouth of the Rio Virgen, 
and continuing ^eir journey arrived five days later at Fort 
Mojarve. This was a rising settlement, for it was here that 
the traders' route between Los Angelos and Sante F6 crossed 
the Colorado. Their appearance passed almost unnoticed, 
for a large caravan had arrived that afternoon and was 
starting east the next morning. 

"We had best hold our tongues about it altogether," 
Harry said, as soon as he heard that the caravan was going 
on the neit morning. " In the first place they won't believe 
us, and that would be likely to lead to trouble ; and in the 
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next place to sbonld be worried out of onr liven with qnee- 
tions. Besides, we have got to get a fresli outfit, for we an 
pretty near in rags, and to buy horses, food, and kit. We 
can leave the boats on the shore, no one is likely to come 
near them." 

"I will stop and look after them," Tom said. "There 
are the saddles, boffalo- robes, blankets, and ammunition. 
This shirt is in rags, and the last moccasins Hun^ng D<^ 
made me are pretty nearly cut to pieces by the rocks. I 
would rather stay here and look after the boats than go into 
the village; besides, it will save you the trouble of carrying 
all these bags of gold about with you." 

Harry nodded, cut two of the little bags free from their 
lashings and dropped them into his pocket, and then went 
up to the Fort with Jerry and the Indians. Tom cut the 
other bags loose and put them on the ground beside him, 
threw a bufialo-robe over them, and then sat for some hours 
watching the quiet river and thinking over all they had gone 
through. It was almost dark when the others returned. 

"It has taken us some time, Tom," his uncle said as they 
threw some bundles down beside him; "the stores and 
clothes were easy enough, bat we had a lot of trouble to 
find horses. However, we did not mind much what we 
paid for them, and the traders were ready to sell a few at 
the prices we offered. So we have got Sve riding horses 
and two pack-ponies, which will be enough for us. That 
bundle is your lot, riding breeches and boots, three pairs of 
stockings, two flannel shirtn, a Mexican hat, and a silk neck 
handkerchieL We may as well change at once and go up 
to the village." 

The change was soon effected. Harry and Jerry Curtis 
had clothes similar to those they had bought for Tom, 
while the Indians wore over their shirts new deerskin em- 
broidered hunting-shirts, and had fringed Mexican leggings 
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instead of breeches and boots. They, too, had procured Mexi- 
can sombreros. Taking their rifles and pistols, and hiding 
their stock of ammunition, the gold, and their buffalo-rabes 
and blankets, they went up to the village. It was by this 
time quite dark; the houses were all lit up, and the drinking- 
shops crowded with the teamsters, who seemed bent on 
making a night of it, this being the last village tiirough 
which they would pass until their arrival at Santa F& 

They slept as usual, wrapped up in their buffalo-robes by 
the side of the boats, as all agreed that this was preferable 
to a close room in a Mexican house. 

They were all a-foot as soon as daylight broke, and went 
up and breakfasted at a fonda, Tom enjoying the Mexican 
cookery after the simple diet he had been accustomed ta 
Then they went to the stable where the horses, which were 
strong serviceable-looking animals, had been placed, and put 
on their saddles and bridles. 

The pack-horses were then laden with flour, tea, sugar, 
bacon, and other necessaries. By the time all was ready 
the caravan was just starting. Harry had spoken the after- 
noon before to two of its leaders, and said that he and 
four companions would be glad to ride with them to 
Santa F& Permission was rea<lily granted, the traders be- 
ing pleased at the accession of five well-armed men; for 
although Indian raids were comparatively rare along this 
trail, there was still a certain amount of danger involved in 
the journey. Some hours were occupied in crossing the 
river in two heavy ferry-boats, and the process would have 
been still longer had not half the waggons been sent across 
on the previous aftemooa 

The long journey was made without incident, and no 
Indians were met with. A few deer were shot, but as it 
was now late in the autumn the scanty herbage on the 
pluna was all withered up, and the game had for the most 
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part moved away into deep valleys where they conld obtun 
food. 

The tale of their p&ssage of the cafions was told more than 
once, but although it was lieteoed to with interest, Harry 
perceived that it was not really believed. That they had 
been hunting, had been attacked by Indians, had made canoes 
and passed through some of the canons was credible enoagb, 
but that they should have traversed the whole of the lower 
course of the Colorado, seemed to the traders, who were all 
men experienced in the country, simply incredibla The 
party stopped at Santa F6 a few days, and then started 
north, ti'avelling through the Mexican villages, and finally 
striking across to Denver. At Santa F^ they bad converted 
the contents of their bags into money, which had been equally 
shared among them. The Indians were not willing to 
accept more than the recognized monthly pay, but Harry 
would not hear of it. 

"This baa been no ordinary business, Leaping Horse," be 
said warmly; "we have all been as brothers together, and for 
weeks have looked death in the face every hour, and we must 
share all round alike in the gold we have brought hack. Gold 
is just as useful to an Indian as it is to a white man, and 
when you add Uiis to the hoard you spoke of, you will have 
enough to buy as many horses and blankets as you can use 
all your lifetime, and to settle down in your wigwam and 
take a wife to yourself whenever you choosa I fancy from 
what you said. Hunting Dog has his eye on one of the 
maidens of your tribe. Well, he can buy her father's favour 
now. The time is coming, chief, when the Indians of the 
plains will have to take to white men's ways. The buffaloes 
are fast dying out, and in a few years it will be impossible 
to live by hunting, and the Indians will have to keep cattle 
and build houses and live as we do. With his money Hunt- 
ing Dog could buy a tidy ranche with a few hundred head 
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of cattle. Of oourae, he c&a hunt &e much as be likes bo long 
as there k any game left, bub he Till find that aa bis cattle 
increase, he will have plenty to look after at home." 

"We will take ^e gold if mj brother wishes it," the 
chief replied gravely. "He is wise, and though now it 
seems to Leaping Horse that red-skins have no need of 
gold, it may be that some day he and Hunting Dag may be 
glad that they have done as their brother wished." 

" Thank you, Leaping Horse. It will make my heart glad 
when I may be far away from you across the great salt 
water to know that there will always be comfort io my 
brother's wigwam." 

On arriving at Denver they went straight to the Empire. 
As they entered the saloon Pete Uoskinga looked hard at 
them. 

"Straight Harry, by thunder!" he shouted; "and Jerry 
Curtis, and young Tom; though I would not have known 
him if he hadn't been with the others. Well, this air a good 
eight for the eyes, and to-morrow Christmas-day. I had 
begun to be afeard that something had gone wrong with 
you, I looked for news from you nigh three mouths ago. I 
got the message you sent me in the spring, and I have 
asked every old hand who came along east since the end of 
August, if there had been any uews of you, and I began 
to fear that you had been rubbed out by the Utea" 

" We have had a near escape of it. Fete ; but it is a long 
story. Can you put us all up I You know Leaping Horsey 
don't you) The other is his nephew." 

" I should think I do know Leaping Horse," Pete said 
warmly, and went across and shook the Indian's hand 
heartily. 

" I was looking at you three, and did not notice who you 
had with you. In that letter the chap brought me, you 
said that the chief was going with you, and Sam Hicks and 
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Ben GnlstoD. I did not know them ao well; that ie, I never 
worked with tliem, thoi^h they have stopped here many a 
tima" 

"They have gone nnder, Fete. Sam was drowned in the 
Colorado, Ben shot by the Navahoes. We have all had some 
close calls, I can tell you. Well now, can you put us up t" 

" You need not ask such a question as that, Harry," Pete 
said in an aggrieved tone, "when you know very well that 
if the place was chock-full, I would clear the crowd out 
to make room for you. There are three beds in the room 
over this that will do for you three; and there is a room 
beside it as Leaping Horse and his nephew can have, though 
I reckon they won't care to sleep on the beds." 

"No more shall we, Pete. We have been fifteen months 
and more sleeping in the open, and we would rather have 
our buffalo-robes and blankets than the softest bed in the 
world." 

"Yon must have had a cold time of it the last three 
montha up in those Ute hills, where yon stud you were 
going." 

" We left there five months ago, Pete. Wo have been 
down as low aa Fort Mojarve, and then crossed with a 
caravan of taradere to Santa F^." 

Pete began pouring out the liquor. 

"Oh, you won't take one, chief, nor the young brave. 
Yes; I remember you do not touch the fire-water, and you 
may be sure I won't press you. Well, luck to you all, 
and right glad I am to see yoa again. Ah! here is my 
bar-tender. Now we will get a good fire lit in another 
room and hurry up supper, and then we will talk it all over. 
You have put your horses up, I suppoeel" 

" Yes; we knew you had no accommodation that way, 
Fete." 

The room into which Pete now led them was not his own 
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BanctuiD, but one used occasionally when a party of minere 
coming in from the hills wanted to have a feaat by them- 
selyes, or when customera wished to talk over private 
business. There was a table capable of seating some twelve 
people, a great stove, and some benches. A negro soon 
lighted a large fire; then, aided by a boy, laid the table, 
and it was not long before they sat down to a good meal. 
When it was over, Pete said : 

" Lend me a hand, Jerry, to paah this table aside, then 
we will bring the benches ronnd the stove and hear all 
about it I told the bar-tender that I am not to be dis- 
turbed, and that if anyone wants to see me he is to say 
that he has got to wait till to-morrow, for that I am engaged 
on important business. Here are brandy and whisky, and 
tobacco and cigars, and coffee for the chief and his nephew." 

" I think you may say for all of us, Pete," Harry said. 
"After being a year without spirits, Jerry, Tom, and I 
have agreed to keep without them. We wouldn't say no 
to you when you asked ub to take a drink, and we have not 
sworn off, but Jerry and I have agreed that we have both 
been all the better without them, and mean to keep to it; . 
and as for Tom, he prefers coffee." 

"Do as you please," Pete said; "I am always glad to 
hear men say no. I have made a lot of money out of it, but 
I have seen so many fellows ruined by it that I am always 
pleased to see a man give up drink." 

"There is one thing, Pete," Tom said, "before we begin. 
We left our bundles of robes and blankets in the next room, 
if you don't mind I would a deal rather spread them out 
here — and I am sure the chief and Hunting Dog would— 
and B<]uat down on them, instead of sitting on these benches. 
It is a long story uncle will have to tell you." 

" We will fetch ours too," Harry agreed. " Benches are 
all well enough for sitting at the table to eat one's dinner, 
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but why a man ehould sit on them when he can sit on the 
ground ia more than I can make out," 

Pete nodded " I will have my rockiDg-chair in," he said, 
" and then we shall be fixed up for the evening." 

The arrangements were Boon made ; pipes were lighted; 
the landlord sat in his chair at some little distance back from 
the front of the stove; Tom and the two Indians eat on their 
rugs on one side; Harry and Jerry Curtis completed the 
aemicircle on the other. 

"Well, in the first place, Pete," Harry began, "you will 
be glad to bear that we have struck it rich — the biggest 
thing I have ever seen. It is np in the Ute country. We 
have staked ont a claim for you next our own. There are 
about five handred pounds of samples lying at Fort Bridger, 
and a bit of the rock we crushed, panned out five hundred 
ounces to the toa" 

" You don't say ! " Pete exclaimed. " If there is much of 
that stoiT, Harry, you have got a bonanza." 

"There is a good bit of it anyhow, Pete. It is a true 
vein, and though it is not all like that, it keeps good 
enoQgb. Fifty feet back we found it run twenty ounces. 
That is on the surface, we can't say how it goes down in depth. 
Where we struck it on the face it was about fourteen feet 
high, and the lode kept its width for that depth anyhow," 

"That air good enough," the landlord said. "Now, what 
do you reckon on doing!" 

"The place is among the hills, Pete, and the Utes are 
hostile, and went very nigh rubbing na all out We reckon 
it ought to be worked by a party of thirty men at least 
They ought to be well armed, and must build a sort of fort 
I don't think the Utes would venture to attack them if 
they were of that strength. There is a little stream runs 
close to the vein, and if it were dammed up it would drive 
a couple of stamps, which, with a concentrator and tables 
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and bl&nkete, would be quite enough for euch stuff u that 
I reckon fifteen men will be quite enough to work, and to 
hold the fort. The other fifteen men would include three 
or four hunters, and the rest would go hackwaids and for- 
wards to Bridger for supplies, and to take the gold down. 
They would be seven or eight days away at a time; and if 
there should be trouble with the red-skins they would 
always be back before those at the fort were really pressed. 
But we should not be alone long, the news that a rich 
thing had been struck would bring scores of miners ap in 
no time. 

"We have taken up our own ten claims, which will in- 
clude, of course, the rich part Then we have taken up the 
next eight or ten claims for our friends. As I said, we put 
yours next to ours. We have not registered them yet, but 
that will be the first job; and of course yon and the others 
will each have to put a man on your claims to hold them. 
The lode shows on the other side of the creek, though not so 
rich; still plenty good enough to work. But as we shall prac- 
tically get all the water, the lode cannot be worked by any- 
one but ourselves. Still the gravel is rich all down the creek, 
as rich as anything I have seen in California, and will be sure 
to he taken up by miners as soon as we are at work. So 
there will be no real danger of trouble from the Indians 
then. What we propose is this. We don't want to eell 
out, we think it is good enough to hold, but we want to 
get a company to find the money for getting up the machin- 
ery, building a strong block-house with a palisade, laying 
in stores, and working the placft Jerry, Tom, and I would 
of course be in command, at any rate for the first year or 
eo, when the rich stuff was being worked." 

" How much money do you think it will want, and what 
share do you think of giving, Harryt" 

"Well, I should say fifty thousand dollars, though I believe 
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}ialf that would be enough. Not a penny would be required 
after the first ton of rock goes through tjie stamps. But we 
should have to take the stamps and ironwork from the 
railway terminus to Bridger, and then down. We might 
calculate on a month or six weeks in getting up the fort, 
making the leat and water-wheel, putting up the machinerj', 
and laying down the flumes. Say two months from the 
time we leave Bridger to the time we b^n to work. There 
would be the pay of the men all that time, the cost of 
transporting stores, and all that sort of thing; so it would 
be better to say fifty thousand dollars. What share ought 
we to offer for that)" 

"Well, if you could bring that five hundredweight of 
Btutf here and get it crushed up, and it turns out as good as 
you say, I could get you the money in twenty-four hours. 
I would not mind going half of it myself, and I should say 
that a quarter share would be more than good enough." 

" Well, we thought of a third, Pete." 

"Well, if you say a third you may consider that part of 
the business is done. You won't be able to apply for claims 
in the names of Sam and Ben, and if you did it would be 
no good, because they could not assign them over to the 
company. There are eight claims without them, and the one 
you hare put down in my name is nine. Well, I can get 
say eleven men in this place, who will give you an assign- 
ment of their claims for five dollars apiece. That is done 
every day. I juat say to them, I am registering a share in 
your name in the Tom Cat Mine, write an assignment to me 
of it and I am good for five dollars' worth of liquor, take it 
out as you like. The thing is as easy as falling off a log. 
Well, what are you thinking of doing nextt" 

" We shall buy a light waggon and team to-morrow or 
next day and drive straight over to Bridger, then we shall 
go to Salt Lake City and register our claims at the mining- 
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office there. We need not give the locality very precisely. 
Indeed, we could not describe it ourselves so that any one 
could find it, and nobody would go looking for it before 
spring conies and the snow clears. Besides, there are scores 
of wild-cat claims registered every year. Until they turn 
out good no one thinks anything of them. When we have 
got that done we will go back to Bridger, and fetch the 
rock over here. We wilt write to-morrow to Pittsburg for 
the mining outfit, for all the ironwork of the stamps, the 
concentrator, and everything required, with aicea, picks, and 
shovels, blasting tools and powder, to be sent as far as they 
have got the railway." 

"But they will want the money with the order, Harry," 
Fete said in a tone of surprise. 

"They will have the money. We washed the gravel for 
a couple of months before the Utes lit on us, and after buy- 
ing horses and a fresh outfit for us all at Fort Mojarve, we 
have between us got something like five thousand dollars in 
gold and greenbacks." 

"Jee-boshaphat!" Fete exclaimed; "that was good indeed 
for two months' work. Well, look here, there is no huny 
for a few days about your starting back to Bridger. Here 
we are now, nearly at the end of December. It will take 
you a month to get there, say another fortnight to go on 
to Salt Lake City and register your claim and get back to 
Bridger, then it would he a month getting back here again ; 
that would take you to the middle of Maroh. Well, you 
see it would be pretty nigh the end of April before you 
were back at Bridger, then you would have to get your 
waggons and your men, and that would be too late altogether. 

" You have got to pick your miners carefully, I can tell 
you ; and it is not a job to be done in a hurry. A\'hen 
they see what gold there is in the rock they will soon set 
to work washing the gravel, and the day they do they will 
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chuck Up your work altogether. I will tell you what I 
would rather do, and that is, pick up green hands from the 
east There are scores of them here now ; men who have 
come as f ar &a this, and can't start west till the snows melt 
You need not think anything more abont the money. You 
Lell ma what you crushed is a fair sample of that five hun- 
dred pounds, and that ia quite good enough for me, and the 
gravel being bo rich is another proof of what the lode waia 
when the stream cut throi^h it I can put the twenty-five 
thousand dollars down, and there are plenty of men here 
who will take my word for the affair and plank their money 
down too. If there weren't I would put a mortgage on my 
houses, BO that matter is done. To-morrow I will get the 
men whose names you are to give in for a claim each^ it 
will be time ia another two months to begin to look about 
for some steady chaps from the east, farmers' sons and such 
like. That is, if you think that plan is a good one. I 
mean to see this thing through, and I shall go with you 
myself, and we three can do the blasting." 

" We shall be wanted to look after the stamps and pans," 
Harry said. " We had best get three or four old hands for 
the rock." 

" Yes, that is best," Pete said. " Between us it is hard 
if we can't lay our hands upon men we can trust, and who 
will give us their word to stay with us If we offer them six 
dollars a day." 

" We might offer them ten dollars," Harry said, " without 
hurting ourselves; but wo can say six dollars to begin with, 
and put some more on afterwarda" 

"There is old Mat Morgan," Jerry put in. "I don't 
know whether he is about here now. 1 would trust him. 
He is getting old for prospecting among the hills now, but 
he is as good a miner as ever swung a sledge-hammer, and 
as straight as they make them." 
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" YeB, he is a good man," Pete agreed. And after some 
talk they settled upon three others, all of whom, Pete said, 
were either in the town or would h« coming in shortly. 

" Now, you stop here for a week or two, or a month if yon 
like, Harry, then you can go to Salt Lake City as you propose, 
and then go back to Bridger. If aa yon pasa through you 
Bend me five-and-twenty pounds of that rock by express, 
it will make it easier for mo to arrange the money atfur. 
When you get back you might crush the rest up and send me 
word what it has panned out, then later on you can go down 
again to Salt Lake City and buy the wagons and flour 
and bacon, and take them back to Bridger. When March 
comes in, I will start from here with some waggons. We 
want them to take the machinery, and powder and tools, 
and the tea and coffee and things like that, of which we 
will make a list, on to Bridger, with the four men we pick 
«ut, if t can get them all; if oot, some others in their place, 
and a score of young emigrants. I shall have no difficulty 
in picking out sober, steady chaps, for in a place like this I 
can find out about their habits before I engage them. How- 
ever, there will be plenty of time to settle all those points. 
Now, let us hear all about your adventures. I have not 
heard about you since Tom left, except that he wrote me a 
short letter from Bridger saying that you had passed the 
winter up among the mountains by the Big Wind River. 
That you had had troubles with tJie Indians, and hadn't 
been able to do much trapping or looking for gold," 

" Well, we will tell it between us," Harry said, " for it ia 
a long yam." 

It was, indeed, past midnight before the story was all 
told. Long before it was finished the two Indians had 
taken up their rugs and gone up to theur room, and 
although the other three had taken by turns to tell the 
tale of their adventures, tliey were all hoarse with speakiDg 
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by the time they got throngh. Pete had often stopped 
them to uk questions at various points where the narrators 
bad been inclined to oat the story short. 

"That beats tdl," he said, when they brought it to an 
end. "Only to think that you have gone down the 
Grand Cafion. I would not have minded being with you 
when you were fighting the 'Bappaboes or the Utes, but I 
would not tty going down the cafions for all the gold in 
California. Well, look here, boys, I know that what you 
tell me is gospel truth, and all the men who know yon well, 
will believe every word you say, but I would not tell the 
tale to strangers, for they would look on you as the all- 
firedest liars in creation." 

"We have learnt that already, Pete," Harry laughed, 
" and we mean to keep it to ourselves, at any rate till we 
have got the mine at work. People may not believe tin 
story of a man in a red shirt, and, mind you, I have heard • 
good many powerful lies told round a miner's fire, but when 
it is known we have got « wonderfully rich gold mine, I 
fancy it will he different The men would say, if fellows 
are sharp enough to find a bonanza, it stands to reason they 
may be sharp enough to find their way down a canon. 
Now, let us he off to bed, for the heat of the stove has 
made me so sleepy that for the last hour I have hardly been 
able to keep my eyes open, and have scarcely heard a word 
of what Jerry and Tom have been saying." 

They only remained a few days at Denver. After the 
life they had been leading they were very speedily tired of 
that of the town, and at the end of a week they started on 
horseback, with a light wi^gon drawn by a good team, 
to cany their stores for the journey and to serve as a 
sleeping-place. There had been no question about the 
Indians accompanying them, this was regarded as a matter 
of course. It was by no means a pleasant journey. They 
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had frequent Bnow-stonns and biting wind, and had some- 
times to work for hours to get the waggon out of deep snow, 
which had filled up gullies and converted them into traps. 
After a stay of three days at Fort Bridger to rest the 
animals, they went on to Utah, having forwarded the 
sample of quartz to Pete Hoskings. 

A fortnight was spent at Salt Lake City. Waggons, 
bullocks, and stores were purchased, and Harry arranged 
with some teamsters to bring the wagons out to Fort 
Bridger as soon as the snow cleared from the ground. 







CHAPTER XIX. 

A FORTUNE. 

.H their return to Fort Bridger Harry and his companions 
pounded up the quartz that had bean left there, and 
found that Its average equalled that of the piece they had 
tried at the min& The gold was packed in a box and sent 
to Pete Hoskings. A letter came back in returu from him, 
saying that five of his friends had pnt in five thousand 
dollars each, and that he should start with the stores and 
machinery as soon as the track was clear of snow. The 
season was an early one, and in the middle of April he 
arrived with four large waggons and twenty active-looking 
young emigrants, and four miners, all of whom were known 
to Harry. There was a good deal of talk at Bridger about 
the expedition, and many ofTered to take service in it 
But when Harry said that the lode they were going to 
prospect was in the heart of the Ute country, and that he 
himself had been twice attacked by the redskins, the eager- 
ness to accompany him abated considerably. 
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The fact, too, that it was a vein that would have to be 
worked by machinery, was in itself eafficient to deter solitary 
miners from trying to follow it up. Scarce a miner but 
had located a score of claims in different parts of the coun- 
try, and these being absolutely useless to them, without 
capital to work them with, they would gladly have disposed 
of them for a few dollars. It was not, therefore, worth 
while to risk a perilous journey merely on the chance of 
being able to find another vein in the neiglibourbood of 
that worked by Harry and the men who had gone into it 
with him. There was, however, some surprise among the 
old hands when Pete Hoskings arrived with the waggons. 

" What! Have you cut the saloon. Fete, and are you going 
in for mining again)" one of them said as he alighted from 
his horse, 

Pete gave a portentous wink. 

" I guess I know what I atn doing, Joe RadUy. I am 
looking after the interests of a few speculatora at Denver, 
who have an idea that they are going to get rich all of a 
sudden. I was sick of the city, and it just suited me to 
take a run and to get out of the place for a few months." 

" Do you think it is rich, PeteT' 

"One never can say," Hoskings replied with a grin. 
"We are not greenhorns any ti os, and we know Uiere 
is no saying how things are going to turn out Straight 
Harry has bad a run of bad luck for the last two years, and 
I am glad to give him a shoulder up, you know. I reckon 
he won't come badly off any way it turns out." 

It was not much, but it was quite enough to send a 
rumour round the fort that Pete Hoskings had been pufiisg 
up a wild-cat mine in Denver for the sake of getting Straight 
Harry appointed boss of the e^>editiou to test ib 

Everything was ready at Bridger, and they delayed but 
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twenty-foot hours there. The teaniB had arrived from Salt 
Lake Citj with the stores a week before, and the eight 
waggons set o£F together. Pete, the three partners, the 
two Indiane, and the four minera were aU mounted. There 
were eight other horses ridden by as many of the yonng 
feDowB Pete had brought with him, the rest walked on foot. 
They marched directly for the mine, aa with such a force 
it was not necessary to make a detour over the bad lands. 
At the first halting-place some long cases Pete had brought 
wWi him were opened, and a musket handed to each of the 
emigrantB, together with a packet of aramuiution. 

" Now," Fete sud, " if the Utes meddle with us we will 
give tlWm filA But I reckon they will know better than 
to inUrfere vfth us." 

The rate of progress with the heavy wagons was 
necssarily v»ry much slower than that at which the party 
had Uav«Ued on thetr previous journey, and it was not 
untii the afternoon of tlte eighth day after starting, that 
they came down into the Tallfy. A halt was made at the 
former camping-place in the grove of trees, and the next 
morning Pete and the miners vent up with Harry and his 
friends to choose a spot for the fort, and to examine the 
lode. As eooB aa the eat^ was scraped away from the 
apob from which the rock had been taken, exclamations of 
■atonishment broke from the miners. They had been told 
by Pete that Hany had struck it rich, but all were 
aetonished at the numerous particles and flakes of gold 
that protruded from the rock. Pete had forwarded early in 
the spring to Hany the hst of the claimants to the mine, 
aad the latter and Tom had ridden over to Salt Lake City 
a few days before the wagons came up from there to 
register tba claims at the mining-office, and the first step 
was to stake out these claims upon the lode. 
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" It doesn't run like this far," Harry sud to the roinere, 
"and I reckon tbat beyood our ground it doesn't run 
above two ounces to tlie ton, so I don't think it is worth 
while your taking up claims beyond. Of course, yon can 
do so if you like, and we will allow you an hour off every 
few days during the season to work your claims enough to 
keep possession, and of an evening you can do a bit of 
washing down below. You will find it good-pay dirt every- 
where. At least we did as far as we tried it" 

They now fixed on the site for the fort. It was upon 
the top of the bank, some twenty yards above the lode, aod 
it was settled Uiere should be a strong double palisade 
ronning down from it to the stream, so thit in ease of 
siege they could fetch water without being oxposad to the 
bullets of an enemy taking post higlMr up the creek. 
Among the men from Denver were two or throe experi- 
enced carpenters, and a blacksmith, for whose use a portable 
forge had been brought in the wagons. ' 

The party returned to breakfasi, and as boob as this was 
over the teams were put in and the waggons were brought 
up and unloaded, the stores being protected frocn wet by the 
canvas that formed ^e tilts. Some of the men accustomed 
to the use of the axe had been Uft in the val^y to fell trees, 
and as soon as the waggons were unloaded they were senk 
down to bring up timber. All worked hard, and at A» 
end of the week a log-hut fifty feet long and twenty-five feai 
wide had been erected. Th* walls were five feet high, and 
the roof was formed of the trunks of young trees squared, 
and laid side by side. 

As rain fell seldom in that region it was not considered 
necessary to place shingles over them, as this eould, in CM6 
of Deed, be done later on. The door opened out into the 
passage between the p&lisadea down to tiie water, and the 
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windows ware all placed ou the same side, loopholes being 
cut at short intervals round the other three sides. Another 
foi-tnight completed the preparations for work. The etampe 
were erected, with the water-wheel to work them; the 
stream dammed a hundred yards up, and a leat constructed 
to bring the water down to the wheel. 

The waggons were formed up in a square. In this the horses 
were shut every night, four of the men by tunis keeping 
guard there. During the last few days the miners had been 
at work blasting the quartz, and as soon as the stamps and 
machinery were in position they were ready to begin. The 
men were all told ofT to various duties, some to carry the 
rock down to the stamps, others to break it up into con- 
venient sizes; two men fed the stamps, others attended to 
the concentrator and blankets, supervised by Harry. It vras 
the duty of some to take the horses down to the valley and 
guard them while they were feeding, and faring them back 
at nigbti Two men were to bake and cook, Pete Hoskings 
taking this special department under his care. Jerry worked 
with the miners, and Tom was his uncle's assistant 

The stomps were to be kept going night and day, and 
each could crush a ton in twenty-four houre. To their great 
satisfaction each of the men was allowed one day a week 
to himself, during which he could prospect for other lodes 
or wash gravel as he pleased. The old cradle was found 
where it had been left, and as five of the men were off duty 
each day, they formed themselves into gangs and worked 
the cradle by turns, adding very considerably to the liberal 
pay they received. The two Indians hunted, and seldom 
returned without game of some sort or other. As the quick- 
silver in the concentrator was squeezed by Harry or Tom, 
and the blankets washed by them, none but themselves knew 
what the returns were. They and their partners were. 
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however, more than satiaBed with the result, for although the 
lode was found to pinch in as they got lower, it maintained 
for the first six weeks the extraordinary average of that 
they had first crushed. 

At the end of that time the Indians reported that they 
had seen traces of the Utes having visited the valley. The 
number of men who went down with the horses was at once 
doubled, one or other of the Indians staying down with them, 
preceding them in the morning by half an hour to see that 
the valley was clear. A week later the horses were seen com- 
ing back again a quarter of an hour after they had started. 
The men cangbt up their guns, which were always placed 
handy for them while at work, and ran out to meet the re- ^ 
turning party. 

"What is it. Hunting Dogl" 

"A lai^e war-party," the Indian replied. "Three han- 
dred or more." 

The horses were driven into the inclosure, half the men 
took their places among the waggons, and the others, clus- 
tered round the hut, prepared to enter it as soon as the 
Indians made their appearance. 

The partners had already arranged what course to take 
if the Indians should come down on them, and were for all 
reasons most anxious that hostilities should if possible be 
avoided. 

Presently the Indians were seen approaching at a gallops 
As soon as they caught sight of the log-house and the 
inclosure of wagons they reined in their horses. The 
men had been ordered to show themselves, and the sight of 
some forty white men all anned with rifles brought the 
Indians to a dead stand-stilL 

Pete Hoskings went forward a little and waved a white 
cloth, and then Harry and the chief, leaving their rifles 
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behind them, stepped up to bia side and held their amiB 
aloft. There was a short conaultatiou among the IndioDa, 
aod then two chiefs dismounted, handed their rifles and 
spears to their men, and in turn advanced. Harry and 
Leaping Horse went forward until they met the chiefs half- 
way between the two parties. Hairy began the conversation. 

"Why do my red brothers wish to fightl" he asked. 
"We are doing them no harm. We are digging in the 
hills. Why should we not be friendsl" 

"The white men killed many of the Utes when they 
were here last year," one of the chiefs rephed. " Why do 
they come upon the Utes' landV 

"It was the fault of the Utes," Harry said. "The 
white men wished only to work in peace. The Utes tried 
to take their scalps, and the white men were forced against 
their will to fight No one can be blamed for defending 
his life. We wish for peace, but, as the Utes can see, we 
are quite ready to defend ourselves. There are forty rifles 
loaded and ready, and, as you may see, a stroi^ house. We 
have no fear. Last time we were but few, but the Utea 
found that it was not easy to kill us. Now we are many, 
and how many of the Utes would die before they took our 
scalpsi Nevertheless we wish for peace. The land is the 
land of the Utes, and although we are strong and could 
hold it if we chose, we do not wish to take it by force from 
our red brothers. We are ready to pay for the right to 
live and work quietly. Let the chiefs go back to their 
friends and talk together, and say how many blankets and 
how many guns and what weight of ammunition and to- 
bacco they will be content with. Then if they do not ask 
too much, the white men will, so long as they remain here, 
pay that amount each year in order that they may live in 
peace with the Ute&" 
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The two Indiuu glanced at each other. "Mj white 
brother is wise," one said. " Why did he not tell Uie Utes 
BO last year I" 

"Because you never gave us time, chiel If you had 
done so wa would have said the same to you then, and 
your young men would be with you now; but you came as 
enemies upon us, and when the rifle is speaking the voice is 
sUenL" 

"I will speak with my braTes," the chief said gravely. 
And turning round they walked back to their party, while 
Harry and the chief returned to the huts. 

" What do you think, chief) Will it be peace)" 

Leaping Horse nodded "Too many rifles," he said. 
"The Utes will know they could never take block-house." 

It was nearly two hours before the two Utes advanced 
aa before, and Harry and the Seneca went out to meet 
them. 

"My white brother's words are good," the chief siud. 
"The Utes are great warriors, but they do not wish to fight 
against the white men who come as friends. The chiefs have 
talked with their braves, and the hatchets will be buried. 
This is what the Utea ask that the white men who have 
taken their land shall pay them." 

Harry had arranged that the chief, who spoke the Uta 
language more perfectly than he did, should take charge of 
the bai^iuning. On the list being given Leaping Horse 
assumed an expression of stolid indifference. 

"The land must be very dear in the Ute country," he 
said. "Do my brothers suppose that the white men are 
mad that they ask such terras) Peace would be too dear if 
bought at such a price. They are willing to deal liberally 
with the Utes, but not to give as much as would buy twenty 
hilla They will give this." And he enumerated a list of 
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articles, amounting to about one quarter of the Indians' 
demands. 

The bargaining now went on in earnest, and finally it 
w&a settled that a quantity of goods, amounting to about 
half the Indians' first demand, should be accepted, and both 
parties returned to their friends well satisfied. 

A certain amount of goods had been brought out with 
a view to such a contingency, and half the amount claimed 
was handed over to the Utes. They had, indeed, more than 
enough to satisfy the demands, but Leajiing Horse had 
suggested to Harry that only a portion should be given, as 
otherwise the Indians might suppose that their wealth was 
boundless. It would be better to promise to deliver the rest 
in three mouths' time. A dozen of the principal men of the 
Utes came over. The goods were examined and accepted, 
the calumet of peace was smoked and a solemn covenant 
of friendship entered into, and by the next morning the 
Indians had disappeared. 

One end of the hut had been partitioned off for the use of 
the leaders of the party, and the gold obtained each day 
was carried by them there and deposited in a strong ii-on 
box, of which several had been brought by Pete Hoskings 
from Denver. 

The day after the Indians left, a waggon was sent off 
under the escort of eight mounted labom-ers to Bri<lger, and 
this continued to make the journey backward and forward 
regularly with the boxes of gold, Jerry and Pete Hoskings 
taking H by turns to command the escort Harry and 
Pete had had a talk with the officer in command at Brid- 
ger on the evening before they had started on the expedi< 

" You think you are going to send in a large quantity of 
goldl" the officer asked 
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"If the mines are such as we think, Major, we may be 
sending down two or three hundredweight a, month." 

" Of course, the gold will be perfectly safe as long as it ia 
in the fort, but if it gets known how much there is, you 
will want a strong convoy to take it across to the railway, 
and it would not be safe even thea Of course, the bulk is 
nothing. I should say at any rate you had better get it in 
here with as little fnss as possible." 

" If you will keep it here for a while," Pete said, " we will 
think over afterwards how it is to be taken further," 

The officer nodded. "It mayn't turn out as difficult a 
business as you think," he said with a smile. "You are 
both old hands enough to know that mines very seldom 
turn out as rich as they are expected to do." 

" We both know that," Pete Hoskings agreed. " I dnnno 
as I ever did hear of a mine that turned out anything nigh 
as good as it ought to have done from samples, but I reckon 
that this is going to be an exception." 

When witJiin a few miles of the fort the escort always 
placed their rifles in the waggon and rode on some distance 
ahead of it, only one or two with their leader remaining by 
it. The boxes, which were of no great size, were covered by a 
sack or two thrown down in the comer of the waggon, and 
on its arrival in the fort it was taken first to the store, 
where a considerable quantity of provisions, flour, molasses, 
bacon, tea and sugar, currants and raisins, and other articles 
were purchased and placed in it. This was the ostensible 
purpose of the journey to the fort Late in the evening 
Jerry or Pete, whichever happened to be the leader, and 
one of the men, carried the boxes across to the Major's 
quarters and stored them in a cellar beneath iL 

There was a real need of provisions at the mine, for the 
population of the valley rapidly increased as the season 
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went on. The upper part of the bed of the etream had 
been staked out into claims, the miners and other men each 
taking up one, but below them the ground was of course 
open to all, and although not nearly so rich as the upper 
gravel it was good enough to paj* fairly for working. A 
stout palisading now surrounded the ground taken up by 
the machinery and the mine itself, and no one except those 
engaged by the company were allowed to enter here. Con- 
siderable surprise was felt in the camp when the first two 
or three miners came up and staked out claims on the 
stream. 

" I wonder how they could have heard of it," Tom said to 
hia uncle. 

"The fact that we are remaining out here is enough to 
show that we are doing something, anyhow. The men who 
go in are always strictly ordered to say no word about 
what our luck is, but the mere fact that they hold their 
tongues — and you may be sure they are questioned sharply 
— is enough to excite curiosity, and these men have come to 
find out and see what the country is like, and to prospect 
the hills round where we are working. You will see a lot 
of them here before long." 

As more came up it was determined to open a store. In 
the first place it furnished an explanation for the waggon 
going down so often, and in the second the fact that they 
were ready to sell provisions at cost prices would deter 
others from coming and setting up stores. There was no 
liquor kept on the mine, and Pete and Harry were very 
anxious that no places for its sale should be opened in the 
Talley. 

During the winter and spring Tom had received several 
letters from his sisters. They expressed themselves as very 
grateful for the money that he and their uncle had sent 
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on their return to Denrer, bat be^ed them to aend no 
more, as the school was flourishing and they were perfectly 
able to meet all their expenses. 

"It is very good of you, Tom," Carry said. "Of course, 
we are all very pleased to know that you have been able to 
send the money, because it relieves our anxiety about you; 
but we really don't want it, and it makes us afnud that you 
are stinting yourself. Besides, even if yon are not, it would 
he much better for you to keep the money, aa you may 
find some opportunity of using it to your advantage, while 
here it would only lie in the bank and do no good. It 
would be different if we had nothing to fall back upon in 
case of anything happening, such as some of us getting ill, 
or OUT having a case of fever in the school, or anything of 
that sort, but as we have only used fifty pounds of mother's 
money we have plenty to go on with for a very long time; 
so that really we would very much rather you did not send 
us any over. Kow that we know your addrass and can 
write to you at Fort Bridger, it seems to bring you close to 
na. But we have had two very anxious times; especially 
the first, when we did not hear of you for six months. The 
second time was not so bad, as you had told us that it 
might be a long time before w« should hear, and we were 
prepared for it, but I do hope it will never be bo long 
again." 

There had been some discussion as to whether the mine 
should be shut down in winter, but it was soon decided that 
work should go on regularly. Six more stamps were ordered 
to be sent from the east, with a steam-engine powerfnl 
enough to work the whole battery, and in September this 
and other machinery had reached the mine. Fresh build- 
ings had been erected — a storehouse, a house for the ofiBcera, 
and a shed covering the whole of the machinery and yard. By 
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the time this was all ready and in place the valley below was 
deserted, the gravel having been washed out to the bed-rock. 
No other lodes of sufficient richness to work had been dis- 
covered by the prospectors, and with winter at hand there 
was no inducement for them to stay longer there. 

Only two or three of the men at the mine wished to leave 
when their engagement for the season terminated. All had 
been well paid, and had in addition made money at gold- 
washing. Their food had been excellent, and their comforts 
attended to in all way& Accordingly, with these exceptions 
all were ready to renew their engagements. 

An arrangement was made with the Major at Fort Bridger 
for an escort under a subaltern officer to proceed with two 
wagons with the treasure to Denver. Fete Hoskings and 
Jerry were to remain as managers of the mine throughout the 
winter. Harry and Tom had made up their minds to go to Eng- 
land and to return in the spring. The ore was now very much 
poorer than it had been at first The lode had pinched out 
below and they had worked some distance along it. The fall- 
ing-off, however, was only relative; the mine was still an extra- 
ordinarily rich one, although it contained little more than a 
tenth of the gold that had been extracted from the iirat 
hundred and fifty tons crushed. 

None but Harry, Fete Hoskings, Jerry, and Tom had 
any idea of the amount of gold extracted in lees than six 
monthe, although the miners were well aware that the amount 
must be very large. It was so indeed, for after repaying the 
amount expended in preliminary expenses, together with the 
new machinery, the wages of the men, provisions, and all 
outgoings, they calculated the treasure sent down to be worth 
one hundred and twenty-eight thousand pounds, while the 
mine if sold wonld fetch at least double that sum. After a 
hearty farewell to Fete and Jerry, Harry and Tom with the 
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two Indians rode with the last wa^on down to Bridger. 
Th« iron boxes had all been sewn up in deer-skins when 
they were sent down, and at night they were placed in the 
waggons by Harry and his companions. Over them wen 
placed the provisions for the journey, as it was just as well 
that even the soldiers should not suspect the amount of 
treasure th«y were escorting. 

They encountered some severe snow-storms by the way, 
but reached Denver without incident The place had won- 
derfully changed since Tom had arrived there more than 
two years before. It had trebled in size; broad streets and 
handsome houses had been erected, and the town had spread 
in all directions. They drove straight to the bank, to which 
Pete Hoskinge had sent down a letter a fortnight before 
they had started, and the boxes were taken out of the 
waggon and carried down into the vaults of the bank. A 
handsome present was made to each of the soldiers of the 
escort, a brace of revolvers was given by Harry to the 
subaltern, and the handsomest watch and chain that could 
be purchased in Denver was sent by him to the Major, with 
an inscription expressing the thanks of the company to him 
for his kindness. 

"Weil, Tom, I am thankful that that is off my mind," 
Harry said. "I have had a good many troubles in the 
course of my life, but this is the first time that money has 
ever been a care to me. Well, we are rich men, Tom, and 
we shall be richer, for the mine will run another two or 
three years before it finishes up the lode as far as we have 
traced it, and as we have now filed claims for -a quarter of 
a mile farther back, it may be good for auglit I know for 
another ten years. Not so good as it has been this year, bat 
good enough to give bandaome profits. Have you calculated 
what our share isl" 
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"No, unclet I know it must be & lot, but I have never 
tJtought about what each share will be." 

" Well, to begin with, a third of it goes to Pete Hoskings 
and hia friends, that leaves eighty-five thousand. The remain- 
der ia divided into seven shares; I was to have two, the 
Indians three between them, yon one, and Jeny ona Hia 
share is then about twelve thousand, which leaves seventy- 
three thousand between you and ma Of coarse, we shall 
divide equally." 

"No, indeed, uncle; that would be ridiculous. I have 
been of very little use through it all, and I certainly ought 
not to have as much as Jerry. You and the chief dis- 
covered it, and it was entirely owing to you that any of 
the rest of us have a share of the profits, and of course your 
arrangement with the two Indians is only because the chief 
is so food of yoa" 

"Partly that, Tom; but chiefly because it is in accordance 
with red-skin customs. They are hunters, fighters,&nd guides, 
but they are not miners, and they never go in for shares in 
■a enterprise of this sort It went very much against the 
grain for Leaping Horse to take that three or four hundred 
pounds that came to him at the end of the last expedition, 
and he would be seriously offended if I were to press upon 
him more than his ordinary payment now; he would say that 
he has been simply hunting this year, that he has run no 
risks, and has had nothing to do with the mine. To-morrow 
morning we will go out to see what there is in the way of 
horse-flesh in Denver, and will buy him and Hunting Dog the 
two best horses in the town, whatever they may cost, with 
saddles, bridles, new blankets, and so on. If I can get any- 
thing special in the way of rifles I shall get a couple of them, 
and if not I shall get them in New York, and send them to 
him at Bridger, These are presents he would value infinitely 
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more than all the gold we hftye stowed away in the bank to- 
day. He is going back to his tribe for the winter, and he 
and Hunting T)og will be at the mine before us next spring." 

In the morning Harry was two houra at the bank, where 
he aaw the gold weighed out, and received a receipt for the 
value, which came to within a hundred pounds of what they 
had calculated, as the dust had been very carefully weighed 
each time it was sent ofT. In accordance with the arrange- 
ment he had made with Pete Hoskings and Jerry the 
amount of their respective shares was placed to their credit 
at the bank. Drawing a thousand pounds in cash, he received 
a draft for the rest upon a firm at New York, where he 
would be able to exchange it for one on London. He then 
inquired at the hotel as to who was considered to possess 
the best horses in the town, and as money was no object to 
him, he succeeded in persuading the owners to sell two 
splendid animals; these with the saddles were sent to the 
hotel. H« then bought two finely-finished Sharpe's rifles of 
long range, and two brace of silver-mounted revolvers. 

" Now, Tom," he said, " I shall give one of these outfits t« 
the chief and you give the other to Hunting Dog; he has 
been your special chum since we started, and the preseuta 
will come better from you than from me, I expect them 
here in half an hour; I told them I should be busy all the 
morning." 

The two Indiana were delighted with their presents, even 
the chief being moved out of his usual impassive demeanour. 
"My white brothers are too good. Leaping Horse knows 
that Straight Harry is his friend; he does not want presents 
to show him that; but he will nine them because he lovea 
his white brothers, even more than for themselves." As for 
Hunting Dog, he was for a long time incredalous that the 
splendid horse, the rifle and pistols could really be for him. 
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and he was ao exuberant in his delight that it was not until 
Leaping Horse frowned at him severely that he subsided 
into eilent admiration of the gifts. 

" Here are papers, chief, that yoa and Hunting Dog had 
better keep, they are the receipts for the two liorsea, and 
two forms that I have had witnessed by a lawyer, saying 
that we have given you the horaea in token of our gratitude 
for the services that you have rendered; possibly you may 
find them useful. You may fall in with rough fellows 
who may make a pretence that the horses have been stolen. 
Oh yes! I know that you can hold your own; still, it may 
avoid trouble." 

They had now no further use for their horses, so these were 
sold for a few pounds. They purchased a stock of clothes 
sufficient only for their journey to England. 

"You may as well put your revolver in your pocket, 
Tom," Harry said as they prepared to start the next day. 
"I have eewn vp the draft in the lining of my coat, but 
sometimes a train gets held up and robbed, and as we have 
■ix hundred poanda in gold and notes in our wallets, I cer- 
tainly should not give it up without a fight." 

The Indians accompanied them to the station. "Now, 
chief, you take my advice and look out for a nice wife be- 
fore next spring. You are forty now, and it is high time 
you thought of settling down." 

"Leaping Horse will think over it," the Seneca said 
gravely. " It may be that in the spring he will have a wig- 
wam in the valley." 

A few minutes later the train started east^ and five days 
later they reached New York. A steamer left the next day 
for England, and in this they secured two first^ilass berths; 
and although Tom had managed very well on his way out, 
he thoroughly enjoyed the vastly superior comfort of the 
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homeward trip. They went Btraight throDgh to Southampton, 
for, aa Harry said, they could run up to London and get 
their clothes any day; and ho saw that Tom was in a fever 
of excitement to get home. Harriet came to the door of (he 
little house at Southeea when they knocked. She looked 
surprised at seeing two gentlemen standing there. In the 
two yeara and a half that bad passed since Tom had left he 
had altered greatly. He had gone through much toil and 
hardship, and the bronze of the previous summers' snn was 
not yet off his cheeks; he had grown four or five inches, and 
the man's work that he had been doing had made almost a 
man of him. 

" Don't you know me, Hai-rietl " Tom said. 

The girl at once recognized the voice, and with a loud 
cry of delight threw her arms round bis neck. The cry 
brought Carry out from the parlour. " Why, Harriet," she 
exclaimed, "have you gone madi" 

"Don't you see it's Tomt" Harriet said, tvning round, 
laughing and crying bother. 

"It is Tom, sure enough, Carry, you need not look so 
incredulous; and this is Uncle Harry." 

There were a few minutes of wild joy, then they calmed 
down and assembled in the sitting-roonL 

" It is lucky the girls have all gone home to dinner," Carry 
said, " or they would certainly have carried the news to their 
friends that we were all mad. It is a half-holiday too, nothing 
could be more fortunata Now we want to hear everything. 
Tom's letters were so short and unsatisfactory, uncle, that 
he told us next to nothing, except that you had found a 
mine, and that you were both working there, and that it 
was satisfactory." 

" Well, my dears, that is the pith of the thing," Harry 
said. " The first thing for you to do is to send round notes 
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to the nothera of these chiliiren sayiog th&t from unforeseen 
circumBtaDces you have retired from the profession, and that 
the school hae fiuallf closed from this afternoon." 

There was a general ozclamatioD from the girls: 

"What do you mean, unclel" 

"I mean what I say, girls. Tom and I have made our 
fortunes, and there is no occasion for you to go on teaching 
any longer. We have not yet made any plans for tlie 
future, but at any rate the first step is, that there is to be 
no more teaching." 

"But are yon quite, quite eure, nuclei" Carry said doubt- 
fully. " We are getting on very nicely now, and it would 
be a pity to lose the connection." 

Harry and Tom both laughed. 

"Well, my girl," the former said, "that is of course a 
point to be thought of. But as Tom and I have over thirty- 
five tboueand pounds apiece, and the mine will bring us in a 
good round sum for some years to come, I think we can 
afford to run tlie risk of the connection going." 

After that it was & long while before they settled down to 
talk quietly again. 

A week later they all west up to London for a month, 
while what Harry called "outfits" were purchased for the 
girls, as well as for him and Tom, and all the sights of 
Loudon visited. Before their story came to an end, the 
grand consultation as to future plans had been held, and & 
handsome house purchased at Blackheath. 

Tom did not return to Utah in the spring; his uncle 
strongly advised him not to do so. 

"I shall go back myself, Tom; partly because I should 
feel like a fish out of water with nothing to do here, partly 
because I promised the chief to go back for a bit every 
year. I am beginning to feel dull already, and am looking 
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forward to the trip acrose the water, bnt it will certainly 
be better for you to stay at home. Yoo left school early, 
yoa see, and it would be a good thing for you to get a man 
to come and read with you for two or three hours a day 
for the next year or two. We have settled that the three 
younger girla are to go to school ; and I don't see why yon, 
Carry, and Janet, should not go, in the first place, for two 
or three months on to the Continent They have had a dull 
life since you have been away, and the trip will be a treat 
for them, and perhaps do you some good also. It will be 
time enough to settle down to reading when you come 
back." 

The mine returned large profits that year, the increased 
amount stamped making up to some extent for thef ailing off in 
the value of the ore, and the shares of the various proprieton 
were more than half what they had been at the end of tJie 
first season's work. The third year it fell off considerably. 
There was a further decrease the year after, and the fifth 
year it barely paid its expenses, and it was decided to 
abandon iL Harry Wade went over every season for many 
years, but spent only the first at the mine. After that he 
went hunting expeditions with Leaping Horse, who, to his 
amusement^ had met him at his first return to the mine 
with a pretty squaw, and Hunting Dog had also brought a 
wife with him. Two wigwams were erected that year near 
the mine, but after that they returned to their tribe, of 
which Leaping Horse became the leading chiel 

Tom's sisters all in due time married, each being pre- 
sented on her wedding-day with a cheque for ten thousand 
pounds, as a joint present from her uncle and brother. 

Tom himself did not remain a bachelor, but six years 
after his return to England took a wife to himself, and the 
bouse at Blackheath was none too large for his family. 
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Harrj Wade's home is with Tom, and be is still hale and 
hearty. Up to the last few years he paid occasioDal visits to 
America, and stayed for a while with his red brother Leap- 
ing Horse, wheo they lamented together over the disappear- 
ance of game and the extinction of the buffalo. Hunting Dog 
had, at Harry's urgent advice, settled down in the ways of 
civilization, taking up a ranche and breeding cattle, of which 
he now owns a lai^e herd. Jerry Curtis and Pete Hoskings 
made a journey together to Euroi)e after the closing of the 
mine. They stayed for a mouth at Blackheath, and ten 
years later Tom received a lawyer's letter from Denver saying 
that Peter Hoskings was dead, and that he had left his large 
house and other property in Denver to Mr. Thomas Wade's 
children. Jerry still lives at the age of seventy-five in that 
city. 
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J woTkMl up hU luliJKl thil 
Tuom or ftlwBrd."— OA«envr. 

Bonnie Prinoe Gbarlle: A rule of Fontenor ^nd Cuiioden. 

By O. A. HiKn. With la page Illuatratioiu b; Gobdoh Bbowkk 
CrowD Svo, cloth elegknt, olivine edges, 6*. 
" Ronild. (ha bats, b nrj Hke Uia haro of OwnUn Durvant The }ui'% 
i<mnKyKttmFnMwMt^MMn\ altaniliinl llalcolni.^nd hia hilrbmdUi 



For the Temple: a Tale of the FhII of Jerumlem. B; 

G. A. Hbntt. With 10 page Uluitntions by S. J. Solomon, aod 

t, Coloured Mkpk Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edgoK, 6& 

" Mr. Renly'i iinplito pioaa pictunt of the hopelen Jewlih realrtmee to Romui 

simy *>lck Minthsr iMt to Ui racord of the fiunoiia wan of Uia world. Ilia book 

li ona o[ Mr. Santjr'i clavecwt dloiU.~-Onpt>ifC. 

True to the Old ¥lAg: A Tale of the American War of 
Independenoe. By O. A Hkntt. With 12 page niuatrationB by 
GoBINiN BboWNI. CrowD Svo, cloth elegant, oliTiue adges, 61. 
" Doea julloa to Iha phick and datermlnstion of the BritUb uhlkTa. The aoD 

of KB Amerluwi loynliti who remalDa true to onr flag, falli Kmaag Iha hoitila rad. 

■kina In that very Huron country whk-h hu been sDdeared (o lu by (he einloiu 

of Uawkaja and nilngf:hno'itt.—Tlu Tima 

The Lion of the North ; A Tale of Guatavus Adolphiis and 

Hie Wars of Religion. By G. A, Hemtt. With 12 page Picture! 

by J, ScHiJNBElto. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, S>. 

"A pnilaeworthj attempt to interaat British youth In the vroat deadiof the 

Scotcih Brigade lu (he ■nn of Ouatavua A<l<ilphuii. Mackay. Hepbum. and Jluoro 

live anln In Mr, Hcnty'i pi^ta. db tlioM ileacrre lo live whoae dlKlpltned baoda 

formed really lliegorm of the nimlern British army."— jftAfiMWim, 

The Toungr Carthaginian: a story of the Times of 

Hannibal B; G. A. Hum. With 12 page IHuatTationa by C. J. 

StaMilaNI), R.I. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6a. 

"Tha MlHt of an IntemMini alory, wall conitnictsd and vIvMly told, fi en- 

taannd by Ihc ptclnreaque iinaUly of tha Kenlc backKTonnil. Froai flnt to last 

nnthtng >Uy> ih» Inttwat of Iha namtlve it hsari n> alons aa on a itreaa, 



byCoo^lt: 



BLiCKlE Jt SOtrs BOOKS tVIC YOUXQ PISOPLB. 



BY Q. A. HENTY. 

"Mi. Henl; li the king udtorji-tetkrarotbo]'*.'— Sword aiwlTrniwI. 



RtduetdtUntmtianfnm Bmtfft •• RetMnnrid Cva^'. 

Redskin and Cow-boy: AT^ieof tiieWeateiuPiuiu. By 

Gt. A. Urnty. WitU 12 page Illuatntiuiu by Alkbed Peauk. 
Croim Sto, ok>th etegHit, olivlpe edges, 6(. 

*'lt haiAgDod plat; Itmbouiidi to action; the icenes are eqnilly ipliited And 
realiitlc. udirecui only cxy we hare rend Itolth miicti pleuure Irum dnt lu 
lut. llie piL-tuni of lira on ■ uttia ruicbe ire moat gnpucalljr palDted, u an 
tlie mumen of tba recLlcH but JovUl cow-boya.'— nnwf. 

In Freedom's Cause; a story of Wallace aud BiTice. By 
G. A. HiKTV. With 12 page lUostnitiotis by GoftnoN Browkb. 
Crown 3vo, cluth elegant, olivine edge*, 6i. 



m nev iintiiiid u iin hlatari<:al noTidliL Hia t>le < 
M it lull of stin 



dvi ol WdlUos uid Bruc« i> lull ol ttlrriug kcUou. ud hUI 



by Cookie 



J BOOKS FOn YUUXU PBOPLB. 



" Hr. Hnitr la one ol our uuut BOcceufiil wrltan ol higloilcal Ul«.~— S»(fmsn. 



By R^bt of Conquest: Or, with Coi-tez iu Mexico. By 
G. A. Hkntv. With ]0 page Illuetrationa bj W. S. ST*CBr, and 
2 Maps. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6t. 
"Bb Bight ^Cnnqtiett is the neamt apfiioBcIl tn» perfectly buc«hIii] bUtorl- 

In Greek Waters: a Story of the Grecian War of Inde- 
pendence (1821 -1827). By G. A. HtNTV. With 12 page Illug- 
tratioiu bj W. 3. Stacev, and a Map. Crvva 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6i. 
"There m idventurei ot all klmlt lor the hero and hli Iriemla. whote pinck 

the occulon. It Is in eicelletit glnry. and If the propiirtiuii at history It iiniller 

Through the Fray: a story of the Luddite Riots. By 

G.AHentv. With 12page IlluBtratioDsbyH.M.PAGKT. CWvwd 

8vo, clotb elegant, olivine edges, 6<. 

" tic. Kenty Inspire! k [nve uid admirBtion [or •tralKhUacwardDeis, truth, ud 

cDunge. Thfi li one uC tho l>e>t aF the many gaoA booki H v. Heoty hu produced, 

and dvKrruto beclaueil with his Faciug Death."— Standard. 

Captain Bayley'S Heir: a Tale of the GoUi Fields of Cali- 
fornia. By G. A. HbNtV. With 12 page IlluBtrations by H. M. 
Paobt. Crown Svo, clotb el^ant, olivine edges, 6*. 
"A WettmlDBter Iwy who niilie> hiB way In the wurld hy hard work. Koud 

liBnlChy liitelllgaDt lad ihuulddellBlit In/'-il. Jamet'i Gaatle. 

In the Heart of the RoclcieS: a story of Adwutnre iu 

Colorado. By G. A. Ebnty. With 8 page Illustrations hy G. C 

BiHDLBV. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6i. 

From first to last this is ii story of splendid haxard. The hero, Tom 

Wade, goes out to his uncle in Culomdo, who ia a hunter and gold-digger. 

Going in quest of n gold mine the little band, is spied by Indians, chased 

across the Bad Lands, and overwhelmed by asnoWHitonn in the mountains, 

where tliey camp all winter, llioy build two canoes and paddle down tlic 

terrible gorges of tbs Rocky Mountains, with many an upeet on the wn;- 

and the instant danger of bloodthirsty Indians shooting from the banks. 

After many perils they reach Fort Mojarve and sajety, and the reader 

finds that the record of this moat daring journey has closed all too soon. 

One of the 28th : a Tale of Waterloo. By G. A. Hentt. 

With 8 page Illuatrations by W. H. OvBRUlD, and 2 Maps. Crown 

Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5t. 

•■ Wriltvn with Homeric viK^ur and hcniii.' Inspiration. It 1b gmlihlf. pictar 

Mque. and draniatlcally ettectlve . , . ahowa ub Mr Hentyat hla beat and 

lirightesL The adventures will hold a boy of a winter's night enthralled as he 

ruihei thronj^ (hem with hreathlwe lutenit 'from cover loeoner'."— OtttTMr. 



byCoo^It: 



soys BOOKS IVR YOUSa PBOPLE. 

BY Q. A. HENTY. 



The Cat of BubaSteS: a story of Ancient Egypt. By 

G. A. Hentv. With S page lUmitrations b; J. R. Weourun. 

Crown 8to, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Si. 

"The >toi7. troDi Um ericical moment of the killing: of the ucred cat to the 

peiiloui ciDdui Into Aila wltta vhlch It cIdhb. 1> ter; •klUullr cooitnicUd ud 

{all ul eiciUng adienturea. It li adinlrably lUuitnUl"— JUurday Rteiiit. 

Maori and Settler: a story or tlie New Zealaud War. By 
G. A. Hkrtt. With 8 page lUuatrationa by Altbsd Pkabbe, and 

a Map. Crovn Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edgea, C>>. 
"It li s tMWk which all jfoaog people, but eipeclallj bey*, will read with 



St GeOI^e for England: a Tale of Cressy au(l Poitiers. 
By 6. A. HiNTY. With 8 loll-pa^ lUiutratians by GiosuoH 
BboWme. Crown 8fo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Si. 
■' A itotj o! very graat Intereit lor bovi. In h[> own tortlble ilyto the ■nthor 

vslloiu remit*: uid that connge ii ggnnnlly accompiDied by mignuiulniity ud 
gaatleDw. '— /■olf Matt OautU. 

The Bravest of the Brave: with Peterborough in Sp»iii. 

By G. A. Uenty. With S full-page Pictur«a by U. M. Faqbt. 

Crown Svo, doth elegant, olivine edges. 5i. 
■' Mr. Henly never 1oh( elaht of I 

making of an EngUili Bentleman. 
Bmvt Httfa pleuure and proDt; of i 

For Name and Fame: Or, Through Afghan PaBMB. By 
G. A. Hnrn. With S full-page niuatrationi by Gobdoh Bbowkil 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Si. 
■' Not odI]' a rouilDs itoir, replete with all tlie varied form* of excitement of a 

eampaini, but, what u Kill more naelnl. aDaccoDntot a lerrltory and Italnbalii- 

twiU wnieb muat for a long time poaien a lupreme interest lot BngUslimen, as 

belni the key to our Indian Empire."— OJofpiw Htrald. 

A Jacobite Exile: Being the Adveoturea of a Young English- 
tnan In the Service of Charles XIL of Sweden. By G. A. Hbhtt. 
With 8 page lllustrationi by Fadl Haodv, and a Map. Crown 

Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5t. 
" Incident tii<:ceeds Incident, and adventure la plied npon adtenlure. and at the 
end the reader, be he boy or man. will have eiperlencwl brealhleia enjoymeni 
In a nmiantlc itory that mmt bave tauglit liini oiuch at Its close/'- Army ami 



byCoo^lt: 



BLACKIK * soys BOOMa FOX I 



Condemned as a Nihilist: a story of Escape from Siberia. 

B; G. A. HiHTV. With 8 page IlluitrftUoni bj Waltbs Paoct. 

CmtTD Sto, cli>th eleguit, otiTina edgei, &*. 

'-The l>Mi cr thl> lear'B Ueoty. Hia nuntl'e ii more Intertifting Umd iduv 

Dt tlis Ulo wiUi uhli'h tho public Is tediillu'. ut i->cai>e (roni !4ll>eria. DeiplU 

their iiiperior <aiilm to nallisDtlclty thete Ulu in wlthont doibt no !«■ nr> 

UUout than Mr. Buiity'i. Bud lie IkiU tlieni liultow In the vitMti ot (uuMlaiw.' 

Orangre and Green : a Tale of th« Bo^d? and Limerick. 
By Q. A. Menty. With S full-piige Illustratiuas by Gobuok 
Bhowne. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, fit. 
"Tha ninaUvD is free fr»ni the vice of prfliidice. ■».! ripplei olth lil« u 

Ttvaeleiitiultnhiit 1sljeliigil<^acrilieilwererrAnypa&iugl>erurethee>a. . . . 

Should be In tlie baiidi of e\Bry i-iang studeut ul lrl>b liiaoTy.'-Br{fiut A'aou. 

Held Fast for England: a Tale of tbe siege of Gibraltar. 
By G. A. Hentv. With 8 page lUiMtnitiunj by GoBiKW Browhb. 

Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine eilgea, 5(. 
"Among tliBiii we wunld uUls Bnt lu liiterett ind wbaleunw edniatinDml 
Incident throughout the atury."— ^(Atumm. 

In the Reign of Terror : Tlie Adveutum of t. WeatmioBter 
Boy. By G. A. Henti. With 8 full-page IlluBtratioDs by J. 
ScHiiNBEBO. Crown Svo, oloth elsgant, olivine edges, tU. 
" Hury iiandwitli. the Wrstminaler Iwy, uiny UMy be mb) to best Ur. Bentjr'i 

iwoT^. Hia ■dienturc* olli delight buta by iba ludadly ud peril tkey deplcL 

The »lury l> one ol Sir. Ueuty'* beii.'— iolunioiF JItntw. 

By Sheer PlUOk : A Tale of the Ashauti War. By G. A. 
HlHTT. With 6 (ull-page Pictures by GoHlxiM BlowHE. Ciown 

Svo, cliith ek'^iit, olivine edgea, Ga. 
"Morally, tha bu'>L li evi'iyitiluir that vnuld be deiired. Betting before Me bojri 
m bright and bndng Irieal ul the Eugllsh gentlem«i."-CXnM(iH Leaitr. 

The Dragon and the Raven-. Or, The Days of slug 

AlfreiL By G. A. Hkntt. With 8 page lUustrationB l>y C. J. 
StanilaND, B.I. Ctvwu Svo, cloth elegutt, olivine edge*, Si. 



. - Jixtly bs atyled Tenartahle. Boya. In retdlng It. will ba 

■urprlied to Hud how Alfred peraevercd, through ^ean n( bloodahcS and Umei 
ot peace, to rescue hit people (rem the thraldom of the Dauea. Wa hope Uie 

A Final Reckoning: a Tate of Bush Life in Austntlia. 
By G. A. Henty. With S page lUurtrotionB by W. R WoLLBd. 

('ri>wn Rvii, cloth elcgniit, olivine ed).'«>, G: 
" Alt iKiyn will Trail thia alory with eaeer Mid iinflanc^iw Intsrett l^eplndea 



iniiigSam Past, 



byCoo^lt: 



BLACKIX * SON'S BOOKS FOR rOUAtf FEOPLB. 



FaeiDgr Death: Or.TheHeroof theVaugli&Hpit. ATileof 
Hte Coal Mines. By 
G. A. Hbstt. With 
8 p»ge I^ctarM b; 
Gordon Bbowhe. 
Crown 8vo, clolh 
eleganC, olivine edj^ea, 
It. 
"It luy lather, godfather. 

boy who ^ wonh ^M wit. Oita 
li Uie book ne would noom- 
mend. "—SM ada ri 

A Chapter of Ad- 
ventures: Or, 

Tbrough tbe Bom- 
bardment of Alex- 
andria. By G. A. 
HiNTT. With 6 pai^ 
Illiutrationa by W. 
H. OVKBIHIX CroTn 
8vo, cloth elegant, 
U.6d. 



Saiurday lUeUw, 

Two Thousand Years Ago: Or, The AdveutHrea of H Bomitn 
Boy. By FrofeeBor A. J. Church. With 12 page liluatrationa by 
AiiBlEN Mabu. Crown Svo, clotb elegant, olivine edges, 6*. 
"AdveDtara well worth the teUlng. I'tie lioak i> eitriniely entet 
'—Tht rjmw. 






The Clever Hiss Follett. By j. k. h. dbnni-. wiOi 

12 page llluBtrationi by Gkrtrudb D. HaumoND. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, olivine e<l|fi», Si. 
"Jiiit the book lo kIvs to Rtrli, who will ilellRitt both in Hie tetleriirtiia ami 
Dm IllnrtRtlODa. UIh Hammond tin never done better «ork."'-J<({iur» [^ 

D,.;,l,ZDdbyC00g[t: 



S mit YOUHU PEOPLB. 



BV ROSA MULHOLLAND. 

Banshee Castle. By Roba Mdlholland. with 12 page 
lUiutratiopB by JouH H. Bacon. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edgea, 6«. 

This story deals with (lie advontucea of three girls who, with an old 
governess, migrate from KensiDgtoD to the Woat of Ireland. BeloDging 
as tboy do to " the ould family" at the caatle, the three giris are nude 
heartily wtrlcome in the cabins of the peasantry, where they learn many 
weird and curious t^oa from the folk-lore of the district. There is also 
an interestiiig plot running through the narrative, but it is by reason of 
its happy mingling of Irish humour and pathos that this story holds the 
reader charmed to the end. 

Giannetta: a Girl's Story ot Herself. By Rosa Mulhollasd. 

With 8 page Illustrations by Lockbakt Boole. Crown Svo, cloth 

elegant, olivine edges, hi. 
"Glannetis Is a true I)emlna~warni.heirt«<l. self-ucrtflcinir. mid. as all gnoa 
women uowadayi are. largely touched wltb Uie cnUiusissiu uf bumanltj. One 
o[ Uie most attrusCive gUC-booki of (he season."— rA< Audcmv. 



A Fair Claimant: Being a story tor Girls. By Francbs 
Arubtbonq. With 8 page Illustrations by Gertrudb D. Hauuohd. 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5*. 
" As a gilt-book for big glrlB Jt Is among Uie best new buoks of the kind. The 



The Heiress of Courtleroy. By annb Bkalb. with s 

page IlluBlrations by T. C. H. Castlk. Cmwn 8vo, doth elegant, 

olivine edges, it. 
"We can ipeak highly of tha grace with which Ulis Beale relates how (he 
younii 'Htlreaa of Cuurtleroj' had such good InllueDce over ber uncle as to win 
him (rom his hileDsely lelflsb wsjn. "— QuardiOH. 



The White Conquerors of Mexico; a Tale of Toitec and 

Aztec By KiBK Munboe. With 8 page Illustrations by W. 3. 

StacBT. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olii'ino edges, Bi. 
" Mr. Monroe gives moat tIvW pictures of the rclli 
AilecB, snd of cverydsy life, as he iniigltiee It, In th> 
of (he msgnlflceut capital of MoDleiDiDa"-TA> Tim 

HigrhwayS and High Seas: Cynl Barley's Adventure* o 
bot^L By F. FRAHKtvRT Moore. WitJi S page tlluBtratioDB b 
AtyRED PBAHijE Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Bf. 



iclUng adventures are au 



byCoO^lf 



BhACElS i: soys B0OK3 FOR YOUXiJ PHOI-LK. H 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD. 

A Rougrh Shaking. By GeoBas Mac Donald. With 

1 2 page lUustrationi 1)^ W. Pahkinsoh. Crown 8v<i, doth el^snt, 
olivine edgies, 6i. 

wHUcn. UHrmiof niHte- 
rlil peculUrly wall ul>pt«d 
lur tlie young, conulnlng 

■VemenU^t ^1 th>u7nM«' 

bn Jl' booli. "— TivOuri' A id. 

At the Back or 
the North 
Wind. By Geo. 
MacDokald. With 

7f> Illiutrationa by 
Abthur Hughes. 
CrownSvo, cloth ele- 
gant, olivine edgea, 



I ilory li tl 

I. full of 1 



Ranald Banner- 
man's Boy- 
hood By Geo. 

Mac Donald. With Beitued lUiulrtttian from •• A Rmgli Shakily". 

36 Illiutntioni bj 

Aktuub Huoues. Crown Svo, duth ulegant, olivine edges, !». 
"The iTiiintbT with bnjr-mturs in Ranald Bamanian'i Boyhood la perfect. 
It U a twautiful plutiin of dilUhoud, teicliitig by [ta ImprcBloni and auggeattana 
ail ooblfl thlD^ --BritvJtQuarUrljf liettew. 

The Princess and the Goblin- By Gborob Mac Dokald. 

With 32 Illuatrationa. Crown 8vo, cloth ertre, 3.. W. 
-' Ultlfl of irhaC la wHttso for children hai the liihtnuu ol touch ond rlay of 
lani:¥ which are characteriatlc ot George MicDonaTd'a lairj lalea. Mr Arthur 
Hughee'i llluitratlooaare all that llluitrmUaQa thould be. --ilanehatir tftunlinn. 

The Princess and Curdie. By Geoiiob Mac Donald. 

With 8 page rimitratinti*. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3ii. 6rf. 
" There la the Hneat anil TWetX genini In I1il» lirtlliant itnry. lipgrawn penple 
wmilil do oiiely accaakiiially to W aalile their newuiBpFra and niagailnei tv 
ipend an hour with Curdle and the PrinL-eaL"--S44leU/HifeiiciHleii(. 



byCoo^It: 



13 BLACKIE dt SOIfS XOOKS FOR roaKQ PEOPLE. 

BY HARRY OOLUNQWOOD. 

The Pirate Island: a Stoi? ai the South PhcIBc. Bj 

Hahbt Colunowood. With 8 p^e PIcliirea Ij C. J. SriNii^mo 

•■d I. R. WauA. Oroim tTO,cloUi sUgant, olivine edges, he. 

" A s^ltal Aorrot tbe w* ; Indsed Im nor apMan Ihe iiiUior ii nperior In (om* 

rMpMtiu > WulM noiellit to the better fcnom Ml . Clark RuihII.''- TAe ruaa. 

The L0|: of the "Flying* FiBh": a story of Aerial nua 

SubnutlM Adventure; By Haut Collinqwood. WiUi 6 p»go 

lUwtlmtioBB bj (tobim>i( Bruwkc Crovn Svo, clodi elegant, Si. id. 

"The flyAv FiA utuill; inrpwet (11 JuM Vemc'I cIvitruDB : w[tli iiii:ieil- 

Ible apwd the (lie* tbroiinh the air. diliu) over ibe surface uf Uie wnter. Mid ditrta 

alonf tlie ocean bed, Wv fttrixiRty reconunevd oar avhool-boj fiieoda Ut pOB«eu 

.u o "trhi^.'-Allmaum. 

r Booki bj Harry C^Ingwood. see pages 21 and 22. 



BY QEORQE MANVILLLE FENN. 

Maad* In tha fontiM«t mak of wiiten in thla deputoiHit"— Ztaily 



QutekltlTer: Oc, a Boy with no Skid to his Wheel. By 
Qbobm Muttille Tars. With 10 |ikge DliutrBtioiu by Fbakk 
Dadd. Grows 8to, dcitfa degkob, olivine edgei, S>. 
*' (^HMaOwr la HMle ikort at m lufilTaUon. In II thnt prince or ■tnrj'-initan 

tor ba^-Ceone UanTlUe FMn ^laa aupaiaed UlniKlf. It ii an Ideal book lor 

■ bo)^ bbracT. — f^ocfiiail fewAer. 

UlAo' the Pens: ARomuceoftheGrektEosliSwanip. By 
G. MiNViLLB Fend, With 12 page DluBtratiou by Fs&vk Daud. 

Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, St. 
■'We cnnKleutloiuly belleurj tbst beys will Had It c^tal reidldg. It la full 
or Incident and mjitery, and the niyeU'ry li kept up to the lut moment It la 
riuh hi eltectlve loc-l colouring: and It has a h»toiici(l Intvaat"— nmei. 

Devon BoySi a Tale of the North Shore. By G. Manvillk 
Fbhh. With 12 page IlluBtratlona by GuniioN Browhr. Crown 
Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edgcEi, 6>, 
"An adulnble atory, u remnrkiible for the hidlridnalltr ot Ita yonng hereet 

11 tor the eicclleoC deurlpUuni of cmut scenery and life in Nortti Devon. It 1> 

The Golden Hafpiet: a Tale of the LumI of tb« lacna. By 
G. Mamville Fehh. Illustrated by 12 page Pictures byCiOBiKW 
Bhownk. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, flj. 



byCoo^lt: 
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Sottinglutm dmrdiaJL 

In the Klng^ Name: Or, The Cruise of the ir«(rrf. By 
Q. Mantillr Finn. IlhHtmted by 12 page Pictom by QoanoK 
Browne. Cmwn Svo, dolh «legiuit, olivin« edgw, 61. 
" Tlu bMt ta all Mr. Fein'i ptodtntlou Id ttala Oald. It ku Uw gn^ aiulltjr 
■ . 1 . . — ..._. ■-■ipytag «dt»»turg In wmuiit nwciMiiin. "— 






ot ilirBn ' niovj 
Daily XoH. 

Nat the Naturalist: A Boy'a AdventureB in the Eaflteni 
Seu. By G. Mantilli FbnK. With S page Pictures. Crown Sto, 
cloth el^nnt, olivine eclgeB, 5t. 
"Thia tort nl book ancounicei Indepenrtenca at character, develop! r«ioim«. 

■nd (euhe* alloy to keephl*exetap*D."— Sottirday Ji«<m 

Bnnyip Land: The St«ry of & Wild Jonrnay in New Oninea. 

By G. Manvillc Fenn. Witli 6 page IllaitratioiiB by Gordon 

BnoWNB. Cniwn Sru, cloth «legant, 4a. 
" Mr. Fenn deierm ttie Chanki of caryboHji for Btm^p Lund, and w* may van- 
tare to proiniM lliat a qnlet wuk mayba m:koa«d on whlliC 1^ rouagiiten ban 
■ueh tucinatlng UUrature pioTlded foi tb^ anenlng*' aniiuameal."'-Sp«laiDr. 

Brownsmlth's Boy. By a. Manvillb fbss. with e page 

lUuatrntioDS. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 3i. 6d. 
" irr. Fa 
tor hoyi. 



*,* For other Books by O, Manvillb Fkjb, » 



BY ASCOTT R. HOPE. 



Young Travelleps' Tales. By Ascott r. Hopb. With 

6 lUuatrationB by H. J. DrapiB. Crown 8iro, ct^th elegant, 3«. 6* 
Tbaite lively reconlg of haphazard eiperionco are drawn from various 
pu-t* of the world. There ia a thrilling adventure in Cha Akutriaa Tirol, 
a miechanoe in Norway, an eioiting escapade in Africa, a tale of ghootiiig 
in India, aoycligt's laughable oiploit in France, a runaway eiperienc* in 
Snitzarland, an encounter with a Corsicou bandit, and other stories of a 
like entertaining charnctor. All are presotited in a crisp and eogsging 
style. 

The Seven Wise Scholars. By Ascott r. Hope, with 

nearly IM nhistrathais by QosnoN Browne. Cloth elegant^ 5s. 
"A> tull ol tun a* a volnmc of PHoch; wltk tllnatratloni. mora lauthtar- 
provoking than moat we have M*n ilm:* Le*>h dtod. 'SkifirU indtptudent. 

Stories of Old Renown: Tnles of Knights and Heroes. 
By Ascorr B. Hofb. With 1 00 Illuatrationa by Gordon Bbowkb. 
Crown Svo, oloth elegant, Si; 6(f. 
" A reallv taKbiBtin[ book worth; of II* tellln( title. Then li. ws ventine to 
■aj. not a dull page in Iba Ijook, not a atory which will not bear a leoond read- 
ing,"— Oiiantian. 
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The Universe : OrThe InliDiUl; Great and the Infinitelj Little. 
A Sketch of ContrsBtB in Creation, and Marvels revealed and 
explained by Natural Science. By F. A. Focchet, h.d. With 

272 En|;ravinge on wood, of which 6G are full'page Biie, and a 
Coloured Frontispitice. ElevenCli Edition, medium Svo, cloth ele- 
gant, gilt edgea, 7t. 6d. ; aUo morocco antique, 16«. 
"W« can bonuUr comniend Frolenor PonchBt'i book, irtalch 1* (dnltabll, ai 
It li coploullr lllaitnted. "— rft< Tima. 

"Scarcely aai book In French or in Engllah la ao lllielj In itliuulate In the 
young an lnt«re»t in Uie phyilcal plianomena."— forlB^ftUs Beritv. 

BY ROBERT LEIGHTON. 

Olaf the Glorious. By Robert Lbiohtok. With 8 page 

IlldBtratioiu by Ralph Pbacock, and a Map. Crown Svo, clolb 

elegant, olivine edges, lii. 

This story of Olaf tbe Glorious, King of tfonra;, opens with the incident 

of hia being found by bis uucle living oe a bond-slave in Estbonia, and it, 

follows him througb bis romantic yontb in the court of King Valdemor of 

Russia. Then come his aaventures as a Viking and his mids upon the 

coasts of Scotland and England, his victorious battle against tbe English 

at MaldoQ in Essex, and hia conveniion to Christianity. He then rBtiims 

Ui pagan Korway, is accepted as king, and convertB !ii« people to the 

Christian faith. The story closes with tbs great battle of Svold, when 

Olaf, defeated, jumps overboard, and is last seen with tbe sunlight sfaining 

on the glittering cross upon bis sliisld. 

The Wreck of "The Golden Fleece"; The story of a 

North Sea Fisher-boy, By Kobebt Lmohton. With 8 page 

Illustrations by Fhane Brakgwin. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 

oli vine edges, 5s. 

■• This story should add conslilerably to Mr Leighton's high repuUtlon. Bi' 

eellent In every reipect, It contains every variety of incident. The plot la vaij 

cleverly devlaea. and the types of the Ngrth Sea sailors are capital."— rft« Tima. 

The Pilots of Pomona: A story of the Orkney Islands. 

By RoBEBT Lkiohton. With 8 page Dlnstrations by Jons Lkigh- 

TON, and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, S<. 

" A story which Is quite as good In ill way aa Tnature lUand. and la full at 

adventure of a atlning yet most natural kind. Although It It prlmsrily s boya' 

book. It It a real godsend to the elderly iekdei."—Oitugmc Ecemag Tuiu4. 

The Thirsty Sword: a story of the Not^ Invasion of 
Scotland (1262-63). By Robert Lbiqhtok. With S page IIIdi- 
trations by Alfred Pearse, and a Map. Crown Svo, cloth ele- 
gant, olivine edges, 5jt. 



£™?". 



le rooit (■sclnotlnji itorlet for hoys that It haa ever bean onr 
'rom drat to last the Intereat nsTer fla^. Boys will trorahlp 
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BY DR. GORDON STABLES. 

To Greenland and the Pole. By Gordon Stables, m.d. 
With 8 p»ge niastrktions by G. C. Hindlky, and » Map, Crown 
Svo, doth elegant, oli- 
vine edges, fii. 
The unfaitiDg fascination 
of Arctic TeaturinjE ia pre- 
sented in thii itory with 
new vividnen. The authot 
U himnlf ui old Arctic 
Toyager, and he U tbua 
enableit to make excellent 
uie ot the recent eiploita of 
Nonaan in Greenland, and 
the splendid daring of that 
exTJoreHs preaent expedi- 
tion. The Btory deels with 
Ml-ilSbuing in the north of 
Scotland, deor-hnnling in 
Norway, seahng in the Arc- 
tic Seas, bear-Btalkiog on 
the ice-floea, the hardships 
of a journey acron Green- 
land, and a sncceaaful 
Toynge to the back of the 
North Pole. TTiis is. in- 
deed, a real aea-yam by a 
real aaitor. and the tone 
is as bright and whole- 
some as the adveiiturea are 
niimeroas. Btduced IHtutratiim/rom '■Ortair the Oullaa~. 

Westward with Columbus- By Gordon Stablm, m.d., 

CM. With S page lUiatrations by ALrnicD Pbarse. Crown Svo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, Gi. 

" We mnat place WttHeard wi(A CoiHoibut amnng those booki that all bnyi 
ongtat loread.'— TAii Sprclaior. 

Twixt School and College; a Tale ot Self-rellance. By 

Gordon Stablbb, o.*., m.d., ilk. With 8 p^e niustrstiona by 

W. Parkinson. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5*. 

"One ol the lieit of a proliOc writer's books (or b«n. Iw'iB full of pnctltal 

Imtractlon* ai to keeping peU. and Inculcates In a war which a little lecalli .MIh 

EdKeworth's 'Ttank' the vlrtne nf telfTrlUnre "— :4rAmp»ni 



by Cookie 
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BY G. NORWAY. 

A Prisoner of War: A Storj of the Time of Nftpolean 
Bonaparte. By G. Norway. With fl page Illustrathini by Kom 
Bakn^ A.B.fr.a. Crown Sto, cloth elegsnt. 3>. 6d. 
When Napoleon Bonaparte niddeiily broke the trea^ of Ami«iu and 
declared war against England, many peatietui Englishmen who bad ven- 
tured to reside upon the ConUnent nere made prwsen. Aueag these 
was Capt«iD Wynter, wbo was arrested at Helvoetdujs Id Halka4.and 
from theaoe carried into France. His family MOAped aoroM the Cbaauel, 
but hii son. a young Uil, determined to return, tnwe ent hia fatbcor, aw) 
assist him to escape. Disguiiied as a packman tw seanbed Fraaae fron 
fortress to fortrcsx. After many a mischanoe aad many a hair-breadtl) 
escape be Hnds bis father, contriTes his excape, and brioga hitn safelj ta 
England. It is a romantic narrative, with the additional ueiit lA beiay 

A True Cornish Maid Bv o. Nor^at. with e \»fs» 

IllnstratEons bj J. Finnihobs. Cmwn 8to, eloth elegant. Si. td. 

"There Is some eicflUent remilns. . . . Mrv Norway tninm before the *;<• 
other resden the ^>od Coralata fiik, th^rtpeech, IhfLi muinen, uut (helrirafK 
A Truv CVrituA Maid deserves to be populai'/'- AtkBnaum. 

"Among ilrl*' book! Ihr •uccess at the ysMT h*a fallwi. we think, to Uti Narvar, 
whoM Tn« Oirni.* Maui la really an aiiiiilrable piece of work ... The bogk 
Is (nil of yIyIiI anil sciuralo local colour; It contains, too, lome rery clrrsr 
charackei itniliu."— ii«eidu nf RtvituL 

Hussein tlie Hoatagre: Or, A Bo>'b Adrenturea in P«ibm. 
By G. NuHwtT. With B page IHustratinns bj Johh ScHtiNBRra. 
Crown ivo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, i$. 



Tlie Loss of John Humbiei Wlmt Led to it, and What 
Came «[ It. By G. Niibvat. With 8 page lUnstratiou b; JoBX 

ScHoKBKita. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges. Si. 
" This Blory wm place the author at once In the front rank. It isfaUerilfe 
anil Bilventure. He Is egiially at hnmc In his deacrlplions of life In .Sweden and 
In the more itlniDs pnaugEi ol wreck an<l disaster, and the loterest ol the story 
iiiuatelned without a lireakFruni lint lu \*aL"-Slaiulard. 

Under False Colours: a story from Two Girls' Lives. 

By Sarah DounHKr. With 6 page IlluatratioBa by O. O. Kii,- 

BURNI. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 4i. 
" Sar^h r>oudney has no iuperlor as a writer of high-toned storiea— pun In 
style. oHiilniil In conception, nnd with tklllully wrought-out plots: hut we hare 
seen nothing from her pen equal In draniatic energy lo this book."— CflriMAm 

D,.;,l,ZDdbyC00^[t: 
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With thS Sea Kings: a story of tlie Days of Lord Nelxoo. 
Bj F. H, WiMnen. With 6 p»ge lUnBtrBtfoiia by W. S. SiACitt. 
CroirD Svo, cloth elegant, 4>. 

"Juit the Imuk to put Into ■ boy t hanilB. EveirchaptfTcDDtnliiB boardingi, 
cultlngtouCftRhtlniplnitet, eacapei ufUitUlliignudicltj.wid ciptum hy coraairt, 
■ufflclent to turn the qutelcet boy'i head. Tbe iton cnlminatei In k vIkotchu 
■couuut of the bktile of Trolalgar. Happj bo;i i "— IVw Acadtmy. 

Grettlr the Outlaw: a story of Iceland. By S. Barino- 

GouLD. With 6 page IlluatratiDna by M. Zbno Dikuer, and n 
. Colonred Map. A'eta Edition. Crown 8vc, cloth elegant, i». 
" I> the boys' book of ita year, lliat It, of coorte, aa much u to lay that it 
_,.. .^ . .,,_ .. ,. ...... ,„ ,i„p|5^ atratehitorwaid 



grown u well u Junlon. It It lohl In tinipie, itralghito 
It inelM.aAe."—tlatvmaioi/ieTvtr. 



EugUth. at all tlorlea ihould be, and It haa a Ireahneu. n Ireedi 
andwlnd ' " .. . 



Gold, Gold, in Cariboo: a story of Adveuture in Briliah 
Columbia. By Clivb PuiLLipra-WoLLBT. With 6 p^e Illuatra- 
tiouB by G. C. HlNDLET. Crown Svo, clotb eitra, St. M. 
'■ It would be difficult to lai loo much In (lyour of OiM. <Mil. in Cariboo. We 

Inaccetalbl* count^. There la a capital plot, and tha intereat la auatalued to the 



A Champion of the Faith: A Tnle of Prince Hul and the 
I»Ilards. By J. M. Callwill. With 6 page lUuatratioDB by 
Hehbkbt J. Drapib. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 4(. 

••Will not be leaa enjoyed than Ur Henty'a booka. BlrJohnOldcaatle'apathcUc 
ItoiT, and the hlatory of hii brave foung iquh-e. will tnalie every boy enjoy thl* 
lively Btory,"— i«nilon QuorUWy. 



BY ALICE CORKRAN. 



Hegr'S Friend- By Alice Corkrak. With 6 page Illuatra- 

tiona by RoBSBT Fowleb. Crown Svo, clotb extra, 3a. 6d. 
"One of MIta Corkran'a charming hookt lor glrta, narrated in that almpte 
and pictureaque alyle which marka the anttaoreta ai one of the flnt aniougat 
wrICera lor young people."— TAe Si-aUtlor. 

Mai^ery Merton's Girlhood. By Alicb Corkran. with 

6 page Pictures by Gordon BROWNt Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, S*. fW. 
" Another hook lor glrle we cui warmly commend. There li a dellghtfnl 
plqnancj in the eiperfeni-ea and triala of a young Engllih girl who ttudlea 
painting In Paria~— Satunfav Reviea. 

Down the Snow Stairs: Or, From Good-oigbt to Good- 

moming. By Auct Corkbah. With 60 lUustrations by GofttMiH 
BsowinE. Ciown 8t<s cloth elegant, olivine edgea, 3*. id. 



a LHtla Pitgriia't Progreta. " 



i upon evew page the mark of ganli 
-ChrittiKa leader. 
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Sou'wester and Sword. By Huok St. Lbabb. With 6 

|wgo IllustntioDi by Hal Udrbt, Cruwn Svo, cloth el^au^ ii. 
ThiH JH the book for a Ud vho lovos a sea-jrom. The fun no lea than the 
cliiti(n>n< et a Bailor's life ore faithfully liepicCed. Sliark (ishiag, nuBt- 
liuuliiig', galley -ranging;, mutiny, tropical tcaJex, death at raa, and the 
Hnal Hhipvreck, are incidents in a IaIo which ia one continuous adventure. 
Tlie hor> and MTeral of the craw aru saved from the wrect, and with the 
hanimscaruni racklcssiiowi of seamen thuy join the English eipeditioii 
Hi^iti^t the Muhdi. taking jiart in the tcrrililu H^htiag around SuMiim. 

BY EDGAR PIOKERINQ. 

In Press-Gang Days. By Kdoa» PuiKKkmo. With « 

Illustrations by W. S. StacEv. Cruwn Kve, cloth elegant, St. Od. 
In this atory Harry Waring is caught by the Preaa^uf; am] carried on 
lioard Hia Majesty's ship .SiinrfirtrA. Ue takes pari in tlie mutiny of tho 
Nore, and shares in flotne bard fighting on board the frigate I'ii/nu:. He 
is with Nelson, also, at the stonning uf Santa CniE, and the battle of the 
Nile. His coroer is like to end in n French priwiii. Iwl he, with aome 
companions, mitniigo to oscajKi, hcikb a Kronch schuonor, tight their way 
out of the harbour, and ho return home vith a prixe. 

An Old-Time Yam: Wherein i« set ftn-tli (livere desperate 



FlCKGHlNO. Illustrated with B page Pictures drawn by Alf 
PiAHUK. C'niwn Svo, cloth elegant, 3'. M. 
" And a very sna-X ysni It li. with not a dull pnjie from fnt to last. Iliere is 

Silas Verney : a ThIp <)f the Time of Charles II. By Edoar 
PlCKBHlNo. With 9 page IlluBtrations by ALrREl> TliAlttil. Cmwii 

8vo, cloth elL'gsiit, 3i. 6if. 



I of Silas are. It must be admitted that thcr ai^ 
nrj naturatijr worked nut aiiii vei7 plaudlil/ presented. AllofKther this is an 
eicellent itorr for boji "—.lalnnlai/ Ktnirir. 

BY ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. 

Three Bright Girls: a story of Cliance aod MisehHiice. 
By ANKtK E. AEt«HTBUNn. With S page Illustrations by W. Par- 
kinson. Cr-wn Svo, cloth elegant, Si. 6rf. 

.The three girls whose nortnlta ire bo admlral'lf painted are giiii of eameil, 

ErBctlcil, and buBliKsa-hke imtDd. Eier briibt aad cheerful, tbey Influence other 
VBB. and at last tbey cume out of their trials and dlfficiiltlei with honour to 
themtelies Bnd beneflM to all about them."— rmrAen' Aid. 

A Very Odd Girl: or, Life at the Gsbled Farm. By Annir 
R. Ahubtrono. With 6 page Illuatrationa by S. T. DAlin. Cmvn 
Svo, cloth elegant, S«. 8rf. 

onlr brlfht auil 
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BY C. J. MVNE. 

The Captured Cruiser: or, Two Years from iMod. By 

C. J. HvNK. With 6 pi^ HluatrAtions b; Frank Branqwtn. 

Crown 6vc>, cloth el^uit. Zt. 6d. 

"T1i« t»a Uilg ind Uia two aklppfn m admlnblj dnini. Hr. Hriu liu 

nnir Kcured ft poalUon In ths Brat rank of wrilen of flctlou for boja.'—flpKfaEap. 

Afloat at Last : a Snitor 6uy'8 Log of his Life at Sea. By 
John C. HiiTCHKSOH. With 8 page lUiutr&tioiu by W. H. 
OvERKKli. Crown Svo, cloth eUgknt, 3i. 6d. 
■• Ai bjaalthy and breeij * book aa ons could wtah to put into tHe buida at 

Picked up at Sea: Or, The Oold Miners of MinturaeCreek. 
By J. 0. HltchbbOH. With S page Pictures. Clotli cxtra^ St. 6d. 

"Theaiitlior'aaui^waa with thlabook la»niark«d tbat It maj well auaotmni him 
taflirtli«r«in>rte. Thedwiriptionar DlolDg liHl Id tba FarWaat latmaaDd aooo- 

Cousin Geofn%y aod I. By Caroline Austin. With S 

page Illuatntiona by W. PARKINSON. Crown gvo, clotb eitr*, St. id. 
" SIIh Atutln'i atury la bright. OtsTsr, and wsU (lBrtlopM."—Satvrdaji RnUv. 

Brother and Sister: Or, The Trials of the Moor« Family. 
By Eloiabeth J. Ltsaout. With 6 page lUuatrmtiona. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, 3(. M. 

"A uiratt^r iiory, and wall told. Ths plot ia elanrlr o'li'tKictH), and thamonl 

The Search for the Tallsmau: a story of ubr&dor. 

B; HiNRv Frith. With 6 paiga Bliutratioiu by J. SchQhbibo. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3*. fW, 
"Mr. Frilh'g v..lDnie < 
adrsnlnrea aniiinB a«li 
Toang nailer. "—r-aU M 



Reefer and Rifleman: a Tale of the Two Serrices. By 
Lieut.. Col. Perct-Obovk. With 6 page lUiiatrationa by John 
ScHoNBKllc. Crovn Sto, cloth elegant 3(. 6d. 



the beginDlngol ourcenlur?, with afalraprlnklinEOf fuaandfroUo.'— nnti. 

Dora: Or, A Girl without a Home. By Mni. R H. Read. With 
6 page lUuatratinni. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3i. 6d. 
"11 te Boallibt thing. In an age of mhblih, loget ailorjrao pnre and bnltbT 
■lUila."— Tki^aidnijr. 



byCoo^lt: 
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Life's Dally Ministry: A HU>ry of Everyday Sersiee for 
UtherB. By Mrs. E. R. Fithan. With 4 page lUuatrktione. Crown 
8vo, clolh eitro, 3f. 6rf. 
"Shnwa eniulslta touchH of ■ Tiiut«r hind. Bh«d«pli:U In gnphk ooUloe 

the chinctvrlittca at the bemutiful mud tbs Rood in Ufs.'^CAriKun Unian. 

StOPied Holidays: A Cycle of Recl-lett«r Days. By E. S. 
Bhoors. With ]2 page lUuatrfttiona by Howard Ptlb. Crown 
8vo. cloth elegnnC, 3i. 6d. 
" It la ■ downright i^ichI Ixiuk tar m utilor bojr, and ta enitntntif mdibl* from 

ChlvalrlC Days: stories of CourleHy ftiid Courage in the 

Olden Times. By E. S. Brookh. With 20 tlliistrfitions by 

Gordon BroWNB ami other Artints. Crown 8 to, cloth eitn, 3<' M. 

"We have aeMoni coinenrrnu i prettier eolleetlun or tutea. ThcH chinning 

■torlHof Im^did KtrlBol olileii diTa are no mere llctltloM>orliniglliV7gk<lcbei, 

but are real and acluaJ records of their aartnei aiidduln^"— L^urury World. 

Historic Boys: Their EtideavoiirB, tli^ir Achievements, and 
their Timea. By E. 3. Brookb. With 12 page UlustnltionB by 
R B. Birch and John ScH5HBHia. Crown Svo, cloth eitra,3<. Bd. 

"* wholeaome book, manlj In tone, lis character akelchea enllrened bj brltk 

dlnloHlie and lltph.i.|(ii. il1ii.(r.tlr.n.- •ll.ii-.-th-r niiB thol •hiiiil.l lii.-lb hnv. In 

fiirlbet Bcoualnt 
adilae teichera I 

Dr. JoIliffe'S Boys: a Tale of Weston School. By Lewis 

HouoH. With 6 page Picturea. Crown 8to, cloth extra, Sl M. 

" loiing people who apjireciale Tin Biorn't Srlietldngi will IIihI thla at«7 ■ 

tnithfiiino™ at oHtliiio, BvoidHiioo of eianentinn and carlcntuni, and lisaltlijr 
amntit} u oliaiaDleHud the □laalcrpieoe ot Ui. Hnglita."- JfrHmil'r Joh^nal. 

The Bubbling: Teapot. A Wonder story. By Mm. L. W. 

CHAMPNKr. With 12 page Pictures by Walter Sattkrler. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3i. M. 

'■Very Ulerally a 'wonder alory'. aud a wild and lanelful one. Neverlheleaa 

It In made realistic enough, and there is a good deal ot Infomiitlon to ba gallied 

fnini iir^ne Tii.i«. 



BY JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 

Laugrh and I^am: The Easiest Book of Nursery Lessons 

and Nnrsery Games. By Jknnbtt Hchpkrryb. Profusely Illiu- 

trated. Square Svo, cloth extra, 3>. Bd, 

"Oneol the beat books of the kind ImaElnable, full of prartlcal teiching tn 

worrl snd pliture, snd helping the little ones pleasantlj alohg a Mght rojil road 
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Thomdyke Manor: a Talo of JacobiU Times. By Mary 
C. RowBiLL. With 6 page lUuBtntioni bj L. Lklib Bhooki. 
Crown Svo, cloth el^snt, Si. M. 
"MIM BowMlI hu n«cr vrittia > mora ittnoUv* book tban rjiimulvtg 

Jfanor."— Actfrul Scvm-LiUtr. 

Traitor or Patriot? a TJe of tU Rye-Houee Plot. By 
Mait C. Rowbiu. With 6 page Fiotures by C. O. Mubhat uid 
C. J. Staniland, B-I. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 3*. 6d. 



BLACKiE'S NEW THREE-SHILLING SERIES. 

Beautifully llluatntted aad Haodsoroely Bound. 



Jir^r VOLUMES. 
Under Hatches: or, Ned Woodthorp«'s Adventures. By F. 
Fkahkfobt MooKi. With S p«ge llliutratioiw by A. Fobutieb. 

Nea Edition. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, St. 
"Tb« atoryu ■ itorr la ons that vlll Jnit lult boniJI the world aier. Tha 
chancMn lire well .Irnon u>a cooilaleat; PaUy. Uislriih itawud, wlU be (ouud 
MpeclallJ' UDiulng."— SehaolHiaiUr. 

The COng:0 Rovers: a story of the Slave Squadroa. By 
Habbv CoLLiNOwoon. With 6 page lltiutrations by J. Schonbebq. 
Nta Edition. Crawu Svo, cloth elegant, Si. 
" No better lea itory h« lately been written than the Congo Rovtri. It li aa 

orlglna] ai aoy bor could deilre. •'—Morning PfL 

MenhaPdOC: a story of Coniish Nets and Mines. By G. 
Manvilli Finn. With 6 page Ulnstntimu by C. J. Stahilanii, 
■.I. Crown Svo, cloth attra, 3i. 

men are drawn trom lite, and tUod out Irom the pagea In tbeir Jeneyi and 
Ma-booU all (prinkled with illiery pUobard •calea.'—Sfwelalor. 

YUSSUf the Guide: or. The Mountain Bandite. A Story of 
Strange Adventure in Aaia Minor. By G. Uahville Fbnh. With 
6 page Illustrationa by J. SchOnbibo. Crown 8io, cloth extra, St. 

one ot the party, ihaHng in the lus and [acing llie dangen."— /"oJI Mall tjaitlu. 

BoblnSOn Crusoe. With lOO llluatrationB by Gordon 
BROWNr Crown Svo, cloth eitra, Si. 

luuea. If not Bbaalutel]> the belt, ol Defoe'i Bork vhlch haa 



byCoo^lt: 
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THREE SHILLING SERIES-Conllnued. 

Gulliver's Travels, with lOO lllustnitiinjs hy Gordon 
Bbowhk. Crowu Svo, cloth extra, 3(. 
" Mr. OordoD Browne li, to m)' thinking, Incoiupuibljr Uic mint utliUc. 

•plrtlwl. uid bmiUiH of our iir ' ■--—'—■ ■ 

Patience Wins: or, War in tl.e WcikB. ay Gkorok Mak- 
VII.LI PsNN. With S iwjite lUuBtmUuns. Ct. Svo, clotb extn, 3i. 

VorkiUn fictur; lite. The whule ticwk l> all mdow irltli life. "_AtfI JfiiU OaiilU 

Mother Carey's Chicken: Her Voy»ge to the llnkiiown 
lale. By G. Manvillr Fenn. With 6 pntje IlluBtrsUoiiB by A. 
FoREsnBR. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3<. 
" I'nauulitedly dim u( th* bMt Mr. KeiiD liu xritlcii. llie liicUleiiU are ul 

thiillilig iDMrMt, »l]il« the chincten %te dnwii wiUi > ui« ii»a i:uii>pleleD«u 

nnl> fuund lu > liojn' book."— ^t(<mrv ITorlif. 

The Mtssingr Merchantman, ity Harry coLLiNonouD. 

With 6 page Illustratione by W. H. Ovkkenu C^uth extra, 3t. 
" Oue iif the Buthor'i heit »■ itorlea. llie hrro 1b as heruli' as my buy cunlil 

The Rover's Secret: a Tule of the Pirate Cays a'"l lagoons 
uf Cuba. By Hahby Cullinuwood. With 6 i-ftye lllugtrationa by 
W. C SmoNS. Cnmn Svo, clotb elegant, 3i. 
" The Roftr'i Secret It by tar the best »■ atory we have reul lor yean, and l> 
certain to give unalloysd plcuurc to boyi. "— Satunf ay Ktcita. 

The Wigwam and the War-path: stori<^a of iiie Bed 

Indians. By Aboott R. Hofe. With 6 page lUustrationa. i^wn 
Svo, cloth elegant, 3i; 



Perseverance Island: or, The Robiiuou Cmsoeof the i9th 

l-entury. By Dduolas Fbazar. With 6 page IthiatratJonB. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3>. 



Dtereatlng itory. written 
' apparent ilncerity and i 
■ even better than Sotint 



rtth Miidled ■Inipllcity of atyle. u 
cnipulooB veracity; while fur pr 
in dnuoe:-~IUuttmled Loaion . 



Girl NeighljOUrS: or, XheOld Fashion nntl the New. By 
Sarah Tytlsb. With 8 page lUuBtrationa by C, T. Garlanix 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 3*. 

"One of the moat eflectlve end <iulel]y hnmoroua «t Miaa Sinih Tytler'i itoriei. 
It ii very healthy, very agreeable, and very sell written, "—^r ^itlaUir. 
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BY BEATRICE HARRADEN. 

Thlngrs Will Take a Turn. By Bkatricb Barraden. 

A New Edition, with 31 Illuatrktioiu by John H. Bacon. Crown 

8vo, doth eleguit, 2>. M. 

A happy creation thix by the author of " Ships that Pass ia the Niaht ". 

One cannot help lovia(( the sunny-hearted child who astiiu bar f[rDiid-diul 

in bis dusty second-hauil book-sliop. she is ao (^y, ao engagiag, to aatural. 

And to love Rosahud is tu love all hor friendi, and enter aynipathotically 

Miifs Harroden'a worb» ia a delicate, wistful aympathy. 

The Whispering- Winds, and the Tales that they TulJ. By 

Mart H. Dkbrnham. With 25 Illustrations by Paul Hahiiv. 

Crown 8vfl, cloth elt^uit, 2«. ti./. 

Every wind whispered a stery. llie South Wind came from Ihtly and 

told a bright little fain' tale about Baby BeiieitetCa. The North Wind 

bniiit-lit a woiril atury of the spiteful fairy-folk from a Svottixh K'on : the 

bu^hitig West Wiiui from Uevoiisbire told of the KmK of the Mut, and the 

delights of clotted cream; and the East Wind spoke of the lirave soa-king'a 

daughter in Norway over the sea- And all the tales wore passing good. 



BLACKIE'S HALF-CROWN SERIES. 

llliiatrHted by eiiiiiieiit Artists. In (.Tuwn 8vo, doth degaiit. 

Hammond's Hard Lines. By Skelton Klfpurd- itiua- 

trated by Harold Coppina- 
Tom Haniniand was a pupil at a public school, and. boy-like, was much 
Kiven te grumbling and discontent with the "|>uwcrs that lie". Ho wiahcit 
oh I HO many things. At lun)^ in a most curious ami uosipvcted wa" ho 
received the offer of ThrBo Wislion, which he joyfully accopled. The rala- 
tion of the adventures tbat ensue forma a graphically diverting uirratire 
of the froabest interest. 

Dulcie KingT: a Story (or Giria. By M. Corbet-Sbthocb. 
Illustrated by Grrthcde D. Hahhohu. 
A bright, happy-gotng atory in which the heroine is taken from 
ber modest borne and adopted by a rich relative. Dulcie King is not 
doziled, buivever, by bcr new and Hiiniptuoiia surroundinpi, and the native 
goodness of ber heart bel|>s her te resist all temptatioim to dii>|HMncsii the 
rightfal heir. Dulcie King ia a girl whom one cannot lielp loiiiig. 

Hugh Herbert's Inheritance. By i-arolisr al-htin. 

With 4 page IlluRtntiona by (^ T. G.\rlahi>. Ntv, Edition. 
Crown 8v<i, cloth elegant, 2t. 6d. 
"Will please lif Its alniiiUdty. Ita tenUcnieia. and Its healthy Interesting 

Nicola: The Cnreer of a Girl MuBiclnu. By M. Curbbt-Sbt- 
HuuR. lUnitrated by Gertrude D. HAimoiju. 
" There li a Br«at deal ot quiet (ore? and strength about the story. I can thor- 
onghly anil heartily reconiniend tiicola as a present forglrla."— IFinfriji Wtttl^ 
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HALF-CROWN SERIES-Cortlnued. 



A Little Handful. By Harrikt J. Scsippa 

«,;■ K.'w'i^ifis^'^^'^ >?**■ '"""'' '^'""°" •»'■ •'"• >-"• '™ 

A Golden Ajre: a story of Four Merry Children. By Ibmat 

Thobn. Illiutrated by Gohihin Bkowmu. 
'■ Ought to han ■ plus ut lionour on the nurseir shelf-T** Athuumm. 

A RoUgrh Road: or, How the Boy Miule a Man of Himself. 
By Mre. (1. Linn«i;h Bakkh. 
-Tolil with mucli ilmpl* toroe and thst ehirni which beloni™ to one who hu 
kiiuwD liBrwIt wll«t B rough road li. «nd how to traverie It.'- Winlti'i WaUy. 

The Two Dorothys. By Mrs. Hbrbbrt Martin, 

•■A book tblt will Inlerert mid pleats ill ^rW^Tht Lady 

Penelope and the Others- By am? waltoh. 

■'Thliliacti.m.Ui((boQk forchildrm, MIm W«llon prove, henalf upsrfiict 
mdflpt InundentandiiKOtMhoolroom joynndturtowi'- Chriiiia%t Ua^, 

A Cruise in Cloudland- By Uemht Frith. 

"A thoroughly lotereitiugttODr."— St ^/aJMi'iGoHHi;. 

Marian and Dorothy. By Aknie E. Armstrong 

"Thil la dlitlnctlvely a book tor giria. A bright wholeioine •.taiy- -Andtmt. 
StlmSOn'S Reef: a ThIb of Adventure. By C. J. Hysk. 

•■ 11 may almott vie with Mr R. L. Stereiuou'i Trtatare Iitajid."— Guardian. 

Gladys Anstruther. By Louisa Thompson. 

" It la aclever book : norel and atrlking In the hlgheat degree."— SeAoshnutreti. 

The Secret of the Old House- By £- Evgrbtt-Grbei.- 

"Ttni, the little Jneobile, is a charming erentlon. "—J««)nnv. 

Hal Hungerford- By J. R- Hutchinson, b.a- 

"Altogether, HilHungerfordlaa dlatluct liteiu? aucceae. "— .SperbtCoK 

The Golden Weathereock. By Julia goddard. 

" A cleverlr conceived quaint tlory, ingenioualy vritten."— .Saturday Reviea, 

White Lilac: or, The Queen of the May. By Amy Walton. 

" Kvery mnl pariah ought to add While Lilae to Ita lihrar;."— ^cottEinv. 

Miriam's Ambition. By evblyk Evbrbtt-Grkbn. 

'■ MlH Oreen'i ehildren are real Britlah boyi and glrlt."— /.ihttwoI JTirniry. 

The Brig: "Audacious". By alan Cole. 

" Freah and wboleaoma « a breath at lea air."— CDurf JouniaL 
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HALF-CROWN 6ERIE8-Oontinued. 

The Sauoy May. By Hbnrt Fmth. 

" Mr. Frith Blt«8 > new plctoreof life OD Ukeocun wan.'--^8A4fUd /n<l<p«uttnl. 

Jasper's Conquest hy Elizabbtb j. Lisagbt. 

" Ons o( the beet be)7«' booluof IheBUUon."— 3i*ooJm.u(*r. 

Little Lady Clare. By Evbly-n Everstt-Ghsen. 

"Ramlndi ui In lUqiulnlDCM of Un. Bwing'i dsllghtful tidi*."— Liter. World. 

The Eversley Secrets. By Evbltn Evebctt-Gbeem. 
The Hermit Hunter of the Wilds. By o. Stablbs, b.m. 

" Wtll gtidden ths heart of niuiy ■ bright boy."— JfeUaditl Himrdir. 

Sturdy and Strong. By g. a. Hentt. 

" A hero who itanda u tgooU InitancsolohlvBlry En domutic life. '—The Empirt. 

Gutta PerCha Willie. By Gborqb Mag Donald. 

" Get It for /onr boyi Bnd glrli lo read for themielTca. "—PnetieiU Ttaehtr. 
The War of the Axe: Or, Adventure in Sooth Africa. By 
J. Pebct-Gboveb. 

"Tbe tUn la veU and briUlanlly lold "— Lilonrv World. 

The Lads of Little Clayton. By r. Stbad. 

"A capital book tot bajt."—Scliootma!ltT. 

Ten Boys who lived on the Road from LoDg Ago to Now. 
By Jane ANnnEws. With 20 Ulustrationa. 
■' The Idea l> a very happy one, and admirably carried out. "— Pnuliail Traelicr 

A Waif of the Sea: Or, Tlie Lost Found. By Katb Wood. 
Winnie's Secret. 

"Oneof thebeat.t.ir,-bo 

Miss Willowbum's Offer. By Sarar Dol'dney. 

-• Patience Wlllowbum l> one of Ula> Donduey'i bwt dreationa.'-SpM'o'w. 

A Garland for Girls. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

" Theae little Ma are the beau Ideal of girla' ■torleL"-CAria(>an World. 

Hetty Gray: Or, Nobody's Bairn. By Boba Muluolland. 

•■ Hetty li a delightful creature-pli|uant, tender, and true '■— ITorW. 
Brothers in Arms: A Story of the OrusHdes. By F. Bav- 
voau IIarbiboh. 

Miss Fenwlck's Failures By Ea»t Stuart. 

"A girl true to real Ille. who will put no nontcnw into young heaili.'-Oraphic. 

Gytha'S Message. By Euua Leslie. 

"XUi ia the aort of book tkataUglrUlllu."— Jounuf 4^ JSHiwafim 
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HALF-CROWN SERIES-Continued. 
Jack O' Lanthorn: a Tale of Adventure. By HittiRr Frith. 

■' Ths narrative la cruihed full nt Itlrrlng lavidgnt."- Chnmlaa Under. 

The Family Failing. By Dari,kv Dale. 

"A ckplUl leuon nn (he nilue of oonlenteilnn»"— .ii*r((«ii Jofimai. 

My Mistress the Queen. By M. a. Faull. 

" lie itjle li pure and grawful. and ths (toiy lull of luMmt.*'-S«><»nan. 

The Stories of Wasa and MenzilEofT. 
Stories of the Sea in Former Daya 
Tales of Captivity and Exile- 
Famous Discoveries by Sea and Land. 
Stirring Events of History. 
Adventures in Field. Flood, and Forest 

" It wiiKliI be riltncult to plaLis In Ilie liaiidi of yoiiiitr peiipk- IhwIk ■•bitii 

BU^CKIE'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 

llhislnLteil by foiiueiit Artists. lu cruwu 8vu, clotli elegHtit. 
SEW VOLUilES. 

The Ol^anist'S Bahy: A story f.ir B-iys aiHl (iiila. By 
K.\TULictH Kncix. IlluBtrkted by John U. Baixin. 

School-Days in France. By an old uihl. iiiH«irat«i 

by W. pAHxr.Vrtin*. 

The Bavensworth Scholarship: a uigb Soi.<n>i siury 

fur UirU. By Mm. UiNBt Clabkk, h.a. lUuBtrated by John U, 

Jty 

Baff'S Ranche: a Stury of Adveuture among C'uw-boys tiud 
Indiaiu. By F. M. Uulueh. 

An Unexpected Hero. By Eliz. J. li-9aoht. 

The Bushranger's Secret By Mm. Henkv CLAKKii, ha. 

The White Squall. By Juh.-* C, Uutcheso.-*. 

The Wreck of the "Nancy Bell". By j, c. Ultcueson 

The Lonely Pyramid. By J. h. Yoxall. 

Bab: iir, TliK Ti'iumph of Uusellisbness. By Ismay Thorn. 
Climbing the Hill, and other Stories. By Ahnib S. Swan. 
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BLAVKIK X- aoXS BOOKS fOll lOIT-VU PEOPLE '■ 

TWO-SHILLING SERIES-Oontinued. 
Brave and True, and other SUiries. B>- Grboson Gow. 

The LiEfht Princess. By Gbohoi'. MacDunmld. 
Nutbrown Rog'er and I. By J H. Voxali. 

Warner's Chase: Or, The Ueutle Henri. BjANSLEaSwA: 



Ridtuxd lUuilratvm/Tom " Tht Queen of Uu Da/ndOt". 

Sam Silvan's Sacrifice. By Jk^e cvlman. 

Insect Ways on Summer Days iu GaniHn, Kui-est, y\M 

and Stream. By Jennmt Hi-UPHIHYB. With 70 Illustratioin. 
Susan. By Amy Walton. 
A Pair of ClOgrS. By Amv Walton. 
The Hawthorns. By Ahj- Walton. 
Dorothy's Dilemma. By Caroline Austin. 
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TW(>8HILLINQ 8ERIE8-Oontinuad. 

Marie's Home. By cvrodnb adstih. 

A Wapriop King-. By J. Evbitn. 

Aboard the "Atalanta". ByHasitT Frith. 

The Penan? Pirate. By John C. HuroassoH. 

Teddy: The story of a " Liltle Pickle ". By Johh C. Hotcbesok. 

A Rash Promise. By Ct^iLiA Sblbi- Lowhdbb. 
Linda and the Boys. By Cbuilta Sblbv Lowmeies. 

Swiss Stories for Children. Fron» the Qsrmwi <4 Madam 

JoHASNA SPYBI. By huci WhEELOCK. 

The Squire's Grandson. By J. M. Cali.wbix. 
Magma Charta Stories. E<iited by Artbub Oilman, a.h. 
The Wlngrs of Couragre; and The Clodd-Spisher. 

Truinlatud from the Freticli of Gbubuk Sufl), by Mra. CoBKR^N. 

Chirp and Chatter: Or, Lessons irttoM FiBLu AND Tree. 
By Alice Baneh. With it lUiutratiani by OoBDoti Bkowhe. 

Four Little Mischiefs. By Buha MctLHOLLAND. 

New Light through Old Windows, fiy GREoaoH Gow. 

Little Tottle, and Two Otliei Stories. By Thomas Archbr. 

Naughty Hiss Bunny. By clara Mdlholland. 
Adventures of Mrs. Wishing-to-be. ByAucsCoRKBAH. 
The Joyous Story of Toto- By i^dra e. Bichabds. 

Our Dolly: Her Words nnd Waya. By Mbs.B.H.Bud. 2t. 
Fairy Fancy: Whatahe Heard and Saw. By Mrs. Bead. it. 

BLACKIE'S EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES. 

With UlustratioDs. In crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 

XEIT yOLUMBS. 
Olive and Robin: or, a Journey to Nowhere. By the Author of 

" Two Dorothya ". 
Hona'S Trust: A story for Girh. By Penelope I.kslie. 
Little Jimmy: A Story of Adventure. By Kev. D. Rici-JOMKB, H.A. 

Pleasures and Pranks. By Ikahella Pbaiuion. 

In a Stran^r's Garden: a story for Boys and Girls. By 



Constance Cuk 
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EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES -Continued. 

A Soldier's Son : The Storj ol o Buy [ town Mice In th« Country. By 

wbo Succeeded. By AMNITTi Lis- M. R Framcih 

'■^ Phil and his Father. By Isuat 

Mischief end Merrr-meMiiK. By Tuum 

I8ABILL1 PlAHBOB. | PHm'S StOPy. By t- K TlDDIIIflH. 

LltUeMupne Lock. By 

F. BAirokD Hahmsom. 

Wild Mas and Wee 

Plekl& By Uakv E. 



J. Ltsaoht. 
The Seed She Sowed. 

By Emma LE8i.it. 
Unlucky: A FrMTnontol B 

Glrli Llfe.^y Caro- 

Bvarybody's I 
or m Friend 



The Seven Golden Keys. 

ByjAHK E. AKNOLD. 

The Stopy of a Queen. 



the North Pole. By 

Pilled with Gold. By J. 

Our General: A Story lor 
Olrli. By EUIABKTH 

J. tTSASUT. 

Aunt Hesba's Charm 

By EUIABRU J. LT- 



By Order of Queen Maude: A Story Down and Up Again. ByOnBOSoU 

ol Home Life. By Louu* Cnow. flow. 

The Late Ml» Holllnffford. By Madse's Mistake. By Aiinii E. 

Oup Frank By Am waltok. The Troubles and Triumphs ot 
A Terrible Coward. By u. Uak- Little Tim. ByOmasoN Govt. 

TiiLi Fins. The Happy Lad: A story of reMant 
Taroi on the Beach. By O. A. I.ite m KoruAy. By B. Bjokn^un. 

Tom nneh-s Menkey. By J. C. Int« »"• Haven. ByAsBi.S 8«a>.. 

HvTcaixo.i. : ABoxoTStOries. PBcked for Yomiv 

MlMCrantleysGlPlS-uidtheatorle. »"""' ^' HosAce Hapfvuan, 

■he Ml) them. By Thos. AHCimK. The Patriot Martyr, ud other Nu- 
Tlie Pedlar and his Dog. By Mart reUm ulFemile Herolani, 
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LIBRARY OF FAMOUS BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Ill Oown 8vo. Tlliititnited. Cloth extra, It. 6d. eiuih. 



Waterton's Wanderltigs In S. 

America. 
Anson's Voyagn Round the World. 



Hiss HltrbPd's Our VIllacB. 
Dana's Two Years befbre tb« 
Kast. 



Scott's The Talisman. 
The Basket of Flowers. 

lOIArrt In prtpan>tittH, 



THE SHILLING SERIES OF JUVENILES. 

Square 16mo, I11u«trate<l. ami iiently iHiutid in cloth extn. 



A Change for the Wone. By u. 

Hakhiet U. capks. 
Our Two Starlings. ByC. Rkdpori>. 
Mr. LlpEOombe's Apples. ByJl'UA 

Gladys. By E. O'Btknk 

A Gypsy agi^nst Her WIIL By 

En 11 A LKLIK 

How the Strike Beran. Do. 
The Castle on the Shore. By Isa- 



Only a Shilllnr. Br M Corbr 

Sparkles. By Karkiet J, HcRifre. 
Just Like a Girl. By Prkklopi 

Daisy and her Friends By 1. E. 

Brave Dorette. By JuLiiGomiAHO, 
Piecrust Promises. By Vi, L. 

KOOFEK. 

Summer Fun and Frolic. By Isa- 
Uttla Aunt Dorothy. By Jennie 



An Emigrant Boy's Story. By 



A Council of Courtiers. By Cuka 
Lanotiin. 

A Parliament of Pickles. By (mha 

Lanhtos. 
Sharp Tommy. By e. j. lvsaomi. 
Adventures of Nell, Eddie, and 

Toby, By UEHiLbiNE Uocrlek. 
Freda's Folly. By M. S. Hatchaft. 
Philip Danford: A Story o( School 

Lire. By Julia Qoddari'. 
The Youngest Princess. ByJBHniE 
Arthur's Temptation. By Emma 



TalesframtheRuulanofKadamo 
Kabalensky. By G. Jenxeil 

Cinderella's Cousin. By Penelope. 

Their New Home. By A. S. Finn. 

Janle's Holiday. By C. Kedford. 

A Boy Husldan: or.ThoYnangDayi 
ot MoiHii. 

Halto's Tower. By U. C. BowsKLL. 

Fairy Lovebalrn's Favourites. 
T Jetsam. By Hn. Geo. CCppLes. 

The Redfords. Bj Mn. O Cupplks. 

Hlssy. By F. BAYroRD Hahmson. 

Hidden Seed. By Ehha Lbsuk 

Tom Wathln'fi Mistake. So. 
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BLACKIE i- soys BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 



SHI LUNG SERIES-Continued. 



Urauln's AunL B/ Annir a Kiivn. 
Jaek'i Two Sovereigns. Br a^nir 

A Little AdTentupor. By ri. cjuvr. 
Olive Mount. By Anntr ». Krmn. 
The Children of Hnyeombe. Du 
Three Little Ones. By c. Lanotdn. 
Two Little Brothers. By M Mir- 

RIKT M. Caimdl 
The New Boy at Merrllon. By 

Julia GoDCAHt. 



The Wise Princess. ByM.HARRin 

The Blind Boy of Dresden. 

Jon or Icel&nd. 

Stories rt-om Shakespe&ra. 

Bvery Mkd In his Pt&ce. 

Fireside F&lrles and Fancies. 

To the Sea in Ships. 

Jack's Victory: Storiw nbout Dogi, 

Story of a KlnK< 

Prince Alexis: or. Old Rnnla. 

Little Daniel: a atory ol (h« RhhiB. 

Sasha the Serf: stariea ol KdmU. 

True Sterles of Foreltm History. 



THE NINEPENNY SERIES FOR CHILDREN. 

Foap flvo, Illustrated, anil neatly bouud in clotli extra. 



Toby. By L K. Tidbe; 
He, She, It By A Di 
The Carved Box. 



^' , Things will Take a Turn. Bj 

K. I BKITRICE HAHKADEK, 

'. Davsoh. Kax or Baby. By Isuav Thorn. 

Br NOHLRT The Lost Thimble- By Hn. Mds 



Darby and Joan. By Bthil fvs- 



A Little BnKllsh Gentleman. 

Jane Uiakin. 
The Doctor's Lass. By L. B. Tm- i 



Little Hiss Hastarftil. By L S. 

'I'lDIIEHAH. 

A SpriK of Honeysuckle. By 

OROIUilNA U. Sl^tlKR. 

An Australian Childhood. ByEttLRN 

Cahpbill. 
Kitty Carroll. By r.. k. tiddkman. 
A Joke for a Plenle. By w. L 

Cross Purposes, and The Shadows 

By GROHflK Ma<T noNALH. 

Patty's Ideas. B; L E. HimEHAN 

Daphne By E. obvrnr. 

Lily and Rose In One. ByCsctui 



Little Troublesome. Do. 

Shucks. By EUMA LXSLTB. 

Sylvia Brooke. By M. H. U. Cafes. 
The Little Cousin. By A. a Finn. 
In Cloudland. By un. Mcsqravi. 
Jack and the Gypsies. By Katm 

ns the Pal 

ROWHRLL. 

Sepperl the D _.. 

Fisherman CHm. I 

My Lady May: anil Oue Othrr Stoiy. 

By llARRtET BOVLTBIK.D. 

A Little Her*. By Mn. MuranAVx. 
Prince Jon's Pilgrimage. 
Harold's Ambition: or, a Dreiin ol 

Fame. By Jesnie Perrbtt. 
Aboard the Mersey. By Mn 

OEOHOE CUPfLXS. 

A Blind PupIL By Annie a. Fenh. 
Lost and Found. By >ln. Carl 
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